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HISTORY 


OF THE 


REVOLUTIONS 
That happened in the Government 
OE THE 
Roman REPUBLICK. 
: BOOK VII. 


The Romans beſiege the City of Veil, which coſts them 
a Ten Nears Siege. A Tribune of the People propo- 
ſes to make that City a Second Rome, by ſending 
Half of the Senate, of the Knights and of the 
People, to inhabit it, The Senators, with much 
ſtruggling, bring this Deſian to nothing. Ca- 
B millus 


Liv. in finc # 
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millus being attack'd by the Tribunes, leaves 


Rome, and takes Refuge in Ardea. An Army 


e Gauls, commanded by Brennus, penetrates in- 


10 Tuſcany, and beſieges Cluſium. The Tuſcans 
beg Succour of the Romans. Theſe latter ſoli- 
cit Brennus by Ambaſſadors , who, thro' their 
Impradence , oblige that General to declare War 
againſt their Country. The Battel of Allia. Rome 
zaken and burnt, The Siege of the Capitol. 
Camillus Dictator. The Gauls cut in pieces. 


Rome rebuilt, Manlius Capitol inus accuſed 


of aſpiring to be made King of Rome, is thrown 
Þeadlong from the Top of the Capitol. After a 
great many Cubals and Stirs, which the Plebei- 
ans had in vain made, to procure one of the 
Places in the Conſulſhip for their own Body, 
they at laſt obtain what they fo earneſily 2 
fire ; and owe this Sucsefs to the Tears of a 
IVoman. Sextius 25 the firſt Plebeian Conſul. 


pe Prature : The Major dility. Theſe two 


New Digmties are appropriated to the Patrici- 
ans, in Excluſion of the Plebeians. C. Licini- 
us Stolo, Author of the Lex Licinia, zs the firſt 
that is puniſhed for violating it. 


@TESIDES the Eaſe of the Peo- 
ple, the Senate in allotting 
Funds for the Payment of the 
Troops, had at the ſame time 
a View of enabling themſelves 


to carry on the War farther, 


and maintain it longer. Be- 


fore this Regulation, they did not ſo much make 
War as Incurſions, which were generally termi- 
nated by one Battel. Theſe petty Wars laſted 

not above twenty or thirty Days, and often 
much leſs ; the Soldiers, for want of Pay, not 


being 
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in the ROMAN REPUBLICK. 


being able to keep the Field for a longer Time 
together. But when the Senate ſaw it in their 
Power to keep up a regular Body of Troops at 
all Times, they formed greater Projects, and laid 
a Deſign to beſiege Ve, one of the ſtrongeſt 
Places in Italy, the Bulwark of Tz/cany, and 
which yielded to Rome neither in the Valour nor 
Wealth of its Inhabitants. 

The Tuſcans lived under a Republic like the 
Sabins, the Volſci, the Romans, and molt of the 
other Nations of Ira/y. The City of Vey only, 
which was the moſt powerful of that Communi- 
ty, had lately choſen themſelves a King ; and 
this Change in the Government had made the 
other Petty States of that Province leſs zealous for 
its Intereſts. 

The Romans inform'd of this Indifference, re- 

ſolved to take revenge for the Devaſtations which 
the Vejj had made in the Territory of Rome. 
After having put an advantageous Concluſion to 
the War againſt the Volſci, they made it their 
whole Care to raiſe ſuch a powerful Army, as 
might be anſwerable to the Greatneſs of this En- 
terprize. 

Livy tells us, they choſe Eight Military Tri- 


bunes on purpoſe ; which had never been known 


before in the Republic ; tho' other Hiſtorians 
take notice but of Six. We find another Diffe- 
rence in Authors, upon occaſion of rhis Siepe : 
Some place the Trihunate of M. Furius Camillys, 
and of Appius Claudius Craſſies, in the 348th Year 
of Rome; and others ſay, they did not attain that 
Dignity till the 350th. Neither is it very cer- 
rain whether Camillus was not rather Cenſor this 
Year, than Military Tribune. Whichſoever of 
theſe different Opinions be right, we ſhall find 
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on had the Chief Glory of this 
"Wa 
Appius was Grandſon of the Decemuoir , and 
Son of another Appizes Claudius who was Milita- 
ry Tribune in the 329th Year from the Foundati- 
on of Rome. This Conformity of both Names, 
which we ſo often meet with in the Senators of 
the Claudian Family, ſhows that they were all 
the Eldeſt Sons of their Houſe, according to the 
Practice of Rome, where the Eldeſt Son always 
bore the ſame Name as his Father; whereas the 
younger were diſtinguiſhed by Names either 
from the Order of their Birth, or from the 
Time or Hour in which they were named. Ap- 
pius ſtay'd at Rome to curb the Tribunes, and to 
ſuppreſs the uſual Seditions of the People; Ca- 
illus in Quality of Military Tibune, and after- 
17 as Di&ator, brought this War to a happy 
Iflue. 
We may judge of the Strength of the Place 
by the Length of the Siege, which laſted Ten 
whole Years, with various Succeſs. The Roman 
Generals, rather than diſcontinue it, built Lodg- 
ments to defend the Soldiers againſt the Severi- 
ties of Winter. The 'Tribznes had no ſooner 
heard of this, but they immediately made it a 
Pretence to raiſe their common Outcry againſt 
the Senate. They ſaid in every Aſſembly, That 
indeed they always feared, the Gifts of the Senate 
concealed ſome hidden Poiſon : That this new 
Pay, which, they valued themſelves ſo much up- 
on, was only a Bait which the Patricians had 
uſed to deceive the People: That indeed it had 
been the Price of their Liberty: That the Mi- 
litary Tribunes, by detaining the Soldiers in 
the Camp during Winter, had viſibly no other 
| 1995 End, 
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End, but to deprive the People's Party of the 


Help of their Votes : That the Senate and Pa- 
iricians would now reipn deſpotically in all the 
Aſſemblies: But that they ought ro make them 
know, that they govern'd Men who were free; 
and that the People ſhould order the Generals to 
bring the Troops back to Rome at the End of 
every Campaign, that the poor Citizen who dai- 
ly expos'd his Life in the Defence of his Coun- 
try, might enjoy a little Reſt, have the Plea- 
ſure of ſeeing his Houſe, his Wife and his Chil- 
dren, and give his Voice in the Election of the 


Magiſtrates. 
__ Appirs, whom the Military Tribznes had left Liv. I. 3. 


at Rome, to oppoſe the Meaſures of the J- © 3- | 


Oroſ. 
ſeditious Speeches, called an Aſſembly, and com- LY o 72 


bunes of the People, being informed of theſe 


plained at firſt with a great deal of Gentleneſs 


and Moderation, That the Forum was become 


the public Rendezvous of all the mutinous Spi- 
rits, and the Theatre of all Seditions, That they 
publickly deſpiſed the Senate, the Magiſtrates, 


and the Laws ; And that the Tr1bunes of the 


People had now nothing farther to do, but to 
go into the very Camp to corrupt the Army, 
and draw it away from its Obedience to its Ge- 
nerals. He reproached them, That they ſtudi- 
ed nothing but how to break oft all Union be- 
tween the ſeveral Orders of the State : Thar 
they were the only Authors of all Diviſions; 
That they were every Day fomenting them by 
their ſeditious Harangues ; and that more Ene- 
mies to Rome than the Veientes themſelves , 


they matter d little how the Siege went, pro- 


vided they hinder d the Patrician Generals from 
obtaining Glory in it. We ſhould either not 
. have undertaken this Siege, added he, or we 
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ce ſhould continue it. Shall we abandon our Camp, 
e our Legions, the Forts we have erected from Di- 
© ftance to Diſtance, our Towers, our Mantelets 
& and our Gahions ; and ſo have all the ſame 
«© Works to begin again the next Summer? 
* But who will promiſe your Tribunes, who 
* give you ſuch wholſome Advice, that all Tu/- 
ce cany, ſacrificing the Averſion they have for 
© the King of the Veientes to the true Intereſt 
e of their Country, will not take Arms, and 
< come to their Aſſiſtance ? Can you ſo much 
* as doubt that the Vezentes, during the Inter- 
*© miſſion of the Siege, will put Troops and 
« Ammunition into the Town? Who can aſ- 
* ſure you, that they will not even be before- 
* hand with you the next Year ; and that grown 
** ſtronger, and provoked by the Ravage we 
have made of their Lands, they will not 
come and plunder ours? But what Con- 
* tempt will it not bring upon the Republic, 
jf the Nations bordering upon Rome, who are 
* now Jealous of her Greatneſs, ſhall find that 
* your Generals, fetter'd by the new Laws of 
* your Tribunes, date not finiſh a Siege, nor 
& keep the Field a Moment after the fine Wea- 
* ther is paſſed ? Whereas nothing will make 
% the Roman People more dreadful, than their 
4 ſhowing that no Severity of the Seaſons is 
able to put a Stop to their Enterpriſes ; and 
< that they are firmly reſolved to conquer, or 
* die at the Foot of the Enemies Ram- 
'- pats ? 
The People prejudiced by their Tribunes gave 
no great heed to _ Repreſentations ; but a 
Lo which the Romans ſuffered at the Siege, 
brought about what that prudent Diſcourſe could 
. not 
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not effect. The Veientes in a Sally ſurprized 
the Beſiegers, flew a great Number of them, ſet 
fire to their Machines, and ruined moſt of their 


Works. This News, inſtead of depreſling the 
Spirits of the Romans, inſpired them with new 
Ardor for the continuation of the Siege. The 
Knights, whom the State was to furniſh with 


Horſes, offered to mount them ſelves at their own 


Expence. The People after their Example cried 


out, they were ready to march to ſupply the 


Places of the Soldiers that were loſt, and ſwore 
they would never leave the Camp till the City 
was taken. The Senate gave great Praiſes to all. 
It was reſolved to allow pay to all the Voluntiers 
that would go to the Siege. At the ſame time 
they ſettled a particular Pay for the Horſe, and 


this was the firſt time that the Cavalry was pay'd 


out of the Publick Treaſure. 
The Tr:ibunes of the People, faw, not without 


great Uneaſineſs and Jealouſy, that this Loſs, in- 
ſtead of railing the Complaints and Murmurs of 


the Multitude, had only increaſed the Warmth 


and Courage of all Orders and Degrees, for the 
carrying on of the Siege. But a new defeat fur- 


niſhed them with an Occaſion and Pretence of 
inveighing againſt the Senate with Impunity. 


Tear of 
Rome, 


359. 


Plut. in 
Camillo. 
v. Oros. 
3 2. C. 19. 


Live. L-$6 
C. 


The Capenates and Faliſci, People of Tuſcany, Year of 
neareſt to the Veientes, and conſequently moſt Rome, 


concerned in their Prefervation , armed in pri- 
vate. They Joined their Troops, ſurprized and 
attacked the Enemies Camp. L. Virginius, and 
M. Sergius, both Military Trihunes, commanded 
at this Siege. The Jealouſy, ſo common in an 
equal Authority, had ſet them at variance: Each 
had a Body of Troops under his Command, 
which were divided as it were into two different 


351. 


Camps. The Enemies on one Side fall upon that 
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of Sergius, at the ſame time that the Beſieged 
make a Sally by Agreement, and attack the 
other. The Soldier who thinks he has all the 
Forces in Tuſcany to deal with is diſmay d, fights 
faintly, and rather to defend his own Life, than 
to attack his Enemy's. It is not long before he 
feeks his Safety in a haſty Flight; all give way, 
and the Rout becomes general. Virgins only 
cou'd ſave his Colleagues Army. His Troops 
were ranged in Order of Battel ; but the Animo- 
ſity between thoſe two Generals was ſo great, 
that Serg:ns choſe rather to periſh than to ask the 
Aſſiſtance of one he hated. Virg:mus on his Side, 
overjoyed to ſee him beaten, refuſed his own 
Officers leave to go to his Succour, unleſs he 
would fend and beg it. The Enemy improved 
the Diviſion of the Leaders: Sergizs's Army 
fled in diforder to Rome, which was but fix 
Leagues diſtant from the Camp, and Sergius 
went thither himſelf, not ſo much to Juſtify his 
own Conduct, as to ſet forth the Blackneſs of 
that of his Colleague. ans” 

The Senate in this Confuſion, ſent Orders to 
Virginius to leave his Army under the Com- 
mand of kis Lieutenants, and repair immedi- 
ately to Rome, to anſwer to the Complaints 
which his Colleague preferred againſt him. The 
Diſpute was managed with great Acrimony, and 
the two Alilitary Tribunes ran into Invectives 
againſt each other. The Senate finding them 
equally guilty, the one in not having fought with 
{ſufficient Courage, and the other in ſuffering his 
Fellow Citizens to periſh, rather than ſave his 
Colleague, decreed that they ſhould both loſe their 
Dignity, and the People immediately proceed to 
a new Election. The Tyibunes at firſt argued 
againlt paying Obedience ro this Decree, under 
LR pretence 
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pretence that their Authority was not expired. 
The Tribunes of the People laid hold of this 


Occaſion to enlarge their Power, and threatned 


the two Generals that they would cauſe them to 
be impriſoned, if they did not obey the Senate's 
Orders. Servilius Abala, the firſt Military Tri- 
bune, full of Indignation at the haughty manner 
in which theſe Plebeian Magiſtrates treated his 
Colleagues: You have no Right, ſays he, to 
„ threaten thoſe whom you ought to obey. My 
“ Colleagues are not ignorant of the Submiſſion 
« we all owe to the Decrees of the Senate, and 
« if they are refractory to its Commands, I 
* will name a Dictator, who by his abſolute 
* Authority ſhall be able without your interpo- 
* ſition to force them to quit their Office. 

The two Tribunes finding it impoſſible to reſiſt 


this unanimous Conſent of the Senate abdicated 
their Magiſtracy, and the People proceeded to 


a new Election. 
But the Tribunes of the People were not ſa- 


tisfied with the Depoſition of thoſe two Gene- 
rals ; and while thoſe who were choſen in their 


Room led a new Army to the Seige of Vey, 
thoſe Plebeian Magiſtrates ſummoned Serg1us and 
Virginius before the Aſſembly of the People. 


They forgot nothing upon this Occaſion that 


might inflame the Minds of the Multitude, not 


only againſt the two Perſons accuſed, but alſo 


againſt the whole Body of the Senate. | 


9 


They repreſented with as much Art as Malice, Tr 
that the ſole Aim of that Society was to diminiſh Rome, 


the Number of the People, to weaken its Power, 
to hinder its Aſſemblies, or at leaſt to defer the 
convening of them. That the laſt Misfortune 
ought not to be look'd upon as thoſe common 


352. 


Miſchances which may happen to the very great- 


elt 


10 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions 
eſt Captains, but that it was contrived in conſe- 
quence of this ſecret Deſign laid to deſtroy tze 
People: That the Generals, after having ſpent 
a whole Campaign in the Seige of Very, had ſuf- 
fered their Gabions to be burnt, their Forts to be 
taken, and all their Works to be ruined, only to ] 
prolong the War: That after this, Sergius s Camp 
was ſold to the Enemy : That this General, ra- 
ther than deſire Aid of his Colleague, had choſe 
to let his Soldiers be cut to Pieces; and that Vir- 
ginius beheld this Rout of the Legions as a Vi- 

Cory which without his drawing his Sword, de- 
livered him and his Party from ſo many Enemies 
as there were P/ebeians in thoſe Troops : That 
after ſo infamous an Action, the Senate yet fan- 
cied they could impoſe upon the People, by 
obliging the two Generals to leave the Command 
of their Armies: But that the People ought to 
ſhew by a ſevere Puniſhment of the Criminals, 
that they were not to be deceived by ſo groſs an 
Artifice. That in order to prevent the ill Defigns 
of the Nobility for the future, they ſhould fill 
the Military Tribunate with brave Plebeians, who 
would be equally watchful for the Defence of 
their Country, and the particular Preſervation of 
the People. CEE | 

Sergius in vain alledged in his Excuſe the or- 
dinary Fate of War, the Terror that was ſpread 
through his Army, and the Treachery of his 
Colleague, who had abandoned, and as it were 
given him up to the Enemy, who attack'd him 
on two different Sides. No Diſtinction was made 
between Misfortune and Guilt; he was con- 
demned to pay a great Fine as well as Virginius, 
tho' he pleaded that it was unjuſt to puniſh him 

Liv. I. 5. for the Faults of his Colleague. MATE” 
C. I2. 
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in the ROMAN REPu B IIC. 11 
The Tribunes of the People, taking occaſion of 


the general Animoſity they had raiſed againſt the 


Patricians, never left repreſenting to the Multi- 
tude in all the Aſſemblies, that the time was come 


to free themſelves from the Tyranny of the Se- 


nate, That they ſhould take the Sovereign Au- 
thority, and chief Dignities of the Republic out 
of the Hands of the Sergi and Virgin, and give 
them to Plebeians worthy of thoſe honourable 
Employments. They exclaim in Publick, that the 
Liberty of the 1 was in Danger. They 
make Intereſt, and form Cabals in private: In a 
word, they ſo beſtir themſelves, that in the two 
next Elections, they get Pleberans named for Mi- 7.,r; of 
litary Tribunes. A new Revolution in the Go- Rome, 
vernment of the Republick, but whoſe Conſe- 3353, 354 
quences were fatal to the State in ſeveral Advan- 
tages, which the Enemies of Rome gained over 
the Armies commanded by Pleberans. 

A contagious Diſtemper ſucceeded theſe De- 
feats. The People in Conſternation had recourſe 
to the Gods; the Temples were crowded Day 
and Night with Men, Women and Children im- 
ploring their Clemency. The Duumvirs, after Year of 


_ conſulting the Sacred Books of the Sybil, or- Rome, 


dered the Lediſtermum. This was an antient 354, 
Ceremony, in which they took the Statues of _ 5 
the Gods down from their Niches ; they for de Civ. . 
Eight Days together ſerved them up magnificent 3. c. 17: 
Repaſts, as if they had been capable of making 
uſe of them ; the Citizens, each according to his 
Ability kept open Houſe. They invited indiffe- 
rently Friends and Foes ; Strangers were particu- 
larly well received ; they ſet the Priſoners at Li- 
berty 3 and it was a Point of Conſcience, not to 


take them up again after the Feltival was over, 
The 


12 


Rome, 
355. 
359. 


357. 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutions 
The Patricians taking Advantage of this Diſ- 


poſition in Mens Minds, turned theſe Misfor- 


tunes of the Republick into a Religious Myſtery. 
They aſcribed them to the Wrath of the Gods, 
who, they ſaid, were diſpleaſed, that in the laſt 
Elections ſufficient Regard was not had to the 
Nobility, who alone had Inſpection over Sacri- 
fices. Theſe Reaſons, much more powerful than 
all the Orations of the Tribunes of the People, 


prevailed over the Minds of the Multitude. Eve- 


ry Body looked upon the Misfortunes of the Re- 
publick, as the infallible Interpreters of the Will 


of the Gods; and for fear of provoking them 


more, they failed not, in the next Election to re- 
ſtore the Military Tribunate to the Patricians 
alone. 

The Siege went on but ſlowly, and the whole 
Power of the Roman Arms was ſpent in ravaging 
the Lands of the Enemy. The War was yer 


more unſucceſsful the following Year ; and they 
oblig'd the Military Tribunes, with whom they 


were diffatisfied, to abdicate their Dignity, un- 


der Colour that ſome Ceremony had been omit- 


ted in the Auſpices taken for their Election: A 
Pretence which the two Parties made uſe of by 
turns to depoſe the Magiſtrates they did not like. 
They had recourſe upon this Occaſion, as in a 
public Calamity, to a Dicfator. M. Furius Ca- 
millus was raiſed to this Supreme Dignity; 
which he owed only to the Need wherein the 


Republic thought ſhe ſtood of fo great a Cap- 
tain: A Time when ſuperior Merit, without ma- 


king the leaſt Intereſt, naturally falls into its right 


place. It had already been obſerved, that in all 


the Employ ments which Camillus had ſhared with 
Colleagues, his great Valour and extraordinary Ca- 
pacity had gained him the Honour of the whole 
Command, 


in the ROMAN ReeuBLicCk. 
Command, as if he had governed in Chief; and 


it was afterwards found, that during his DiQa- 


torſhips, he ruled with ſo much Gentleneſs 


and Moderation, that the Officers who obey'd . 


his Orders, thought they took Parr in his Au- 


ry 


thority. He named for General of the Horſe plut. in 


P. Cornelius Scipio; and at the fame time raiſed _ Cam, 
100. 


14. 


2 great Body of Troops. The People ſtrove 


who ſhould firſt liſt themſelves under his Ban- 


ners; every Body was for going to the Wars with 
a General whom Victory had never deſerted. 
The Allies themſelves ſent to ofter him a ſtrong 
Supply of their choiceſt Youth. The Dictator 
immediately repaired to the Camp before Vey : 
His mere Preſence reſtored the Military Diſci- 
pline, which had been very much {lacken'd fince 


the Diviſion and Defeat of the Military Tr1bunes. 


The Place was more ſtraitly incloſed, and the 
Forts repaired which the Enemy had ruined. He 
then marched againſt the Faliſci and the Cape- 
nates, whom he defeated in a pitch'd Bartel ; 
and after this Victory,which left him the Country 
open, he returned to the Siege, and puſhed it on 
with great Vigor. 

The Beſieged defended themſelves with no 
leſs Courage. The Dictator fearing he ſhould 
not carry by Aſſault or open Force a Town which 


had a whole Army for irs Garriſon, had Recourſe 


to Mines and Sapping. His Soldiers, by hard La- 
bour,and without being diſcovered by the Beſieged, 
opened themſelves a private Paſſage to the very 
Caſtle. Thence they ſpread themſelves through 
the Town; one Body tell upon the Rear of thoſe 
that ſtill detended the Walls ; another broke down 
the Gates ; and the whole Army ruſhed into the 


Place. The unhappy Veientes felt the firſt Fury 35 ar 
of the Conqueror. They ſpared only thoſe whom of Rome. 


they 
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they found unarm'd ; and the Soldier, yet more 
covetous than cruel, fell to plunder with the Leave 


of the General. 


The Length of the Siege, the Dangers there 


had been in it, the Uncertainty of Succeſs, all 
this made the News of the taking this Town be re- 
ceived at Rome with the utmoſt Tranſport and Joy. 
All the Temples were filled with Roman Ladies, and 
Four Days were ſet apart for a Publick Thankſgi- 
ving to the Gods; which had never beſore been pra- 
ctiſed in the Republick upon the greateſt Succeſs. 
The very Triumph of the Dictator had ſome- 
thing particular in it. Camillus appeared in a 
_ Chariot drawn by Four Horſes, all Milk- 
white. 

This Singularity diſpleaſed the People. In the 
midſt of the Praiſes they gave the DiQtator, they 
could not, without a ſecret Indignation, behold 
this Chief Magiſtrate, affecting a Pomp formerly 
reſerved to the Royalty; and fince the Expulſion 
of the Kings, conſecrated only to the Worſhip of 
the Gods. This diminiſhed their Eſteem and 
Affection for Camillus And the Reſiſtance he 
afrerwards made againſt ſome Propoſals of one of 
the Tribunes, finiſhed the making him odious to 
the Multitude. | 

Tear of T. Sicinius Dentatus, Tribune of the People, pro- 
Rome. poſed to make a Second Rome of the City of Vey, 
355 by ſending thither One Half of the Senate, Knights, 
Plur. vis: and People. He repreſented its Situation, Strength, 
Camilli. Magnificence of its Buildings, and its Territory more 
extenſive and fruitful than that of Rome her ſelf: 
And he added, that the Romans might the more 
eaſily by this means preſerve their Conqueſts. 

The People, always fond of Novelties, recei- 
ved theſe Propoſals with great Demonſtrations of 
Joy. The Affair, according to Cuſtom, was 

carried 
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carried firſt before the Senate. Camillus, who was 
but juſt out of his Dittatorſhip, oppos d it 
ſtrongly. Not but that it had been a great Honour 
to him, to ſee ſo great a Town that he had con- 
uer d inhabited by Romans; and he might con- 
ider, that the more Inhabitants it had, the more 
Witneſſes there would be of his Glory. But he 
thought it was a Crime to carry the Roman Peo- 
ple into a Captive Land, and to prefer the 
Country of the Vanquiſh'd to that which was 
Victor. He added, it ſeem d to him impoſlible, 
that Two ſuch powerful Cities ſnould long con- 
tinue in Peace, live under the ſame Laws, and 
form but One Republick. That theſe Two 
Cities would by degrees grow Two different 
States; which, after having made War upon 
one another, would at length become a Prey to 
their Common Enemies. 


The Senators and principal of the Nobility, 1a, 9 8 
mov d with the Remonſtrances of this Chief kome 355: 


Citizen of the Republick, declared they would 
die in the Preſence of the Roman People, before 
they would leave their Country. All of them, 
both old and young went to the Place where the 
People was aſſembled; and mixing with the 
Crowd, conjured them with Tears in their Eyes, 
not to abandon that Auguſt City, which was one 
Day to be Miſtreſs of the whole World, and to 
which the Gods had made ſuch Glorious Pro- 
miſes. They then pointed to the Capitol, and 
asked the P/eberans, if they could have the Heart 
to leave Jupiter, Veſta, Romulus, and the other 
Guardian Deities of the City, for a Sicinius, who, 
by this fatal Diviſion, only ſought to ruin the 
Commonwealth. In a word, theſe prudent Se- 
nators having taken the People by Motives of Re- 
ligion, they could not withſtand them. They i 
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ed, tho' unwillingly, to that inward Power, which 
is conſtantly produced by the Prejudices of Edu- 
cation. Siciniuss Propoſal was rejected by Plu- 
rality of Voices ; and the Senate, as a kind of 
Reward to the People for their Compliance, de- 
creed, by the Advice of Camillus, that Seven 
Acres of the Lands of the Veientes ſhould be di- 
{tributed to every Maſter of a Family ; and in 
order to induce free Perſons to marry, and to 


enable them to raiſe Children, that might in 


Time be ſerviceable to the Commonwealth, a 
Proportion ihould be allowed to them alſo. 

The People, charmed with this Liberality, 
ſhowered great Praiſes upon the Senate. Concord 
again flouriſh'd between thoſe Two Orders ; nay, 


the People, in Deference to the Senate, conſent- 


ed the two following Years, that the Conſulate 
ſhould be reſtored. Under the Government of 


theſe Patrician Magiſtrates, the Aqui were con- 


quer'd ; and the Faliſci ſubmitted to the Repub- 
lick. All theſe Advantages were aſcribed to the 
Wiſdom and Valour of Camillus. They were ſo 
many new Injuries with reſpeCt to the Tribures, 
who could not forgive him this Union between 
the People and Senare, which they looked upon 
as his Work, and the Extinction of their Au- 
thority. 

They would gladly have eaſed themſelves of 
Him who alone was more formidable to them 
than the whole Senate. But it was a difficult 
Thing to attack a Man revered by his Fellow- 
Citizens for his Virtues, adored by the Soldier, 
and never found to have any other Intereſt at 
Heart beſide that of his Country. 

His Piety ſoon after furniſhed them with a 


Pretence which their Envy and Hatred could not 


help them to. That Genera), juſt before he or- 
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der'd his Troops to mount the Aſſault at the 


1 Siege of Veij, had made a Vow to conſecrate the 


Tenth Part of the Booty to Apollo. But when 
the City was won, amidſt the Diſorder and 
Confuſion of the Plunder, he remembred not 
his Vow. And when the Tenderneſs of his 
Conſcience recalled the Memory of it, every 
thing was gone. There was no poſſible Way of 
obliging the Soldiers to reſtore Effects which 
they had either conſumed, or otherwiſe parted 
with. In this Perplexity the Senate proclaimed, 
that all who had any Fear of the Gods, ſhould 
themſelves compute the Value of their Booty, 
and bring the Tenth Part of that Value to the 
Queſtors, in order to make an Offering worthy 
of the Piety and Majeſty of the Roman People. 

This Contribution, exacted at a wrong Time, 
irritated the People againſt Camillus. Their 
Tribunes greedily ſeiz'd this Occaſion of falling 
upon him. They recalled the Memory of his 
Triumph, in which, contrary to Cuſtom, he 
appeared in a Chariot drawn by Four White 
Horſes. They added, that this haughty Patri- 
cian, whoſe Policy it was to keep the People al- 
ways in Indigence, feigned to have vowed to the 
Gods the Tenth Part of the Plunder at Vey, only 
for a Pretence of Tithing the Wealth of the Sol- 
dier, and dreining the People. Hereupon, one 
of thoſe Tribunes, called Lucius Apuleius, ſum- 3524 Tear 
moned him before the Aſſembly of the People, 4 Rome. 
and accuſed him of having embezzled out of the 
Pillage at Vey certain Braſs Gates that were ſeen 
in his Houſe. EG 

Ca millus, ſurprized at this new kind of Accuſation, plut. in 
aſſembled his Friends, and the Chief of his Tribe, at Cam. 
his own Houſe ; and conjured them not to ſuffer 


their General to be * upon ſo weak a Pre- 
tence, 


Poly 
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tence. Theſe Plebians, prepoſſeſs'd by their 
Tribunes, after having taken Counſel among 
themſelves, reply'd, that they would willingly 
pay the Fine to which he ſhould be condemned ; 
bur that it was not in their Power to get him ac- 
uitted. Camillus deteſting their Weakneſs, re- 
ſolv'd rather to baniſh himſelf from Rome of his 
own Accord, than to have the Shame of Con- 
demnation affixed to his Name. He at his De- 
parture embraced his Wife and Children ; and 
without being follow'd by any Body of Note, 
came to the Gate of the City. It 1s related, 
that he then ſtopp'd, and turning towards the 
Tear of Capitol, pray'd the Gods, that his ungrateful 
Rome3 62. Countrymen might quickly repent their having 
uh J. 5. repay'd his Services with ſo ſharp an Outrage; 
a Cumilli. and that their own Calamities might oblige them 
to recall him. He retired to Ardea, a City not 
far from Rome, where he heard that he was fined 
Val. Max. Fifteen thouſand Aſſes, which may amount to 
l. 5. C. 3. about 150 Crowns of our Money. 
It was believ'd, that the Imprecations of this 
Great Man call'd down the Anger of the Gods, 
and brought on the bloody War which the Gaus 
made againſt the Romans, At leaſt theſe two 
Events followed each other ſo cloſe, that the Peo- 
ple, always ſuperſtitious, aſcribed the Loſs of 
Rome to the Baniſhment of Camillus. 
The firſt Irruprion of the Gauls into Italy hap- 
b. Liv. pened in the Reign of Iarquin the Ancient, 


Diad. Si- About the Year of the World Three thouſand four 
cul. Plur. hundred and fixteen, and from the Foundation of 


* Rome the Hundred and ſixty fitth. Ambzigatus 


then reigned over the whole Cz/rzc Gaul. This 
Prince finding thoſe great Provinces too much 
crowded with Inhabitants, ſer two of his Ne- 


phews, Szgoveſus and Bellovs ſus, at the Head of 
Pg 5 


a flou- 
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2 flouriſhing Youth, whom heobliged to go look 
tor new Settlements abroad: Either that it was the 
common Cuſtom which was ſtill praciſed in the 
North to the very Tenth Century ; or that 
Ambigatus had recourſe to theſe Military Colo- 
nies, to get rid of an active, reſtleſs, and turbu- 
lent Number of Youth : Be this as it will, the 
Chance of Augury ſent Sigoveſus beyond the 
Rhine ; where taking his Way thro' the Foreſt of 
Hircinia, he opened himſelf a Paſſage by Force 
of Arms, and poſſeſſed himſelf of Bohemia, and 
the neighbouring Provinces. Belloveſus turn- 
ed to Italy, and after having paſſed the A/ps ; 
the Senones and People of Mans, who were 
moſt numerous in his Army, ſettled in thoſe 
fine Provinces that are between the Mountains of 
the A/ps, thoſe of the Apennine, the River Je- 


'Y ſin, and the River 7%, which falls into the Sea 


on this {ide Ancona. There they eſtabliſhed 
themſelves, and to them is aſcribed theOrizin and 
Foundation of the Cities of Milan, Verona, Padua, 
Breſcia, Como, and ſeveral other Towns in that 
Country, which ſubſiſt at this Day. The firſt 
War they had with the Romans, was about the 
Year of the World 3616, Two Hundred 
Years after their Paſſage into Italy. They were 
then beſieging Claſium, a City of Tiſcany. The 
Inhabitants fearing to fall into the Hands of theſe 
Barbarians, implored the Aſſiſtance of the Ro- 
mans, tho' they had no other Reaſon to expect 
ir, but that in the laſt War they did not take 


Arms in favour of the Vezentes, as moſt of the 


other Nations of Hetruria had done. The Se- 


nate, who had no particular Alliance with that Ci- 
ty, only ſent an Embaſſy of three young Patricians, 
all three Brothers, and of the Fabian Family, to 


propole an Accommodation between the tro 


CY | Par- 
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Year of Parties. Theſe Ambaſſadors being arrived at the 
Rome Camp of the Gale, were conducted into the 
3%. Council. They offered the Mediation of Rome, 

and demanded of Brennus, the King or Leader 
of theſe Tranſalpine Gauis, what Pretenſions a 
ſtrange People could have upon Tſcany; or 
whether they in particular had received Injury 
from thoſe of 22 ? Brennus anſwered proud. | 
ly, that his Right lay in his Sword, and that al! 
things belong d to the brave and valiant ; but 
that without having Recourſe to this Primitive 
Law of Nature, he had a juſt Complaint againſt 
the Cluſians, who having much more Lands than 
they could cultivate, had refuſed to give him 
thoſe they left fallow. © They do us (added 
he) the ſame Wrong that you formerly receiv d 
« from the Sabines, the Albans, the Frdenates, © 
and that you now daily ſuffer from the Agquz, 
* the Volſai, and all your Neighbours in general, 
* whom Sword in hand you deprived of the 
© beſt Part of their Territory; therefore ceaſe 
< to interpoſe in behalf of the Cuſians, for fear 
© your Example ſhould teach us to defend thoſe 
** whom: you have ſtripped of their ancient In- 
r 
The Faby, enraged at fo haughty an Anſwer, 
diſſembled their Reſentment ; and, under Pre- 
rence of wanting to confer with the Magiſtrates 
of Cluſium, in quality of Mediators, defir d Leave 
to go into the Town. But they were no ſooner 
there, than inſtead of acting according to their 
Character, and performing the Office of Mini- 
ſters of Peace, theſe Ambaſſadors, too young 
tor an Employment that requires the utmoſt Pru- 
dence, ſuftering themſelves to be carried away by 
their Courage, and the Fire of Youth, ſtirred up 
the Inhabitants to a vigorous Defence. 3 
them 
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them an Example, they put themſelves at their 
Head in a Sally, and Q. Eubius, the Chief of 
the Embaſſy, {ew with his own Hand one of the 
principal Captains of the Gav/s. Brennus, juſtly 


 provok'd at ſuch a Proceeding, acted nor like a 


arbarian ; he ſent a Herald ro Rome, to demand 
that thoſe Ambaſladors, who had ſo manifeſtly 
violated the Law of Nations, ſhould be deliver'd 
up to him; and in caſe of Refuſal, the ſame 
Herald had Orders to declare War againſt the 
Romans. 

The Herald being come to Rome, and having 
declared his Meſſage, the Affair was put into 
Deliberation : The wiſeſt of the Senate were for 
puniſhing thoſe who had committed ſo raſh an 


Action; or at leaſt, for trying to appeaſe the 
Gauls with Money. But the youngeſt of that 


Body, drove on by their Courage, rejected this 
Advice, as unworthy of the Roman Name. The 
Affair was referred to the Aſſembly of the Peo- 
ple; and Fabius Ambuſius, the Father of the 
Amballadors, who, tho' a Patrician, had found 
means to render himſelf agreeable to the People, 
made ſo ſtrong an Intereſt, that they not only 
ſent back the Herald without Satisfaction, but 
allo choſe his Sons Military Tribunes and Leaders 
of the Army, which they reſolved to ſend apainit 


the Gauls. Brennys, at the Return of his He- 


rald, removed his Arms and his Reſentment from 
the C/uftans to the Romans, and marched directly 


to Rome. His Army was numerous; all fled Tr y 
before him; the Inhabitants of the Towns and ome 


Villages left their Habitations at his Approach; 353. 
but he ſtopp'd no where, and declared, his Deſign 

was againſt none but the Romans. 
The Military 17ibunes marched out of ome, 
at the Head of Forty thouſand Men. Their Troops 
| "#3 were 
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were not fewer in Number than thoſe of Brennus; 
but there was more Order and Obedience in the 
Army of the Gaule. The Roman Generals, ſince 
the Diſgrace and Baniſhment of Camillus, durſt 
not a& with full Authority, but were forced to 
wink at the want of Diſcipline and the Licentiouſ- 
neſs of their Soldiers, inſtead of commanding them 


with that abſolute Authority which is required 


in War. It was alſo obſerved, That theſe Tri- 
bunes, before they left Rome, did not facrifice 
to the Gods, and neglected to conſult the Au- 
ſpices ; Eſſential Ceremonies among a People full 
of Snperſtition, and that drew their Courage and 
Confidence from the propitious Signs which the 
Augurs gave them. But nothing did more Pre- 
Judice to the Romans, than the Number of their 
Commanders. There was in their Army Six 
Military Tr:6z2es, all with equal Authority, moſt 


of them young, and Men of more Valour than 


Capacity. They advanc'd boldly againſt the Gauls, 
whom they. met near the River Allia, Half a 
Day's Journey from Rome. Each Nation imme- 
diately drew up its Army. The Romans, that 
they might not be ſurrounded by the Enemy, 
extended their Wings, and placed their beſt Sol- 
diers on the Right and Left, which weaken'd the 
Centre. It was againſt this Part that the Gaus 
bent their chief Forces: They ſoon pierced and 
broke the Cohorts of which it conſiſted. The 
Two Wings finding themſelves cut off from the 
Army, and their Centre poſſeſs d by the Enemy, 
took to flight, without drawing their Swords. 
It was not fo much a Battel, as à general Rout; 
and in this Diſorder and Afright, the Soldiers, 
inſtead of returning to Rome, (which was but 
Threeſcore Szadia off) threw themſelves into 
Vei,, Others were drowned, as they endeavour'd 

to 
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© to ſwim croſs the ber: Many, purſued by the Year of 
Enemy, fell beneath the Sword of the Conque- — 
f got to F. J . 
Rome, whither they carried Terror and Conſter- . in 
nation. The Senate thinking the whole Army Camillo. 


ror. Some few, who eſcaped their Rage, 


had been cut to pieces, and not having Forces 
ſufficient to defend the City, threw into the Ca- 
pico] all the Men that were fit to bear Arms. 
They carried into it all the Proviſions they could 
get together; and that they might laſt the lon- 
ger, admitted none into the Place, but what 
were capable of defending it. Moſt of the old 
Men, Women and Children, ſeeing themſelves 
without Governors, or any Scheme to follow, hid 
themſelves in the Fields, and diſperſed among 
the neighbouring Towns. But the old Senators, 
rather than bear a Load of Miſery and feeble old 
Age among Strangers, reſolved to bury them- 
ſelves under the Ruins of their Country, and 
to end their. Days in a City which they 
could no longer defend. Several Prieſts Joined 
with them, and generouſly devoted themſelves 
to Death like thoſe illuſtrious old Men. This Sort 
of Selt-Devotion was a Point of Religion; and 


the Romans believed, that the voluntary Sacrifice 


which their Leaders made of their Lives to the 
Infernal Gods, brought Diſorder and Confufion 
among the Enemy. Theſe venerable Men having 
put on, ſome their Sacred Habits, and ſome their 
Conſular Robes, and all the Marks of their Dig- 
nity, placed themſelves at the Doors of their 
Houſes in Chairs of Ivory, where they expected 
" Enemy and Death with the greateſt Con- 
ancy. 


If after the Defeat at A/la the Gaule had plut. in 
march'd ſtrait to Rome, the Republick had been Cam. 


loſt, and the Roman Name extinguiſhed. But 
N C4 | thoſe 
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thoſe Barbarians having ſpent almoſt Three Days ; 
in ſharing their Booty, the Time they linger'd away 
in this Enjoyment of the Fruits of their Victory, 
loſt them the whole Advantage they had gain- 
ed by it. The Romans, during this Delay, ſent 
away their Wives and Children : The Senators, 
and all that were capable of bearing Arms, retir'd 
into the Capitol, where they could not eaſily be 
forced. Brennus enter'd Rome, and made him- 
ſelf Maſter of it about the Year 363, from its 
Foundation. The Gates were open; the Walls 
without Defence, and the Houſes without Inha- 
bitants. This Solitude in a very populous City, 
made them apprehenſive of ſome Ambuſh. But 
as he underſtood his Trade, and was a Soldier 
and à Captain, he immediately ſecured his Con- 
queſt by ſtrong Bodies of Guards, which he ſet 
in the public Places and chief Streets. 

The firſt SpeQacle that offer'd it ſelf to his 
Sighr, and moſt drew his Attention, were thoſe 
venerable old Men, who (as we faid before) had 
devoted themſelves to Death, and who expected 
ir at the Doors of their Houſes. Their magni- 
ficent Habits, their white Beards, an Air of 
Greatneſs and Conſtancy, the Silence they kept; 
all this at firſt ſurprized the Gaule, and inſpired 
them with the ſame ReſpeQ, as they would have 
had for ſo many Gods. They durſt not come 
near them; but one Soldier, bolder than the 
reſt, having out of Curioſity touch'd the Beard 
of one of the old Senators, that generous old 
Man, not being us'd to ſuch Familiarity, gave 
him a Blow on the Head with his Ivory Stick. 
The Soldier, in Revenge, immediately killed 
him ; and at the ſame time, the other old Men 
and the Prieſts were {laughter'd like him in 
their Chairs. All thoſe Inhabitants that had not 

been 
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been able to eſcape, were put to the Sword, 
without Diſtinction of Age or Sex. Brennus 
then inveſted the Capitol, and ſummon'd thoſe 
that had ſhut themſelves up in ir to ſurrender : 
But finding them immoveable, he endeavour'd 
to ſcale the Place. The Romans, who fought 
with great Advantage, drove back his Troops, 
and ſlew a great Number of them. Brennus 


| found he ſhould never be able to take a Place 


which Nature had ſo well fortified, otherwiſe 
than by Famine : But in order to be revenged 


of the Romans for their Reſiſtance, he reſolved 


to deſtroy Rome entirely. His Soldiers, by his 
Command, ſet fire to the Houſes, demoliſh'd 
the Temples and public Edifices, and razed the 
Walls. Thus, inſtead of a City already famous 
throughout all Italy, nothing was to be ſeen but 
2 few little Hills cover'd with Ruins, and a wide 
Waſte, in which Brennus encamped that Part of 
his Army that inveſted the Capitol: The other 
Part was ſent out to forage. 

Theſe Troops, who imagined they kept the 
whole Country in Subjection by the mere Terror 
of their Arms, preſerved neither Order nor Diſ- 
cipline in their Marches. The Soldiers rambled 
difterent ways to plunder ; and thole that kept 
ina Body, ſpent whole Days in drinking: Net- 


ther Officer nor Soldier dreamr of any other Ene- 


mies, but thoſe who were block d up in the Ca- 


pitol. | 


Camillus, upon his Exile, was retired to Ardea, 
as we ſald before. This great Man, more at- 
flicted at the Calamities of his Country than at 


his own Baniſhmenr, undertook to revenge her 


upon thoſe Barbarians. He eaſily perſuaded the 
Youth of the City to follow him; and, with the 
Allowance of the Magiſtrates, he marched our 


of 
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of Ardea in a very dark Night, and ſurprized 
the Gauls drowned in Wine, He made a dread- 
ful Slaughter of them ; and thole that eſcaped 
under Shelter of the Night, fell next Day into 
the Hands of the Peaſants, who gave them but 
{mall Quarter. 

The News of this Defeat was quickly ſpread 
all over Iraly. The Romans that had taken Re- 
fuge in Veij, and all that were diſperſed about in 
the Villages, aſſembled together. There was not 
one but condemn'd himſelf for the Exile of Ca- 
_— as if he had been the only Promoter of 

; and looking upon that great Man as their 
Ia Reſource after the Deſtruction of Rome, they 
reſolved to chuſe him for their Leader. Why, 
“ {aid they, muſt the Ardeates, who are Stran- 
** gers, cover themſelves with Glory under the 
Conduct of Camillus, while his own Fellow- 
Citizens wander about like wretched Outlaws 
< in the Heart of their own Country?“ All will 
obey him ; All will fight under his Banners. 
They preſently ſend him Deputies, who beſeech 
him to take into his Protection the fugitive Ro- 
mans, and the Wrecks of the Defeat at Alia. 

Comillus at firſt excuſed himſelf from accepting 
any Command, upon account- of his being an 
TOY: «© Rome is no more, anſwered the Depu- 

ties; and we can now no longer reckon our 


« ſelves Citizens of a City that is abſolutely de- 


** ſtroyed. You ſee before you the mournful 
iq W 6 of a State, that flouriſh'd for above 


Three Ages! One fingle Battel determin'd Her 


Fate, and ours; and there is no Aſylum left 
* us, but in your Camp.” 
| Comillus ſtill obedient to the Laws, would not 


yer altent ; but made them agree to ſend firſt to 


Rome, 


. 
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Rome, to know whether the Capitol ſtill held out; 
and in that Caſe, to take the Orders of the Se- 
nate which was there incloſed. 'The Commiſh- 
on was difficult : The Place was ſurrounded on 
every {ide by the Enemies Troops. Nevertheleſs 


a young Roman, call'd Pontius Commus, under- 


took it, and thro' a Thouſand Dangers arrived at 
the Capitol. The Senate was immediately aſ- 


ſembled : This Deputy gave them an Account of 


Camillus's Victory, and, on the Part of all the 
Romans that were diſperſed, demanded that great 


27 


Captain for their General. There was not much Year of 
Time ſpent in Debates upon it: The Senate and Rome, 


Soldiers, who repreſented the People, with one 3 


Voice declared him Difator. Pontius was im- 


mediately ſent away again with the Decree of 


his Nomination ; and that young Man got back 
to the Camp with the ſame good Fortune, with 
which he had aſcended to the Capitol, 
Camillus, from Baniſhment, was raiſed to the 
higheſt Dignity of his Country. He was ac- 
knowledged Dictator, and Sovereign Magiſtrate 


of the Romans. In any other Captain, this had 


been but a vain Title: They gave him with this 


Honour, neither Troops, nor Money to raiſe any. 
He made good all theſe Defeats by his Cou- 
rage, and that great Reputation which he had ſo 
juſtly gained. His new Dignity was no ſooner 
known, but Soldiers flock d from all Parts to his 
Camp ; and he quickly ſaw himſelf at the Head 


oſ above Forty Thouſand Romans, or Allies, who 


all thought themſelves invincible under ſo great a 
General. f 
While he was arming, and taking Meaſures to 


raile the Blockade of the Capitol, ſome Gauliſh 


Soldiers having found in the Mountain whereon 
that Fort is ſituated, the Footſteps of W 
ap al- 
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Paſſage, made their Report of it to Brennus ; 


who immediately laid a Deſign to ſurprize that 
Place the ſame way. He choſe out of his Ar- 
my ſuch Soldiers as had dwelt in Mountainous 


Countries, and been accuſtomed from their Youth 
ro clamber Precipices. Theſe having received 


their Orders, ſet out in the Night, under Cover 


of the dark, climbed up from Rock to Rock, 


and with much Difficulty and more Danger ad- 
vanced by deprees, lending each other a Hand, till 
they arrived at the Foot of the Wall, which on 


that Side was built very low, becauſe fo craggy 


a Place ſeem'd ſafe from all Attacks. 

The Centinel was aſleep, and the Gauls began 
to ſcale the Rampart, when ſome Geeſe conſe- 
crated to uno, and which out of a Principle of 
Religion were kept as Sacred Birds, awaked at 
the Noiſe the Gauls made, and fell ro Cackling. 
M. Manlius, a Conſular Perſon ſtarts up at the 


Noiſe, runs to the Place, and appears firſt to de- 


fend the Wall. Alone he faces the Enemy ; 
firſt cuts off the Hand of a Gaul that had raiſed 
It to ſtrike him a Blow with his Battle-Axe, and 

ives another ſuch a Shove with his Buckler, that 

e rowls him from the Top of the Rock to the 
Bottom. The whole Garriſon immediately haſtes 
to the ſame Place. They puſh, they preſs upon 
the Gauls. Manlius, at the Head of the Romans, 
tumbles them one over another; they have no 
room to fly, and moſt of them to avoid the 
Sword of the Enemy, throw themſelves into 


Precipices, ſo that very few regained their 


Camp. | | | 

The firſt Thing the Beſieged did, after having 

eſcaped ſo great a Danger, was to precipitate 

from the Top of the Rock the Centinel that had 

been found aſleep; the next Buſineſs was to 5 
| ” war 
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ward M. Manlius, who by his Courage and Vi- 


LO" 3 . 2 N 5 


gilance had ſaved the Republick. Each Soldier 
gave him half a Pound of Meal, and a little 
Meaſure of Wine which they ſaved out of their 


own Allowance. A Reward remarkable only 


upon account of the ſcarcity of Proviſions that 
began to be in the Place. Brennus deſpairing to 
become Maſter of the Fort any other ways than 
by Famine, kept it ſo ſtrictly inveſted, that for 
Seven Months that the Siege had laſted, they 
had not been able to get in the leaſt Aſſiſtance. 
The ſame Scarcity was felt in the Camp of 


the Gauls. Since the Dictatorſhip had been gi- 


ven to Camillus, that skilful General, being perfect 
Maſter of the Country, poſſeſſed all the Paſſages. 
The Gauls durſt not ſtir out to forage for fear of 
being cut to Pieces; ſo that Brennus, who be- 
ſieged the Capitol, was beſieged himſelf, and ſuf- 
fered the ſame Inconveniences that he gave the 

Beſieged. | | 
In this common Miſery the Centinels of the 
Capitol, and thoſe of the Enemy's Army began 
to talk to one another of an Accommodation. 
Theſe Diſcourſes came by degrees to the Leaders 
who were not averſe to it. The Senate, who had 
heard nothing of Camillus ſince they had named 
him Dictator, and who found themſelves cloſe 
preſſed by Hunger, reſolved to enter upon a Ne- 
gotiation. Sulpitius, a Military Tribune, had the 
Charge of it, and agreed with Brennus to give 
him a Thouſand Pound Weight of Gold, pro- 
vided he would raiſe the Siege, and depart im- 
mediately out of the Dominions of the Republick. 
The Gold was brought, but when ir came to be 
weigh'd, the Gaz/s made uſe of Falſe Weights. 
The Romans cried out againſt this unfair Deal- 
ing; but Brennus, inſtead of removing ſo plain 
an 
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an Abuſe, openly threw: his Sword and Belt into 
the Scale that was to weigh the Gold. Sulhitius 


enraged at ſo contemptuous an Inſult, ask d him 


the meaning of this extraordinary Behaviour : 
4 What ſhould it be, replied the Barbarian inſo- 
&« lently, but Woe to the conquered” ? 

During this Contelt, Camillus was advanced 
to the very Gates of Rome with his Army. Be- 
ing informed they were entered upon a Confe- 


rence he took with him his principal Officers, 


and with a ſtrong Guard reſolved to repair to 
the Place of Conference to take care of his Coun- 
try's Intereſt himſelf ; or rather, which is more 


Probable, to ſhow the Deputies of the Be- 


nieged, that he was in a Condition to bring 
them off, and to drive away their Beſiegers. 

His Army by his Command followed him a 
{mall Pace, and the Gauls who relied upon the 
Faith of a Treaty of Peace, ſuffered the firſt 
Body of that Army to approach without Op- 
poſition. 3 

As ſoon as ever Camillus appeared in the Aſ- 
ſembly, the Deputies of the Senate opened to 
make room for him, as for the chief Magiſtrate 
of the Republick. After having given him an 
Account of the Treaty they had made with 
Brennus, they complained of the Wrong that 
Prince did them in the Execution of it:“ Carry 
* back this Gold into the Capitol, ſays he to 
* the Deputies ; and you Gale, added he, re- 
** tire with your Scales and Weights. It is with 
„Steel alone that che Roms will recover their 
« Country”. Brennus ſurprized at this Great- 
neſs of Soul, which he had not found before 
in any Roman, repreſented to him that he con- 
travened a Treaty which was concluded. But 


Camillus replied, Thar being Dictator, no body 


had 
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« had Authoriry to agree upon any Thing with- 
« out his Participation. The Diſpute growing 
hot they ſoon came to Arms. Camillus who had 
foreſeen ir, cauſed his Troops to advance ; rhe 
Armies charged each other with Fury. The Ro- 


mans, notwithſtanding the difadvanrage of the 


Place where they fought, drove the Gazls before 
them. Brennus rallies them; raiſes the Siege, 
and encamps ſome Miles from Rome. Camillus 
follows him with the ſame ſpeed ; attacks him 
again, and defeats him: Moſt of the Gauls were 
lain upon the Spot, or in the Purſuit by the In- 
habitants of the ad joining Villages. 

Thus Rome which had been taken contrary to 
all Likelihood, was recovered by the Valour of 
an Exile, who fſicrihced his Reſentment to the 
Preſervation of ais Country. And as he faved it 
in War, and by the valour of his Arms, he may 
be ſaid to have preſerved it a ſecond time in 
Peace, after he had driven away its Enemies. 

The City was deſtroyed, the Houſes demo- 


liſhed, and the Walls razed as we ſaid before ; 


and a Man might have ſought for Rome in the 
middle of Rome it ſelf. In a Deſolation ſo gene- 
ral, the I/1banes of the People renewed the old 
Propoſal of ſettling at Ven, and demanded that 
the Senate and People ſhould remove thither, and 
make that the Seat of the Empire. 

They reprelented in all the Aſſemblies the ex- 


tream Miſery of the People, eſcaped as it were 


quite naked from Shipwreck, exhauſted by ſo many 


| Misfortunes, without Strength, without Money, 


and unable ro rebuild a whole City, which had 
nothing left of it but the Ruins; while Veij of- 
tered the Romans a Place fortify'd by Art and 
Nature, Stately Buildings, a wholefome Air, and 
2 fruitful Territory. 
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The Senate, who had made it a Point of theit 
Religion never to leave Rome, made no oppoſi- 


tion to Motives that ſeemed ſo reaſonable, but 


by Prayers, and ſoothing Intreaties. The moſt 
illuſtrious of that Body ſhowed the People the 


Tombs of their Anceſtors ; others put them in 
Mind of the Temples that Romulus and Numa 


had conſecrated ; and forgot not the Man's Head 
that had formerly been dug up in making the 
Foundation of the Capitol, and which according 
to the Interpretation of the Augurs ſignified, that 
the Empire of the World was decreed for that 
Place, which ſhould become the Capital of all 
Nations. 3 

Camillus, who alone in this Revolution had 
more Authority and Credit than the whole Senate, 
asked ſome, why they had ſhut themſelves up in 
the Capitol, and others, why they had fought in 


the open Field with ſo much Bravery to recover 


Rome, if they were reſolved to abandon it? Con- 
“ ſider, ſaid he, that by retiring to ij, you 
vill aſſume the Name of a conquered People, 
* and loſe that of Romans, with the glorious 
„ Deſtiny, which the Gods will grant to the 
e firſt Barbarians that ſhall get poſſeſſion of the 
** Capitol, and who by this Change may perhaps 
“ in time become your Maſters, and your Ty- 
* rants*. Theſe Motives, borrowed from Glory 
and Religion, touched a People , ſuperſtitious 
and haughty, who preferred the future Hopes ot 
Empire to the preſent Conveniences of Life; and 
a Word ſpoke by chance determined them com- 
pleatly. The Senate was aſſembled extraordina- 
rily to deliberate upon an Affair of ſuch Impor- 


firſt, Juſt as that Senator was opening his Mouth 


to ſpeak his Mind, the Captain that mounted 
the 
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the Guard was heard to call to tlie Standard 
Bearer to ſtop there and plant his Enſign: For 
added the Officer, here we muſt ſtay. 

This Voice, heard at the very time when every P 
Body was in pain what Reſolution to take, it 
ſeemed to come from Heaven: I accept the Omen, 
cried Lucretius, and adore the Gods, that give 
us ſuch fortunate Advice. The whole Senate 
applauded his Words. This News being ſpread 
among the People changed the Diſpoſition of 
every Mind ; and a chance Word, by being 
turned into an Omen, had more power than the 
wiſeſt Reaſons the Senate could urge. Veij was 
no longer mentioned; every Man ſtrove who 
ſhould build faſteſt without diſtinguiſhing 
his own Ground from that of his Neighbour. 
The Republick gave a Houſe, ſituate in the Ca- 
pitol, to M. Manlius, as a Monument of his 
Valour, and of the Gratitude of his Fellow Ci- 
tizens. But at the ſame time that ſhe rewarded 


ſo great a Piece of Service, ſhe thought her ſelf rear of 
obliged to puniſh Q. Tubius Ambuſtus, who had Rome, 
violated the Law of Nations, and thereby occaſi- 364. 


oned the Reſentment and Fury of the Gauls. 

C. Martius Rutilus, Tribune of the People, 
ſummoned him before the Aſſembly of the People 
to anſwer for his Conduct in his Embaſſy. The 
Senate, who could not forgive him the Extre- 
mity to which he had reduced the Common- 


wealth, never concerned themſelves in his De- 


fence ; all his Father's Credit with the People 
could not fave him. His Relations gave out, 
that a ſudden Death had prevented the Deciſion 


of this Affair. This was what never failed to 
happen to thoſe who had Courage enough to free 


themſelves from the Shame and Condemnarion 
of publick Puniſhment. 
D Mean 
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Liv I. 6- Mean while, thoſe of the Citizens that were 


but always jealous of her Greatneſs, engaged in 


their Troops, and marched ſtrait to Rome. The 
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ſtill diſperſed in the Provinces, thoſe that while 
the Gauls were Maſters of Rome had ſettled at 
Ver], or in the Neighbouring Towns, the Prieſts, 
the Women, the Children, all returned to Rome. 
Every one is looking out for a Place of Abode ; 
they build on all Sides; they were allowed to 
take Stone where-ever they could find it. The 
State furniſhed Tiles, and the Work was carried 
on with ſo much diligence, that in leſs than a 
Year the City was quite rebuilt. 2 

Rome ſeemed to riſe up out of her Aſhes ; 7 
but ſcarce did her Inhabitants begin to take } 
Breath, when new Wars called them again into 
the Field. The Tuſcans, the Aqui, and the 
Volſci, all near Neighbours of Rome, and of 
courſe her Enemies, made a League to oppreſs 7 
her before ſhe had recovered her Strength. The 
Latins, and Hernici, Allies of the Roman People, xj 
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the Deſign, and furniſhed their Contingent of 
Troops. All flattered themſelves, that after ſo 
many Loſſes they ſhould find the City wholly 7 
defenceleſs. They threw themſelves by conſent, 2 
and on different Sides into its Territory; and 
after having ravaged the Country, they joined 


Military Tribunes were ſent out at the Head of 
the Legions to hinder the Enemy from pene- 
trating farther. f bl 
But thoſe Generals without ſtriking a Blow, © 
ſuffered themſelves to be encloſed in Straits and ® 
narrow Pallages. All they could do was to gain 
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the Top of the Mountain of Mars, where they the 

intrenched themſelves. Their Camp was indeed gay 

ſecure from all Attacks on the Part of the Ar. 
| Enemy, 
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Fr WT Enemy, but then it was at the ſame time inac- 
Ule ceſſible to Convoys ; and the Army was in Dan- 


Þ_ 


as ger of periſhing by Hunger. 
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In this Extremity they had recourſe to a Ge- Plur. in 


"me. ® neral, always ſuperior to Dangers and Difficulties. Camillo. 


de Cumillus was à third time named Dictator. Im- 
„eo 7 mediately he calls all the Citizens to take Arms, 
= without excepting even the old Men. His very 
led Name, and the Report of his March filled the 


nl Enemy with Terror; they now think no more of 


7 Conqueſt ; their whole Study is how to avoid 
ES 3 "2 being conquered themſelves ; they intrench them- 
take ſelves in their Camp, which they fortify with a 
no ſtrong Paliſade of Stakes, and by felling great 
the Rows of Trees which they lay before it. Ca- 
| of 7 illus approaches their Camp; having taken no- 
res tice of the Diſpoſition of it, he obſerved that 
The every Morning there aroſe a great Wind which 
ple, blowed from the Mountains. Upon this Obſer- 
1 in. vation he ſecretly laid the Scheme of his Enter- 
; of prize; one part of his Troops made a falſe At- 
" 10 tack on one Side of the Camp, while on the 
0 other, ſome Soldiers inſtructed in their Generals 
en, Deſign, threw againſt that Incloſure of Wood, 
and burning Arrows, and other combuſtible Materials, 
ined which with the help of the Wind that roſe as 


* 
2 
bs 


The uſual, quickly burnt down the Paliſade. The 


d of Fire catches hold of the Tents. The Soldier 
en frightened runs precipitately out of the Camp, 
- F without ſtaying for the Commands of his Offi- 
Low, cer. All ruſh out in Crouds and in Confuſion, 
and #7 and fall into the Hands of the Romans, who 
gam make a terrible Slaughter of them. Camillus 
they then ſent to extinguiſh the Flames in order to 
leed 7 fave the Booty, with which he rewarded his 
the Army. 
my, f | | 
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The ſame good Fortune attended him againft | 
the qui and the Txſcans. He made War up- 
on them almoſt four Years, ſometimes in Quality 
of Dictator, and ſometimes of Military Tribune, 
and in all his Wars he had the lame Succeſs, and | 1 
conſtantly came off victorious. 2 

But without dwelling upon this Run of glo- 
rious Actions which are not to my Purpoſe; I + 
ſhall only obſerve, that it was no leſs to his 


Wiſdom than his Valour, that he owed the Title x 
with which his Fellow Citizens honoured him of 5 
Reſtorer of his Country, and ſecond Wunder of 4 EF 
Rome. 4 
Among all the Romans there was none but | þ 
| Manlins that diſſented from this general Eſteem. | 
He was indeed one of the braveſt Soldiers that : L 5 
Rome evet produced, but his Ambition and . I 5 
nity were yet greater than his Valour. He cou th L 7 
not bear to ſee Camillus preferred before him in 5 
the Command of the Armies. F 


If I had not ſaved the Fort and Capitol, faid he, | 
was it poſſible for Camillus to have — 0 
Rome ? And does not every Body know that when P 
he drove out the Gauls be {7 urprized them in a 
Conference, and at the very time when they relied B ©: 
upon the Faith of a ſolemn Treaty ? = 
By fuch Speeches he gave vent to His Envy, 5 
and tried to blacken the Glory of a Man, whom A 
he looked upon as his Rival. The Ambition, 40 
which prey d upon him, being joined to an e!“ 


ceſſive Vanity, he took the ſame way that thoſs (- 
who affect the Tyranny are uſed to follow. He MY his 
ſer himſelf to flatter the People as much as any 74 7 thi 
Tribune could have done; and not ſatisfied with 4 on 
renewing the dangerous Propoſals for the Diviſion 5 * 
of the Lands, the Ground or Pretence of all b 


Seditions, he endeavoured to raiſe new ones, 
| under 1 


od * 
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under colour of an Intention to eaſe the People, 
and give them means of diſcharging the Debts 
"3 which moſt of the Plebeians had contracted to 
Z rebuild their Houſes. He paid for ſome, and 
made himſelf anſwerable for others. He fold his 
Land to acquit their Debts ; and declared, that 
+ * fo long as he had a Penny left he would never 
glo- 2 ſiffer his Fellow Citizens to be laid in Irons. 
; | Sometimes he tore them out of the Hands of 
bis their Creditors, and hindered them by force 
m from carrying them to Priſon. By this violent and 
_ of (2 ſeditious Behaviour he had ſoon got himfelf a 
Kind of Guard, made up of the People he had 
J aſſiſted, moſt of whom had conſumed their 
but 27 Subſtance in Debauchery ; theſe never left him, 
em. and raiſed a continual Tumult in the Forum. 
that lle repreſented to them ſometimes in publick, 
Va- and ſometimes in private, that the Nobles not 
ud ſäatisfied with being the ſole Poſſeſlors of the 
1 "7 Lands that ought to be equally (hared among all 
the Citizens, had alſo taken to their own Ule the 
** Gold allotted for the Payment of the Gazls, 
which was raiſed by the voluntary Contribution 
of all that had been ſhut up in the Capitol. He 
added, that the fame Patricians had farther en- 
riched themſelves with the Booty found in the 
Camp of Brenzus, which alone had been ſuffi- 
IVY, #7 cient to pay all the Peoples Debts. 
om This Diſcourſe repeated upon different Occa- 
10 Fons, and artfully ſowed about by his Engines, 
ex” 24 raiſed the Multitude. All other Pretenſions 
we ceaſed ; ſo great a Proſpect as every Min s having 
He ZF iis Debts diſcharged, left them no room to 
an? think of any Thing but to draw theſe Riches 
vich but of the Hands of the Patricians; the Sedicion 
* increaſed from Day to Day, and its Author 
all made it the more formidable. The Senate, in 
i= e 1 
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this Diſorder reſolved to apply to the uſual Re- 1 ; 
medy, and create a Dictator. They made uſe of | 
the Pretence of a new War with the Vo!/ſc:. But 7 
no body was ignorant, that that Magiſtrate would 
have more dangerous Enemies to deal with in 


the City than abroad. This Dignity fell to 3 


A. Cornelius Coſſus, who named Quintius Capito- 
linus to be General of the Horſe. 

The Vo!ſc: were defeated ; but the Sed ition 
grew greater every Day. The Dictator was 
obliged to return to Rome. After having agreed 
with the Senate upon the Courſe he ſhould ſteer, 
he came to the Forum, accompanied by the 
Senate, and a great Number of Patricians; he 4 


mounted his Tribunal, from whence he ſent a 


Lictor to cite Manlius to appear before him. 1 

Manlius finding himſelf ſummoned before 
the chief Magiſtrate of the Republick, made al! 
his Ad herents follow him to the Forum, and ap- 
proached the Dictator's Tribunal with ſo nume. 
Tous a Guard, that he was able to ſtrike more 
Terror into his Judges than he was likely to F 


feel from their Authority. The Senate and Peo- | 


ple were ſeparated into two different bene 
ready to come to Blows, with each their Leider F 


-y 


at their Head. J 
Then the Dictator having cauſed filence to * 
be proclaimed, addreſſed himſelf ro Manlius 4 
I know, ſays he, that you accuſe the chief of, 
« the Senate, of having miſemployed the Gold 
ce which was raiſed for the Gaul, and the Booty 
* made in their Camp, and that you at the 
T lame time gave the People hopes that this a ; 
one Fund would he ſufficient to acquit all 
their Debts. I command you to name this 4 
“Minute the Men you charge with having miſ c 7 
F applyed this Part of the * Treiſure, 
9 other wiſe * 
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4 otherwiſe, to prevent your ſeducing the Peo- 
« ple any longer by Lies and vain Hopes, I 


« Ordain, That you be immediately carried to Cam. 
Diod. Sic, 


&« Priſon, as an Incendiary and a Slanderer. 
Manlius, ſurprized at the ſtern and imperi- 

ous manner in which the Diator examin'd him, 

without entring into any Proofs of a Fa& of 


- ſuch Importance, replied, That he ask d him a 


Queſtion, which he could reſolve as well as 
himſelf ; and added, But is not that which 
“ angers you, A. Cornelius, and all the Senators 
« and Patricians in this Aſſembly, the Crowd 
* of People wherewith I am ſurrounded 2 Why 
4 do you not rob me of this Affection, which 
* makes you ſo jealous ? Or at leaſt, why do 
* you not endeavour to ſhare it with me ? Re- 
« lieve the poor Citizens that groan beneath 
e the Weight of the Uſury that finks them: 
Hinder them from being caſt into Chains. 
* Take upon you the Protection of thoſe gene- 
6e rous Plebeians, that, by my Example, pre- 
c ſerved the Capitol: Defend thoſe, that with 


t the Price of their Blood recover'd the very 


“ Spot, where now ſtands your Tribunal, and 
* the Seat of your Empire. Pay for ſome ; 
« Anſwer for others; and you will ſee the Mul- 
* titude follow you, and give you all the Proofs 
they are able of their Gratitude and Love. 
The Dictator replied, That this ſhould not 
miſlead him from his Queſtion : That he com- 
manded him to ſpeak without ſo many Dou- 


2 blings, and to name directly thoſe whom he ac- 


cusd of having embezzled the Gold and Spoils 
of the Gauls; or elſe to acknowledge before 
all the People, that he was no better than a 
Calumniator. Manlius, perplex d and confound- 
ed, told him, He was not obliged to give his E- 

8 nemies 
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nemies ſo much Satisfaction. Upon this, the 
Dictator commanded him to be led to Priſon. 
The Lifors had no ſooner laid hold of him, 
but AManlius, to ſtir up the People, invoked all 
the Gods that were revered in the Capitol, and at 
Rome : And turning to the Multitude, Can 
« you bear, O Generous Romans, cried he, to 
* ſee your Defender treated ſo unworthily, by 
“Enemies jealous of his Glory? 
Notwithſtanding his Cries, the D:ator's Or- 
der was executed: He was carried to Priſon, and 
no body ſtirr'd to reſcue him. His numerous 


Adherents contented themſelves with ſhowing 


their Sorrow by Habits of Mourning, which 
were never worn but in the greateſt Calamities. 
Nay, there were ſome that would not cut ei- 
ther their Beard or Hair. The Di&ator laid down 
his Dignity, after having had a Triumph for the 
Victory he had gained over the Vo/ſcz. The Peo- 
ple expreſs'd nothing but a deep Dejection on 
that Day of Joy; and they were heard to ſay, 
That the chief Ornament of this ſtately Tri- 
umph was wanting; and that they wonder'd 
they did not ſee in it Manlius laden with Chains, 
and bound to the Didtator's Chariot. There were 
even ſome, that to move the Multitude, put 
them in mind, that Manlius had been ſo brave, 
as alone to defend the whole People againſt the 
Gauls ; but that among ſo great a People, not 4 
ſingle Man undertook to defend Manlius againſt 
the Senate. That it was a Shame to ſee a Con- 
ſalar treated with ſo much Indignity ; And that 
they ought to break the Chains of the Defender 
of the public Liberty. The Senate fearing leſt 
the People (in their Fury) ſhould force open rhe 
Priſons, and that Manlius being ſet free by ſuch 
violent Means, might carry his Audaciouſneſs 

| hd further 
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further than ever ; thought they ſhould ſtifle 
this Affair, if they abated a little of their Au- 
thority : But inſtead of laying the Sedition, they, 
by this timorous Behaviour, gave a Chief to the 
Mutineers, and a Chiet too, enraged by the Shame 
of his Impriſonment, and incapable of hearkning 
to Counſels of Moderation. | 

And indeed, he was no ſooner out of Priſon, 
than inſtead of growing the better for his Nil: 
grace, he again ſtirrd up the Pes ple to revive 
their Ancient Pretenſions. He ſpake of nothing 
in private Aſſemblies, but the Juſtice of divi- 
ding the Public Lands, and the Neceſſity of eſta- 
bliſhing an exact Equality among all the Citi- 
zens of one and the ſame Republic. But you 
vill never bring ſo Noble an Enterprize to 
bear, added he, (addreſſing himſelf to his 
„ moſt devoted Creatures) ſo long as you op- 
* poſe the Pride and Avarice of the Patricians 
“Only with Complaints, Murmurs, and empty 
* Diſcourſes. It is Time to ſhake off their Ty- 
© Tranny ; to aboliſh the Di&atorſhips and Conſu- 


* lates. Make your ſelves a Head, that may 
© govern the Patricians as well as the People. 


* If you Judge me worthy of that Honour , the 
© more Power you give me, the ſooner you will 
be in Poſſeſſion of the Things you have ſo long 


: © wiſh'd for. I defire Authority with no View, 


but to make you all Rich and Happy. 

It is ſaid, that by this ſedirious Diſcourſe, he 
meant to inſti] into his Creatures the Deſigu of 
reſtoring the Royalty in his Perſon. Bur it is 


not known what Inſtruments he intended to 


make uſe of in ſo difficult an Undertaking, nor 
how far he carried his ambitious Project. What 
is molt certain, is, that he held private Aſſem- 
blies in his Houſe on the Capitol, to "u_ 
| calle 
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called neither A. Manlius, nor J. Manlius, his 


Brothers, nor any of his Relations; but that on 
the contrary, no body was ſeen at them but Peo- 
ple ruin d with Debts, or ſcandalous for their De- 


bauchery. . 
The Senate, alarm'd at theſe Cabals, made a 


Decree, and a Senatuſconſultum, whereby the 


Military Jibunes who repreſented the Conſuls, 
were order d to be particularly watchful, that the 
Republic received no Damage; a Form which 
was never uſed, but in the greateſt Dangers of 
the State, and which inveſted thoſe Magiſtrates 
with an Authority little different from that of 
the DiFator. After this, different Means were 
propoſed for breaking the evil Deſigns of Manli- 
us. Some Senators cried out, That the Repub- 
lic, upon this Occaſion, ſtood in need of another 
Servilius Abala, who by one bold Stroke, and the 
Death of a bad Citizen, reſtored Peace and Tran- 
quillity. 8 

But M. Meniys, and Q. Petillius, tho' both 
Tribunes of the People, offered themſelves to 
the Senate, and opened to them a Scheme more 
ſecure and agreeable to the Moderation of that 
Body. Thoſe two Magiſtrates, foreſeeing that 
the loſs of their Dignities would ſoon follow 
that of the Publick Liberty, repreſented that in 
the preſent Diſpoſition of Mens Minds, they 
cou'd not attack Manlius with open Force, with- 


out engaging the People in his Defence. That 


Ways of Violence were always dangerous, and 
might raiſe a Civil War; Thar their firſt Bufſi- 
neſs was to ſeparate the Intereits of the People 
from thoſe of Manlius; That they themſelves 
would undertake to be his Accuſers, as of a Man 
that aftected the Tyranny. That the People, 
from being the Protectors of Manlius, would 


become 
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become his Judge, and an inexorable Judge, 
when they found an Attempt and Confpiracy 
was formed againſt their Liberty ; that the Per- 


ſon accuſed was a Patrician, and Tribunes wou'd 


be his Accuſers. The Senate embraced this Ad- 
vice; Manlius was cited; and as the Crime al- 


| ledged againſt him was Capital, he appeared be- 
fore his Judges cloathed in Mourning. But he 


came alone ; none of his Relations would accom- 
pany him, nor concern themſelves for his Diſ- 
grace: So much did the Love of Liberty, and 
fear of being inſſaved, prevail in the Heart of 
the Romans, over all the Ties of Blood and 
Nature. 

His Accuſers charged him with his ſeditious 
Diſcourſes ; the Alterations he propoſed to make 
in the Government ; his ill-meant Liberalities to 
ſtir up the Multitude, and the falſe Accuſation 
with which he had oftended the whole Body of 
the Senate. Manlius, without entring into a 
Diſcuſſion of theſe ſeveral Articles, gave for An- 
ſwer a Relation of his Services, and the Teſti- 
monies he had received of them from his Gene- 
rals. He producd Bracelets, Javelins, Two 
Crowns of Gold for having enter'd the firſt in- 
to the Cities of the Enemy by Breach ; Eight 


Civic Crowns, for having ſaved the Lives of fo 


many Citizens in Battel; and Thirty Spoils of 
Enemies, whom he had {lain with his own Hand 
in ſingle Combat. He, at the ſame Time, open d 
his Boſom, and ſhew'd it all cover'd with Scars, 
left by the Wounds he had received in Fight. 
Laſtly, He called upon Jupiter, and the other 
Gods, for Succour ; and turning to the Aſſem- 
bly, he con jured the People to caſt their Eyes 
upon the Capitol, before they condemned him. 


The 
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The People, touched with Compaſſion by ſo 
moving a Spectacle, could not reſolve to inflict 
the utmoſt Rigor of the Laws upon a Man that 
had ſaved the Republick. The Sight of the 
Capitol where he had fought ſo valiantly againſt 
the Gauls, weaken d the Accuſation, and drew 
the Pity of the Multitude. The Tr1barnes found 
that unleſs they removed the People out of the 
Sight of that Caſtle, the Criminal would always 
have an Aſylum againſt the ſtrongeſt Proofs of 
his Guilt. Thus, for fear he ſhould eſcape them, 
they referr'd the Deciſion of this Affair to ano- 
ther Day, and appointed the Place of the Aſſem- 
bly to be without the Gate Famentana. Then 
the Object that had ſaved him, no longer dazling 
the Eyes of his Judges, Manlius was condemn'd 
to be thrown from the Top of the Capitol it ſelf; 
and the Theatre of his Glory became that of his 
Puniſhment and Shame. His Family was forbid 
to bear the Name of Marcus ever afterwards ; 
his Houſe where he had held his private Cabals, 
was razed to the Ground; and it was decreed, 
that no Patrician ſhould afterwards dwell in the 


Capitol, leſt the advantageous Situation of a 


Fortreſs that commanded the whole City, ſhould 


ſuggeſt and facilitate the Deſign of enſlaving it. 


The People, who pity indifferently all the un- 
fortunate, without diſtinguiſhing the Guilty from 
the Innocent, were not long before they regretted 
Manlius. They had ſoon forgot his Ambition; 
they remembred only his Courage and Valour ; 
and eſpecially the Adherence he had ſhown to 
their Intereſts. Thoſe that had received Benefits 
from him, upbraided the Multitude that their 
Favourites never laſted long ; and that they had 
always baſely yielded them up to the Cruelty of 
the Senate. That that chief Order could wm en- 
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dure Virtues too conſpicuous. That Sp. Caſſius, ano- 
ther Conſular, who had called them to the Par- 
tition of Lands; that Melius, who in a Famine 
had aſſiſted them ſo generouſly, had periſhed 
miſerably by the Jealouſy of the Great; and that 
by the ſame Artifice they had juſt now deſtroyed 
Manlius, who died only becauſe that Noble 


Citizen would have freed them from the intolera- 


ble Ulury with which they were oppreſſed. The 7*ar of _ 
Plague that happened a little while afterwards, Kome 37r: 
did not fail to be aſcribed by the meaner ſort to 


their Puniſhment of that Conſular. They faid 


that Zupiter, the Revenger of ſuch illuſtrious 


Blood, was incenſed at their having ſo unjuſtly 


put to Death the Defender of his Temple. 

New Wars that were ſucceſſively kindled a- 
gainſt the Volſci, the Circæi, and the Preneſtini, 
which laſted almoſt Six Years, ſtifled rhoſe 
popular Notions. Peace bred new Diſſentions; 
as if it had been the Fate of Rome never to pre- 
ſerve Tranquility at home and abroad at the lame 
time. ; 

A great Number of Plebeians had diltinguiſhed 


_ themſelves in theſe Wars, and acquired Wealth 


in them beſides, which gave them further Cre- 
dit. Theſe P/eberans, whoſe Minds were exalted, 
thought it not above them to aſpire to the Conſu- 
late, and the Command of Armies. To attain 
theſe Honours, they inſinuated in all the Aſſem- 
blies, thar they ſhould never ſee Concord per- 
fectly reſtored in the Commonwealth, ſo long as 
the Dignities were reſerved to the Patriciuns 
only. That Equality was the moſt ſolid Foun- 
dation of Union; and that P/eberans ought to be 
admitted into the Conſulate indifterently with Pa- 
tricians, That the Hope of arriving ar all the 
Honours of the Republick, would raile a 2 

| mu- 


Year of 
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Emulation between the Two Orders of the State; 


and that no Plebeian would then value his Life, 


when Dignities, Honours, Nobility and Glory 
were common among all the Citizens. 

The poorer fort, wholly concerned for the 
Neceſlaries of Life, ſeemed very little moved 
with theſe magnificent Pretenſions. The Patri- 
cians, on the other hand, long oppoſed them with 
great Courage and Firmneſs. This was for ſeve- 
ral Years a continual Subject of Diſpute between 
the Senate, and the Tribunes of the People. At 
length the Tears of a Woman produced what 
the Eloquence, Credit and Cabals of the Ti- 
bunes had not been able to obtain. So true it is, 
that this artful Sex is never ſtronger than when 
it makes uſe of its own Weakneſs to effect its 


Livy. l. 6. Defigns. This will appear in the Story we are 


now to relate. | 

M. Fabius Ambuſtus, beſides his Three Sons, 
whom we ſpoke of upon occaſion of the War of 
the Gaul, had beſides two Daughters; of which 
the eldeſt was married to Ser. Sulpitius, a Pa- 
trician by Birth, and then Military Tribune; and 


Rome 377« the younger had eſpouſed a rich Plebcian, named 


C. Licinirzs Stolo. One Day, when that P/ebeian's 
Wiſe was at her Siſter's Houſe, the Lictor that 
went before $4Ip:tizz5 at his Return from the Se- 


nate, knocked roughly at the Door with the Staff of 


the Faſces, to give Notice that the Magiſtrate was 
coming in. This extraordinary Noiſe frighten'd 


the Wife of Licinius; her Siſter took no Notice 


of her Concern, but by a malicious Smile that 
ſeemed to hint at the Inequality of their Condi- 
tions. Her Vanity, ſtung to the Quick by fo 


mortifying a Diſtinction, threw her into a deep 


Melancholy. Her Father and Husband often asked 


her the Occaſion of it; but without getting any 
I ſatis- 
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ſatisfactory Anſwer. She affected to bury the 
Cauſe of it in an obſtinate Silence Thoſe Two 
Romans, who were extreamly fond of her, re- 
doubled their Intreaties, and omitred no Means to 
draw this Secret from her. At length, after as 
much Reſiſtance as ſhe thought neceſſary to in- 
creaſe their Curioſity, ſhe pretended to yield to 
their Defires ; and confeſſed with Tears in her 
Eyes, and with a ſort of Confuſion, that ſhe 
ſhould certainly die of Grief, if being of the ſame 
Blood as her Siſter, her Husband could not at- 
tain the ſame Dignities as her Brother-in-Law. 
FTabius and Licinius, to comfort her, gave her 
a ſolemn Promiſe, that they would ſpare no Pains 
to procure for their Family the ſame Honours ag 
ſhe had ſeen in that of her Siſter ; and without 
loſing Time in making Intereſt for the Military 
Tribunate, they boldly aimed at once at the very 
Conſulſhip. ' Her Father, tho' a Patrician, Joined 
with his Son-in-Law ; and either out of Complai- 
ſance to his Daughter, or Reſentment of the Death 
of his Son, whom the Senate had deſerted, entered 
into Meaſures oppoſite to thoſe of his Order. 
Licinius and he aſſociated into their Deſign 
L. Sexins, of a Plebeian Family, equally eſteem- 
ed for his Valour and his Eloquence, an intrepid 
Defender of the Privileges ot the People; and 
who, as the very Patricians confeſſed, wanted 
nothing but à more illuſtrious Birth to capacitate 
him for the higheſt Offices of the Republick. 

C. Licinius and L. Sext:i*« agreed to get the 
Plebeian Tribunate firſt, as a kind of Step to the 
Supreme Magiſtracy: This they eaſily obtained. 
Scarce had they compaſſed this firſt Point, but 
they reſolved to uſe their utmoſt Endeavours to 
make the Conſulſhip common to both Orders of 
the Republick, To effect this Deſign, and to 

prevent 
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prevent the Senate from getting both the Places of 
the Conſulate by their Credir, they formed the 
Draught of a Law, which decreed that one of 
thoſe two Places ſhould always be filled with a 
Plebeian. | | 

The Bufineſs was to bring the whole Body 
of the People into this Project ; which was no 
eaſy Matter, the Multitude being much fonder of 
the Diviſion of the Lands, or the Abolition of 
the Debts, than of the Conſular Dignity, which 


could never affect any but the moſt powerful of 


their Order. Thus the Two Tribunes agreed to 
tack theſe Propoſals together, and to carry the 
Law relating to the Conſulate, under favour of 


that of the Partition of the Lands: They added 


a Third, full as advantageous to the Multitude, 
for the reſtraining of Uſury. It was propoſed to 
deduQ from the Capital Debt, whatever had 
been paid for exceſſive Intereſt, and the Princi- 
pal was to be diſcharged in Three Years, and by 
Three equal Payments. 

The Secotid Law related to the Partition of 
the conquered Lands, the perpetual Subject of 
Conteſt between the Senate and People. But as 
the Tribunes foreſaw that the whole Body of Pa- 
tricians, and indeed thoſe rich Plebeians too, that 
had long been in Poſſeſſion of ſuch Lands, would 
jointly ſtand up againſt his Propoſal; and that 
their Oppoſition might hinder the paſſing of the 
Law concerning the Conſulate, they reſolved to 
content themſelves with demanding, that at leaſt 


it ſhould be unlawful for the future to poſleſs 
above Five hundred Acres of them; and that 


thoſe who were found to have more than that, 
ſhould be deprived of them; to be diſtributed 
among thole who enjoyed no Inheritance in 
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© Tribynes ſhould not be choſen any more; that 


the Conſulate ſhould he reſtored, with all its 


; Prerogatives; and that one of the Conſuls ſhould 


| always be taken out of the Body of the P/e- 
 beians. | 


The Two TIribaunes propoſed theſe Laws in the 


* Firſt Aſſembly. Never did Diviſion, Cabals, 
and Intrigues run higher. It was attacking both 
the Senate and Nobility in all that raiſes the moſt 
- > violent Deſires in Man, Riches and Honour. The 
whole Body of Patricians declared loudly a- 
gainſt theſe Propoſals : The People, on their 
ſide, backed their Tr1bunes with equal Warmth; 


4 
OS 


may, there were Deſerters in both Parties. The 


Rich Plebeiun, whoſe Acquilitions had made the 
Intereſt of bis Order contrary to his own, feared 


he ſhould be ſtripped of part of his Wealth; 


and the Noble and Patricia that were poſſeſſed 
of no more Land than what was allowed by the 
Law, ſtood up for it, in order to make them- 
ſelves agreeable to the People; and by that means 
to attain the chief Dignities of the Republick. 
The City was full of Tumult; Diſcord reigned 
in all Parts of it; even Families were divided 
among themſelves ; every one choſe his Party, 
according to his private Views and Intereſts ; and 
Rome was in that Agitation, which is the uſual 
Forerunner of Seditions and Civil Wars. 

The Aſſembly broke up without coming to any 


2 Reſolution. The Two Tribanes, who were the 
leads of their Party, ſpent the Interval herwixt 


that and the next Aflembly in Caballing, and 


lecuring the Votes of the Multitude. The Senate, 
on their Parts, held ſeveral Councils both in 
publick and private. At length they had Re- 

E courſe 
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courſe to an Expedient, which had already been 
of very great Service to them: They gained over 
ſome of the Tribxnes of the People. Theſe being 
diſpteaſed that Licinius and Sextizs ſhould af: 
ſume the whole Authority of their Collepe to 
themſelves, gave the Senate private Aſſurances of 
their Oppoſition. Licinius and Sexlius, who 
knew nothing of this ſecret Combination, aſſem- 
bled the People, in full Confidence that nothing 
could prevent the Reception of their Laws : They 
ordered them to be read, and at the ſame time 
invited all the Tribes to give their Voices. But 
the Tr1bunes, who were won over by the Senate, 
immediately roſe, and declared, that they op- 
poſed it. | 

The Oppoſition of one ſingle Tribune was, as we 
have ſaid before, an invincible Obſtacle to any 


Propoſal; and all they had occaſion to ſay, to 


hinder the Succeſs of any Affair, was this one 
Latin Word VETO, I forbid it: A Term ſo 
powerful in the Mouth of thoſe Plebcian Magi. 


ſtrates, that without the leaſt Reaſon given for 


this Oppoſition, it was equally ſufficient to break 


the Reſolutions of the Senate, and the Propoſals 


of the other Tribunes. * 
Thus the Laws were rejected, and the Senate 
triumph'd ; but Sextius, tho' ſurpriz'd at the 
Treachery of his Colleagues, abated nothing oi 
his Boldneſs ; but taking his Reſolution in a Mo- 


ment: The Gods forhid ( ſaid he) that I | | 


<< thould violate the nobleſt Privilege of the Peo- 
* ple, tho' their Magiſtrates make uſe of it now 
e againſt their Intereſt. But fince this Oppoli- 
„ tion has ſo much Power, we, in our Turn, 
ce ſhall make uſe of the ſame Weapon.” Then 
addreſſing himſelf to the Senate and Patriciuns 


« You may call as many Aſſemblies as you pleaſe, | 


* Gentl:- 
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Gentlemen (added he) to elect Military Tribunes; 
« you will find that this Word V ETO, which is 
© now ſo agreeable to you in the Mouth of my 
« Colleagues, will not pleaſe you ſo well in mine. 

Theſe were no empty Threats ; for the Time 
being come for the Election of new Military 171 
bunes, Licinius and Sextius ſtiffly oppoſed the 
proceeding to any Election at all of them; tho 
at the ſame time they managed it fo well, as to 
continue themſelves in the P/eberan Tribuneſbip. 
They renew'd the ſame Oppoſition for the Five 
ſucceeding Years ; ſo that the Republick being 
without a Head, fell, thro' the Obſtinacy of 
both Parties, into a kind of Anarchy; which 
was interrupted only by the Creation of ſome 
Inter-kings, who were elected at times, to try 
to bring Matters to a Reconciliation. 

Mean time, a Forcign War, which ſeemed to 
be a leſs Misfortune than theſe Domeſtick Broils, 
came, as it were, to the Aſſiſtance of the Senate. 
The Inhabitants of Velitræ made Incurſions into 
the Lands of the Republick , and afterwards be- 
ſieged Tuſculum, a City in League with the Ro- 
man People. As they could not avoid taking 
Arms to repell this Inſult, the Two 17:bznes of 
the People were conſtrained to remove their Op- 
. and they proceeded to the Election of 

ilitary Tribunes to lead their Army into the 

Field. 

The Enemies were beaten, and the Siege of 
Tufculum raiſed. Velitræ was afterwards be- 
lieged ; but that Place not being taken by thoſe 
that begun the Siege, they were obliged to create 

new Military Tribunes. Licinius and Sextius not 
being able ro hinder it, found Means to get 
Fabius Ambuſius, the Father-in-Law of Licinius, 


to be choſen tor one of thoſe Magiſtrates. 
2 Theſe 
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Theſe two Men, artful, enterprizing, and 
ſupported by a Military Tribune, reigned impe- 
rioully, in all the Aflemblies : They repreſented 
to the People, that in a Republick, the Great 
Dignities ſhould be the Reward of Merit equally 
in all, without Diſtinction of Birth or Riches. 
And Sextius, who was naturally eloquent, turn- 
ing to the Senate, and Apoſtrophiſing the Patri- 
cians, asked them ſternly, Whether they could 
not ſubſiſt upon Five hundred Acres of Land, 


when their Anceſtors had but Two Acres allotted 


them for each Maſter of a Family, and moſt of 
the People had no more then? * But (adds he) 
it is this uneqal Partition among the Citizens 
of the fame Republick, which is the Caule 
** that the People groans under the Weight of 
* Uſury; and that we daily ſee Men Free- born, 
lying in Chains, and dragged to Jayl, like 
* {o many Slaves. And we muſt not flatter our 
*© ſelves (added he) that the Rich will ſet any 
* Bounds to their Avarice, or that the Patricians 
* will abate any thing of that Tyrannical Do- 


*© minion which they exerciſe over our Goods and 


** Perſons, till the People have ſo much Courage 
* as to chuſe a Conlul out of their own Body, 
* who may be the Mediator of their Neceſſities, 


and the Protector of their Liberty. 


At the {ame time that Sœxtius, by theſe and 
ihe like Diſcourſes, was fomenting the Animo- 
fity of the Pleberans againſt the Senate, his 
Friends and Adherents gained over his Colleagues, 
who at length ceaſed their Oppoſition. Sextus 
having got clear of this Obſtacle, convened the 
Aſſembly of the People. The Senate, alarm'd at 
this Change in the Tribanes, who broke their 
Word with them, had Recourſe, as in the greateſt 
Dangers of the Republick, to a Dictator; and 
all 
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All the Senators with an unanimous Voice beſtow- 


ed that Dignity upon Camillus. This was the Tear of 
Fourth Time he had been inveſted with it : He Rome 
accepted not of it now without ſome Unwilling- 354. 
neſs. Being indifferent between the Nobility and 

the People, and ſolely attached to the whole 
Body of the Republick, he had been glad to 
have avoided fiding with either Party ; but the 
Conteſt was too furious, and the Tribunes too ob- 
ſtinatè and hot to be prevailed upon by moderate 
Counſels. The Two 1ribunes, ſecure of their 
Colleagues, who had removel their Oppoſition, 
thought there was nothing now left to hinder the 
paſſing of their Laws, when the Dictator, to 
gain Time, publiſhed an Order for the Roman 
People to appear in the Field of Mars, to follow 

him to War. 

This Command of a Magiſtrate, who had 
Power of Life and Death over his Fellow-Citi- 
Zens, cauſed a great deal of Uneaſineſs among 
the People. The Tribxnes, to give them Cou- 
rage, had the Boldneſs to threaten the Dictator, 
that they would condemn him to a Fine of Fifty 
thouſand Drachme, unleſs he revoked his Edict. 

But during theſe Diſputes, the Time elapſed ; 
Night came on, and thoſe of the People, who, 

in ſpight of the Dictator's Edict, were come to 

the Aſſembly with the Tribune, were oblig d to 
depart without agreeing upon any thing; which 

was the Dictator's chief Aim. He afterwards Tr 
laid down his Dignity ; either becauſe, conſider- Rome 
ing his great Age, and perhaps {fill remembring 3*5' 
his Exile, he did not care to venture himſelf 
again in an Affair of ſo much Heat; or which 

f.roy thinks the more probable, becauſe he was Liv. 5. 
privately inform'd, that there was ſome Defect Dec. 1 


in the Form of taking the Auſpices at his Crea- 
E 3 | tion; 
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tion. We have already heard to what a Point of 
Superſtition the Romans, who were then no leſs 
ignorant and unpoliſh'd than they were brave, 


had carried theſe ſcrupulous Obſervations. If 


the Augur, in the preparatory Prayers, miſtook 
one fingle Word for another; if the Vail which 
covered his Head chanced to fall; or if he him- 
ſelf did not riſe or fit down again in his Seat 
exactly at the Times and Circumſtances appoint- 
ed; the Omiſſion of the leaſt of theſe Formali- 
ties which might eaſily happen in an infinite 
Number of other Ceremonies, was {ufficient to 
make void all the Deliberations or Elections that 


were undertaken in conſequence of this Act of 


Religion ; and a Man that was capable of deſpi- 


ſing the Augurs, was looked upon as prophane and 


impious. It is not ſurprizing, therefore, that a 
Magiſtrate, ſo pious as Camillus, ſhould be un- 
willing to retain a Dignity conferred upon him, 


contrary to the Laws and Prejudices of his Re- 


ligion. And what would make one believe that 
he did not abdicate it ut of Fear of the T;- 
bunes of the People, is, that ſoon afterwards he 


accepted it again, when che Affair of the Conſu- 


late was not yet determind. Mean time, as the 
Senate, in ſo nice a Conjuncture, knew not how 
to act without as Dictator, whole Authority 
might be a Curb upon the Cabals and Intrigues of 
theTribunes.they conterr d that great Dignity on P. 
Manlius; who, hitherto, had always ſeemed a firm 
Adherent to the Intereſts of his Order and So- 
ciety. But the Choice this Magiſtrate made of 


2 Plebeian, named C Licinius, for General of his 


Horſe, ſhowed his ſecret Inclination for the Party 
of the People; tho' he endeavoured to Juſtify ſo 
extraordinary a Nomination, which, as yet, was 


without Example, upon account of the Dignity 
of 


3 
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of Military Tribune, which this C. Licinius had 


before enjoyed; wherein we are to diſtinguiſh 


WE 
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him from C. Licinius Stolo, who was only 


IJi,ilhunc of the People. The Dictator, to ex- 
cuſe himſelf for making this Choice, alledged 


ſome remote Alliance between his Family and 


that of Licinius. Which ſhows how rarely mu- 


' tral Fidelity is preſerved in the Confuſions of the 


State, becauſe of the ſecret Ties that there are 
among the Citizens of the ſame City, tho' of 
oppolite Parties. Sextzzs apprehending nothing 
either from the Dictator, or General of the 


Horſe, was now in hopes of bringing all his De- 


ſigns to a happy Concluſion : He employed his 
 EHloquence in all the Aſſemblies, to inſpire the 


People with his Ambition. But the Multitude, 


' who earneſtly wiſhed for the Partition of Lands, 
and ſome Relief in their Debts, ſeemed but very 


indifferent as to the Conſulate, This generous 
People had a Veneration for the Blood of the 
Peatricians, as the glorious Spring of ſo many Gene- 
' rals who had led them on to Battel and Conqueſt. 


The Two TJribunes, alarmed at this Coldneſs, 


feigned that they would meddle no longer with 


any Publick Affairs: They even Jointly refuſed to 
concur in the Election that was to be made of new 
Tribunes for the following Year. Sextus repre- 
ſented in all the Aſſemblies, that his Colleague and 
he had grown old in that Office to no Purpoſe. 


| That it was now Nine Years ſince they had com- 


bated with the Senate for the Good of the Peo- 
ple, who were now ready to abandon them. 


55 


That the Pl/ebeians would indeed very gladly Liv. I. . 


come into the Partition of Lands, and were no 
leſs eager to be freed of their Debts ; but when 


the Honour of their Magiſtrates was to be pro- 


moted, and the Reward of their Services to be 
To. paid, 
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paid, nothing was to be met with but Coldnels 
and Indifterence. And now Sextius flingipg off 
the Mask: Know (ſays he to the People) 
* that our Propoſals are inſeparable. You muſt 
<© reſolve to paſs them conjointly; and if we 
& do not obtain the Conſulate by your Means, 
*© you ſhall have neither conquer'd Lands, nor 


Diminution of your Debts ; and I declare, 


“that my Colleague and I will renounce an 
* Office which brings us nothing but Ingrati- 
* tude. | 

All the Senators and Patricians in the Aſſem- 
bly could not enough wonder at the Impudence 


with which this audacious Tribune made ſo open 


a Confeſſion of his ambitious Aims. Apprvs 
Claudius, the Grandſon of the Decemurr, rifing 
up, and addreſſing himſelf to the Multitude : 
At leaſt (ſays he) you can now no longer 


** doubt that your Tribunes have ſtirred up al! | 


** theſe Seditions for nothing but their own Inte- 
** reſt. You hear theſe new Tarquins threaten 


you without fear of Puniſhment, that neither 


** You thall have Lands, nor the Republick Con- 
** ſuis, unleis the Conſulſhip be yielded to 
them. 

The People were very ſenſible of the Pride 
and Contempt they ſhowed in this Alternative; 
but the Buſineſs was gone too far: the Multi- 
tude being afraid of loſing their Defenders, ſo- 
'cmnly engaged themſelves to follow their Di- 
rections implicitly. It was only upon this Con- 
dition, that thoſe two Magiſtrates condeſcended 
to hold their Tribuneſhip: and the moſt ambi- 
tious of Men were ſo artful as to make a new 


* 


Merit of the Continuation of their Empire and 


HDominions. 
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The Senate and Nobility were confounded at 
the Bold neſs of Two Men that had got the Secret 
of perpetuating themſelves in Two Offices, an- 
nual by their Inſtitution, but which they were 
making hereditary in their Families. The Sena- 
tors upbraided each other with their weakneſs, 
and cou'd not, without Indignation, think with 
what a Decreaſe of Authority they ſhould leave 
to their Children the Dignity they had received 
trom their Fathers. - The whole City was in Mo- 
tion, and its Inhabitants Juſt upon the point of 
taking Arms agaialt each other, when they were 
obliged to turn them againſt a Cloud of Garls, 
who from the Shore of the Adriatic Sea were 
advancing towards Rome to revenge the Defeat of 
their Countrymen. | 

Enemies ſo formidable ſuſpended the Diviſions 
that rore the Commonwealth. It was now no 
longer time to diſpute about the Superiority either 
of Capacity or Valour between the Patricians 
and Plebeiuns. A common Danger, the ſureſt 
Teſt of true Merit, united their Votes; and the 


Tribunes of the People demanded Camillus for Tear of 


their Dictator with as much Eagerneſs as the 
Senate. This was the fifth time that he was 
raiſed to this Supreme Poſt. The Victory 
under ſo great a Captain was neither difficult nor 
doubtful. The Gauls were defeated ; a great 
Number fell in the Field of Battel ; and the reſt 
being ſcattered by Flight, and unable to rally, 
were knocked on the Head by the Peaſants. The 
End of this War was the Beginning of new 
Troubles at home, and the old Diviſions broke 
out afreſh. Licinius and Sextius, thoſe perpetual 
Tribunes, reſolved to carry the Conſulate at any 
rate, For this Purpoſe, they convened the Aſ- 
ſembly of the People, and without ſtaying to 

| | harangue 


Rome, 
386. 
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harangue them as uſual, ordered the Votes to be 
gathered. The Dictator, who came into the Forum 
followed by the whole Senate, wou'd have oppoſed 
it; but the Tribunes, who now reſpected neither the 
| Laws nor the chief Dignity of the Republick, ſent 
plut. in aLictor to ſeize Camillus, and carry him to Priſon. 
Cam. "ThisAttemptupon the Sovereign Magiſtrate made 
the whole Nobility riſe at once: Rome never 
{aw fo great a Tumult. The Patricians drive 
back the Lictor, and the Plebeians at the ſame 
time prepare to back him. The two Parties 
draw up on each fide of the Place, Juſt ready to 
come to Blows. In this Diforder, the Dictator _ * " 
ſent word to the Tribunes to reſtrain their Ani- | © 0 
moſity for a moment: He then calls to him al! 
the Senators, and carries them into a neighbour- 
ing Temple, in order to come to ſome final Re- 
Ovid. Faſt, ſolution. But before he entred, he turned towards 
lib. 1. the Capitol, and addreſſing himſelf to the Gods, _ © 
e in he made a Vow to build a Temple to Concord, if | 
be cou'd reſtore Union among his Fellow- Citizens. 
There were ſharp Conteſts between the Sena- 
tors, wlrat they had beſt ro do; but at laſt the | 
Danger preſſing hard upon them, and the People | 
in their Fury threatning to leave Rome, the more 
moderate Courſe, and that which was moſt |. 
agreeable to the preſent State of Things paſſed | 
by Plurality of Voices ; and they at length con- 1 
{ented to grant the People one of the Places in 
the Conſulthip : Sextius was the firſt of the P/e- 
beians that enjoyed it, and Licinius ſucceeded | . 
him ſhortly afterwards. The Patricians on their 
fide, by the Interpoſition of the Dictator, ob- 
tained two new Dignities peculiar to themſelves, 
excluſive of the People, as it were to make them 
amends for what they had loſt. The firſt was! 
the Prztorſhip eſtabliſhed for the diſpenſing of þ 
Jultice | 
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ius Capitolinus, and P. Cornelius Scipio. 
PFunctions of theſe AÆdiles were anſwerable to 
thoſe of our Majors, Lieutenants de Police, and 
Treaſurers of France, all at the ſame time. They 


> who had twelve. 
= General of the Horſe for his Vicegerent, and the 
Conſuls their Lieutenants ; the Prætor had the 
Quaſtors particularly under his Direction, and 
they eaſed him of Part of his Buſineſs. 


In the ROMAN REPUBLICK. 
Juſtice in the City: A Function originally Part of 


the Conſulate ; but which the Conſuls cou'd not 
always execute, eſpecially in the Summer, which 
they uſually ſpent at the Head of the Armies. 


Thus the Prætorſhip was looked upon as a Sup- 
plement to the Conſulate, and the ſecond Dig- 


29 


nity in the Commonwealth. Sp. Furius, the Suidas; 


D icdator's Son, was the. firſt Prætor of Rome; 


and as ſuch was allowed the Toga Pretexta, or 
Robe edged with Purple, the Curule Chair, and 
fix Lictors bearing Faſces before him : Wherein 
the Prxtor was diſtinguiſhed from the Conſul, 
And as the Dictator had the 


The Second Office that was created in favour 


ET of the Patricians was the Major /Edility, fo cal- 


led to diſtinguiſh it from the P/cbeian Adility, 
eſtabliſhed at the ſame time as the Tribunes of 
the People, whole Lieutenants they were looked 
upon to be. This Office was alſo called the C- 
rule Mdility, becauſe thoſe who poſſeſſed it were 


like the Conſuls and Prætors, allowed to be car- 
tied in a Kind of Throne adorned with Ivory, 
which they called the Curule Chair. 


The two firſt Patrician Mdiles were Cn, Duin- 
The 


had the Care of the Temples, Theatres, Games, 
Public Places, Markets, Tribunals of juſtice, 
and the Repair of the Walls of the City. It 


' was alſo their Buſineſs to take care that no No- 
bdelty was introduced in Religion 


They had the 
ſame 


Lv. I. 7. 
Plut. in 
Camillo. 


* | * 
* . 
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ſame Inſpection over the Books that were pub⸗- 
liſhed, and the Pieces that were written for th 
Stage: This Poſt always filled by two Patrician s- 
was a Step to the Prætorſhip and Conſulate. ©! tt 
At length, after the Eitahliſhment of the Con- ce 
ſuls, Prætors and Curule Fdiles, the Law rela- | 0 
ting to the public Lands was received as the only 
Means to appeaſe the Multitude, and to ſettle hi 
Peace in the State. = Bd 
This Law, named Licinia from C. Licinius Sto- al 

/o its Author, contained, That no Citizen ſhoud, ta 
upon any Pretence wharſoever, be for the future 7 
poſſeſſed of above Five hundred Acres of the | 
conquered Lands; and that the reſt ſhou'd either in 
be diftributed gratis, or farmed out at low Rents Þ © fe 


— 
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among the poor Citizens. 0 
That in this Partition, at leaſt Seven Acres | to 
ſhou'd be aſſign'd to each Citizen. ES {© 


That none ſhou'd be fuffered to have upon his | e 
Eſtate above ſuch a Number of Servants or Slaves, R 
to cultivate it. | m 

That the Number of Cattle ſhou'd alſo be li e 
mited proportionably to the Quantity of Land fe 
that each Man poſlefled ; and that the richeſt an 


ihoud not breed nor ſend into the Commons and I ot 
public Paſtures above a Hundred horned Cattle, I. Ai 
and Five hundred Sheep. co 

That Three Commiſſioners ſhou'd immed iate- |, n 
iy be named to take care of the Execution of the Þ + bc 
Law, and that the Author who prepared it ſhou'd Þ 10 
not be one of theſe Triumvirs. 1 


Laſtly, That the Senate, the Knights, and the I 


People ſhou d take a ſolemn Oath to obſerve this 
Law; and that whoever ſhou'd break it hereafter, I , 
thou'd be fined Ten rhouſand Aſſes, or Ten 1 „. 
thouland Roman Pence. w. 
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The Law was at firſt kept with great Exact- 
nels, as new Regulations generally are. The 


y Author of the Law, C Licinius Stolo was 
the falt Roman fined for Violation of it. He was 
Tan of poſſeſſing above a Thouſand Acres 
of Land : And tho' to eſcape the Rigor of the Law, 
he had before ſhared them with his Son, whom 
he had made Free for that very Purpoſe, this 
Emancipation was looked upon as nothing but 
an Evation of the Law. Half his Lands were 
taken from him, and divided among poor Citi- 
zens; he paid beſides a Fine of Ten Thouſand 


Pence *; and learnt by his own Experience, that Liv. I. 7. 


OI 


ina Free Government the People will not hear to © 9: 


* Obſervation of the Laws which they preſcribe 


to private Men. 


But as there are no Penalties 
{) ſevere, which the Avarice of Men will not 


evade, the Richeſt and molt Powerful among the 


E Romans afterwards found a way to get the Com- 


mons and conquered Lands adjudged to them- 


lelves under borrowed Names. 


Ec 

* T 

2 

= #1 
Ly. 
3572 
* 
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loyvs. 


The Wars that 
fell out with the Latins, the Samnites, the Gauls, 
and the Carthaginians, tavoured theſe Uſurpari- 
ons; the Laws were lels heard in the Tumult of 
Arms; the Magiſtrates with a mutual Collufion 
concealed theſe Infractions; and at laſt they did 
nor ſo much as make the leaſt Myſtery of their 
borrowed Names, as we ſhall ſee by what fol- 
The Grear pulled oft the Mask, and the 
Lex Licinia fell at length into Contempr, and 
che People into Indigence. 
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* The Pence of Gold were at the Rate of Szventy Two to the 
Pound, or Eighty four Grains Weight, ahd were current for 
F. be narii of rer. Tre Penny of Cold among the Ro- 
mans WAS or! 1 a Thoiand Seſterces, and each Seſtertium 
was wort, a Hiterter of their Denarius of Ser. 

This 
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This was the Cauſe of new Sedirions, ſo much 


the more dangerous as the People were grown | | 
more numerous and powerful; and that ſome | 
great Men, under pretence of ſupporting their 
Intereſts, made themſelves the Heads of Parties. 
Before I enter into the Particulars of theſe Dif: | 
ſentions, I thought it wou'd firſt be very ne. 
ceſſary to give ſome Account in what manner the |. 

Romans extended their Dominion over Italy, 5: | 


cily, Spain, and Part of Africk and Aſia. Which 
I ſhall relate as briefly as poſſible; and without | 
ſtirring from Rome any more than is neceſſary | 
to give a thorough Knowledge of the ſeveral Re. 


volutions that happened in her Government, the 
main Defign of this Work. | 


24 00 62 
The End of the Seventh Book, 


eee 


in the Roman REP BLICX. 


ome BF 

their | 

Die BOOK VIII. 

ne- | 

the I. Manlius is accuſed before the Aſſembly of the 

. People, of giving hard Uſage to T. Manlius bis 

hich | Son, Titus's Stratagem to bring his Father off. 

hout He kills a Gaul of an extraordinary Size, and 

2 / 7s ſurnamed Torquatus. Valerius Corvinus: 
e- 


the 


y fo called. The Samnites declare Mar 
againſt the Romans; which concludes to the 
Advantage of theſe latter. The Firſt Mar be- 
tween the Carthaginians and the Romans. Af 
ter various Succeſs on each Side, the Cartha- 
ginians are obliged to beg Peace; which they ob- 
tain not but upon very burthenſome Conditions. 
They repair their Loſſes, and renew the War : 
Hanibal paſſes into Italy, and reduces Rome to 
| the very Point of Deſirution. He is obliged to 
return into Africa to defend his own Country. 
' Scipio cuts his Army to Pieces, and takes Car- 
thage. The Roman Conqueſts in Greece and 
Aſia. The Tribuneſhip of Tiberius Gracchus 

1 of Troubles, The Death of that Tri. 

Ne. 


I FT HE Republic enjoyed a profound Peace 
Y both at Home and Abroad ; and the People 
book d upon the Conſulſhip they had juſt obtain- 
el, as a Victory which they had won over the 
But their Tribunes, 


Senate and the Patricians, 


who had no way to make themſelves conſiderable 
but by new Diſſentions, complain'd, that for one 
Curule 
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Curule Dignity, which the Patricians had granted 
to the People, they had got Three new Magi- 
ſtracies for themſelves ; that the Dignity. of Præ- 
tor had been created on purpoſe to make them 
Maſters of the Adminiſtration of Juſtice ; that 
they had Two Carule AFdiles, whole Authority 
quite annihilated that of the P/ebezan Madiles. 
Therefore they demanded, that all the Offices 
and Dignities of the State might be equally com- 


mon to the Nobles and the People; that Merit 


alone ſhou'd give the Preference in all Elections 
and that without Diſtinction of Rank or Birth. 


it might be lawful to chuſe innifferently either 


Plebeians or Patricians to fill the Civil Poſts, 
and even thoſe of the Prieſthood it felt. This was 
the common Topic of the Diſcourſes with which 
theſe turbulent Tribunes entertained the Multitude 
in their Allemblies. They forgot no Elogium 5$ 


that might make the leaſt Actions of the Plebei- 
ans ſeem great and glorious, at the {ame tine 


that they endeavoured to weaken and diminiſh 
the greateſt Services of the Nobility. They even 
applied themſelves to ger Intelligence of what 
paſſed in their private Families, upon which they 
raiſed ſpitetul and exaggerated Reports, in order 
to make them contemptible. | | 
It was with this Deſign, that under the Con- 
ſulſhip of Q. Servilius Abala, and Lucius Genu- 
cius; a Tribune of the People called M. Pompo- 


nius, cited L. Alanlius, who was but juſt out of 


his Dictatorſhip, under Pretence that this Pazr:- 
c1an uſed one of his Sons with too much Severi- 
ty. This Son of AManhyrs, named Titus, was 
born a Stammerer : And as in his Childhood, he 
gave no Proofs of any great Capacity, his Father 
had confined him to one of his Country Houles, 


where he was employed in Tillage, and other 
Works 


aw. ——_— — 
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Works of Agriculture, as was praQtiſed even yet 


among the Romans. Nevertheleſs Pomponius 


; made it a Crime in Alanlius, who befides was 
diſſagreeable to the People for the Severity he had 
2? exerciſed in the Magiſtracies, ſhewn in the Exe- 
cution of his Civil and Military Offices. The 


1 Affair was proſecuted fo eagerly, that no body 


| 1 doubted he wou'd be condemned to pay a con- 
ſiderable Fine. | 


Titus Manlius hearing of the Danger his Fa- 


ther was in upon his Account, departs from kis 
Village early in the Morning all alone; goes to 
> Rome, and comes to the Door of the Tribune, 
- \ who was not yet up. 


He ſends him word, that 


V4 tte Son of Manlius deſired to ſpeak to him 


about an Affair that wou'd admit of no Delay. 


> | The Tribune fully perſuaded, that he came either 


do thank him for taking his part, or elſe perhaps 
- | to diſcover to him ſome new Proofs of his Fa- 
ther's Severity, ordered him to be brought in. 
MManlius, after having ſaluted him, begged Leave 
\ to talk with him ip private; the Tribunes Ser- 
\ rants immediately retired by his Order. 
the young Man clapped a Dagger to his Throat; 
and threatned to kill him, if he did not bind 
himſelf by the moſt ſolemn Oaths to deſiſt from 
the Proſecution he had begun againſt his Father: 
The Tribune affrighted, ſwore any thing that he 
uou d have him. But he was no ſooner rid of ſo 
troubleſome a Gueſt, but he went to the Aſſem- 
- | bly of the People to complain of this Inſult, and 


Then 


demanded to be abſolved from his Oath. The 


People, more generous, decreed otherwiſe : For 
the Sake of the Son, they forbid him to carry on 
his Action any further againſt the Father; and to 
. reward this filial Piety, the young Manlius was 
' þ 2ppointed one of the Tribunes of the Legions : 
An Employment which * Generals diſpoſed of 


betore, 
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before, but which the People afterwards took 


K 


EY 
+ 3 
8 
8 


AF 
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into their own Nomination. "3 
T. Manlius was not long before he ſhowed by © 7 
remarkable AQions of Valour, how worthy he 
was of this Honour. The Crs-A/pine Gaul ha- 
ving again taken Arms to revenge their Defeat, 
came and incamped three Miles from Rome, near 
one of the Bridges of the Teveron, under the 
Tear of Conſulſhip of L. Sulpitius, and C Licinius Stolo, © 
Rome, the ſame that, during his Tribuneſhip, had in 
392 ConjunQtion with Sextizs, laboured ſo hard to 
procure the Conſulate for the Order of P. 
beians. 5 
At the Noiſe of the March of theſe formid+- A 
ble Enemies they immediately named a Dictator ; © 
it was 1. Quintius Penus, who choſe Sergius Cor. 
nelius Maluginenſis for General of the Korie, 
The Romans, under the Command of theſe Ge- 
nerals immediately advanced ro the Banks of the _ * 
Teveron : Nothing but the River parted them 
from the Enemy. A Gaul, of an enormous Size, 
and who looked more like a Giant than an or- 
dinary Man, advanced upon the Bridge, and chal- * 
lenged the braveſt of the Romans. His big Limbs * 
intimidated the ſtouteſt. Manlius alone thought 
he had now found a Danger worthy his Valour, | 
he asked leave of his General to fight the Gu? 
I am in hopes, ſays he, to ſhow this Barbarian |? 
e that I come of a Family fatal to his Nation, 
Liv. 7. and of which the chief precipitated the Gauls 
Ores. I. 3. © from the Top of the Capitol. Go, ſays the 


* 7 


TW. wk >. 
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7 5 ©, © Ditator, and be as coxragious for the Glory of * ts 
C. 13, Thy Country as 1 bow waſt for the Defence ft by 2 00 


Father. The two Champions were not long be- 
fore chey engag d, and Titus Manlizs joining Art 6 
to Valour flew his Enemy, and took from him ©" 
a Golden Chain that he wore about his * " by 
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and put it about his own, as a Monument of his 


*# Viftory. This got him the Sirname of I qua- 


2 us, which afterwards deſcended to his Poſterity. 


0 5 The Succeſs of this ſingle Combat, appeared to 
the Gauls to be fo ill an Omen of the whole 


> Courſe of the War, that they abandoned their 
„ Camp in the Night, and retired with all the 
* haſte they could make. | 

Some Years afterwards, a new Army of Gaus 
© overrun the Territories of the Romans. L. Fu- 
* rius Camillus, the Conſul, either a Son or Grand- 
* ſon of the Dictator, marched againſt them; and 
M. Valerius had the ſame Ad vantage as Man- 


lis over another Gaul whom that Roman van- 


2 quiſh'd in fingle Combat; it is Aid, that a 
2 Raven which perched upon his Helmet du- 
> ring the Fight, contributed with his Beak and 
Claws to the Defeat of his Adverſary, which 


3 gave the Name of Corvinus to Valerius and his 


Deſcendants. But without dwelling upon the 
Miracle of this Event we ſhall only obſerve, that 
in this ſecond War the ſingle Fight was ſucceeded 
by a general Battel, and with the ſame Succeſs, 


7 the Gauls were defeated, and thoſe that eſcaped 


left the Roman Dominions, and were ſome time 
before they return'd again. 

This was not the only Nation Jealous of the 
Power and Conqueſts of the Romans. All thoſe 


Petty States, which under different Names in- 
habited Latizm and Iuſcany, were almoſt con- 
tinually at War with them. The Sammtes afrer- 
2 wards declared againſt them; and the Romans 
cou d never have ſubdued them all, it they had 
not found a Way to ſow Diviſion among 
- 3 them. Bur to keep thoſe People, that were 
neareſt Rome, firm to its Intereſt, they flattered 
them with the Title of Allies of the Roman Na- 


4 tion; and when they had made themſelves Ma- 
1 F 2 ſters 
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ſters of the more diſtant Countries, thoſe who 
had ſuffered themſelves to be lull'd afleep with 
this Name of Allies found themſelves involved in 
their Conqueſts ; and then tho they retained thar 
Name they were treated as Subjects. They durſt 
not make War without the Conſent of the Senate, 
and were obliged to furniih their Contingent, to 
aſſiſt the Romans in extending their Empire and 
Dominion. Such was rhe Conduct of theſe art- 


ful Politicians z we may find in the Progreſs of 


their Arms the Fruits of a Scheme of Ambition 
very well laid ; and what is moſt fingular, is, that 
theſe eternal Defenders of Liberty were them- 
ſelves the Oppreſſors of the natural Rights of 
Men, and the Tyrants of all Iraly. The Her nici, 
who had been almoſt a whole Age in their De- 
pendance, firſt undertook to withdraw themſelves 
from it. All, even the old Men took Arms to 
recover their Liberty. Genutius, the Plebeian 
Conſul was ſent againſt them. This was the 
firſt of that Order that ever had the Command 
of an Army. The Patricians and Pleberans, out 
of different Motives, impatiently expected what 
wou'd be the Succeſs of this War. Genus 
fell into an Ambuſh, where he was {lain and moſt 
of his Troops cut to Pieces, | 

The Patricians taking Advantage of this De- 
feat of the P/eberan Conſul, to mortify the 171. 
hunes, and leſſen their Credit, reproached the 
People, that the Gods had at length ſeverely re- 
venzed the Profanation of their Azſprces, and 
punithed a Man who preſumed upon an unjuſt 
Law, to appropriate them to himſelf like a Pa- 
mn. | | | . 

The People and their Tyibuncs, confounded 
and abaſhed, made no Reply. They were forced 


in this Misfortune to have recourſe to a Dictator. 
| The 
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The Nobility procured that Office for Apprus 
Claudins, the Grandſon of the Decemvorr, the 
Man of all the Parricians, molt Jealous of the 
Privileges of his Birth, and the Prerogative of 
his Order. He immediately raiſed a new Army, 
marched againſt the Enemy, and after a {harp 
and bloody Fight gained a glorious Victory. I 
omit the ſeveral little Battels that were afrerwards 
fought againſt the Privernates, the Faliſci, the 
Tarquiniuns, and the Veliterni. All theſe Na- 
tions did not ſo much make War as little Incur- 
ſions upon the Romans. If they were heaten, ei- 
ther they begged Peace, or elſe ſhut themſelves 
up in their Cities without daring to appear in 
the Field again. The Txſcans afterwards aroſe 
in their Place, and came next upon the Stage. 
They were as we ſaid before, a League or Com- 
munity of twelve Nations, or twelve litttle 
States, whoſe Power was far from being incon- 
ſiderable, when their Forces were united. This 
War ſeemed of importance enough to be referred 
to the Conduct of a Dictator ; and notwithſtand- 
ing all the Struggles of the Senate and Patricians, 


C. Martius Rutilus, tho' a Plebeian was nomi- Liv. J. 7. 
Diod. Lib. 


of the Horſe another Plebeian named C. Plaus —4 of 


Rome, 
The Senate, who had not been able to hinder 397. 


nated to that Dignity; he choſe for his General 
Hs, 


the Election of a P/ebezan DiQator, forgot no 
means to croſs his Preparations, and to diſable 
him from acquiring any Glory. The People, 
with a contrary View ran with the greateſt Ala- 
crity to lift themſelves under his Banners; he 
quickly had raiſed a Powerful Army; and as he 
was a Soldier and a Captain he defeated the 74 
cans, cut their Army to Pieces, took Eight Thou- 
land Priſoners, and at = return, in ſpight of 

3 the 


70 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions a 
the Senate's Oppoſition obtained the Honours of 


Dignities of the Republick. They were already 
in poſſeſſion of the Curule Fidility, tho' Hiſto. 

rians do not mention the Names of the two firſt | 
Plebeians that were inveſted with it. Philo ano- 

ther Pleheian, ſome time afrerwards, arrived at 

| the Prætorſhip, and the Martius we Jult now 
up 7- ſpoke of raiſed himſelf by his Courage and Vir- 
4 tue, even to the Dignity of Cenſor. After this 
42. time, tho the diſtinction between the Patricians Þ 
and Plebeians yet ſubſiſted, it was not ſo much 
Birth as the Cu:ule Dignities that gave Nobility ; þ | 
and in the Courſe of this Hiſtory we ſhall ſee 
Plebeians reckoned among the Chief and moſt F* 

Noble of the Republick, becauſe they deſcended | 

from Anceſtors that had enjoyed thoſe Curule | 
Dignities. * 
rear of The Romans, after having triumphed over the! 
Rome, Sabines, the Tuſcans, the Latins, the Hernici,, 
_ the Æqui, the Volſci, and all their perty Neigh- þ 
bours, turned their Arms upon the Samnites, who 
inhabited that part of Hay which is now called 
Abruzzo ; a fierce and warlike Nation, who 
yielded to the Romans neither in Valour nor 
Military Diſcipline, and who like Rome had | 
Subjects and Allies who followed their Fortune. | f 
Between two equal Powers bordering upon | te 
each other, ir is needleſs to look for any other! 5 
Cauſe of the War, but mutual Jealouſy and com-] 21 
petition. Thus the Subject, or to ſpeak more tt 
properly, the Cauſe of this Rupture was, that! +, 
the Samnites undertook to ſubdue the Sidicint, t. 
and the Capuans ; and that the Romans, who were | x 
not for having the Samnes ſo powerful, oppoſed 13 
their Conqueſts. | c 
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in the ROMAN REPUBLICK. 
The War began by the Sidicini, a little State, 


of which the Samnites endeavoured to make 
themſelves Maſters. ; 
do thoſe of Capua, who undertook their Defence 


The Sidicini had recourſe 


with more Oſtentation than Power. The Capu- 


| ans indeed poſſeſſed a very fruitful Country, and 


Commerce every Day added to their Riches. 


} But this Wealth of private Perſons was the 
Weakneſs of the State. 


The Houſes were magni- 


i. ficent; the City without Fortifications. Luxury 
- reigned throughout; the Merchant proud of his 


* Money, miſtook his Vanity for Courage, and 
look'd with Contempt upon Enemies that were 


not fo rich as. he. 


3 of their Enemies Strength, 
ion of their Ruin. 


| their Arms againſt them. 
” Bartel ; the Capans were defeated in two great 


This Preſumption, and indiſcreet Contempt, 
was the Occa- 
The Samnites who had 
a Proſpect of more Glory and Ad vantage in 
the Conqueſt of them than of the Sidicini, turned 
It ſoon came to a 


Conflicts, in which they loft all their Youth ; 


and the Conquerors who had no Obſtacle now 
left in their way, marched on to a City which 
had no Defence hut weak Walls, and Inhabitants 
filled with Conſternation. 


The Magiſtrates in this Diſtreſs applied them- Liv 
ſelves to Rome. They ſent a celebrated Embaſſy 
to implore the Alliance and Succour of the Ro- 
mans. Their Ambaſſadors laid before the Senate 


all the Motives either of Glory, or of Intereſt, 
that could engage the Republick to take them 


into their Protection; the Extremity to which 


they were reduced, and the Power of their Ene- 


mies, which would grow yet far more conſide- 
rable, by the Conqueſt of a City ſo rich as 
Capua. Such, added thoſe Embaſſadors, zs be 

| F 4 wretched- 
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wretchedneſs of our preſent Condition, that if we OS } 
are not inſtantly relieved by our Friends, we muſt 1 
fall into the Hands of our Enemies. If you de- | 
fend us you will gain your ſelves Allies, that wil! 1 
ever after look upon you as the Reſtorers of their 
State, and the ſecond Founders of their City, If © 1 
you abandon us, Capua is no more, or at beſt be-. 
comes Subject to the Samnites. 
The Senate were no Strangers to theſe Con- 

ſiderations, but as their Deſign was to get a 
more ſolid and real Advantage from the Aſſiſtance | f 


of their Arms, than a vain Title and barren 
Praiſes, they barely anſwered the Ambaſſadors 
by the Mouth of the Conſul, that their preſent |: 


Condition ſeemed worthy of Pity ; and the R. 

mans Wilhed they cou'd with honour ſuccour n 
them; but that the Republick had an antient li 
Alliance with the Samnies, which would not | | ti 
allow them to make a new one with their Ene- þ b 
mies; that the Senate however would ſend De- | 1 
puties to the Camp of the Samnites, to inte- v 


cure them a Treaty of Peace, upon Conditions 
as eaſy as poſſible. 

The chief of the Embaſſy, who was let into 
the ſecrer of it, found he mult make more ad- 
vantageous Propoſals before they ſhould induce 
the Senate to undertake the Defence of (Capua. 
The Magiſtrates, who before their Departure, | 
too well perceived that all that was now left 
them was at moſt the choice of their Maſters, 
being inclinable rather to ſubmit to Strangers 
than to be ſubject ro their Neighbours, had or- 
dered this Ambaſlador, that if he could not ob- 
tain them the Quality of Allies to Rome, he 
ſhou'd rather make them its Subjects, than ſufter 
Capua to fall into the Power of the _ 

. 6 


poſeè in their Behalf, and to endeavour to pro— | tl 
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le therefore made anſwer to the Conſul, that 


tho? the Romans would grant them nothing as 


Allies, he hoped however the Senate would not 
let the Samnites poſſeſs themſelves of a City and 
Country, which he was charged to put under 
their Dominion. © In conſequence of which, 
added that Ambaſſador, we now give you, 
and ſubject to your Laws the City of Capua, 
 **© qur Country, Dominions, Temples, and Per- 
+» *© ſons. We acknowledge you for our Sove- 
 < reigns, and proteſt in the preſence of Gods 
and Men, that we will preſerve an inviolable 
Fidelity to you. 


The Senate having brought the Negotiation to 


the deſired Point, ſolemnly accepted of the Do- 
nation of Capua. And as they were always wil- 
lng to have Juſtice of their ſide ; or, at leaſt 
the Appearances of that Virtue, they ſent Am- 

baſſadors to the Samnites to inform them of this 
Treaty; and at the ſame time to defire them, in 
virtue of their antient Alliance, to withdraw 
their Army out of a Country that belonged to 


the Roman People. | 
The Samnites enraged, that they ſhould thus 
pretend to put a Stop to the progreſs of their 


Arms, and to ſnatch the City of Capua almoſt. 

out of their very Hands, cried out againſt this 
Treaty as a mere Trick Their Magiſtrates with 
In dignation rejected the Propoſal of the Roman 
Ambaſſadors; and when they went out of the 


Council, gave Orders to their General in their 
preſence, to deſtroy all before him in the Terri- 


tdory of Capua, with Fire and Sword. This was 

A very plain Explication of their Minds. And ac- Tear of 

cCordingly theſe new Hoſtilities were followed by Rome, 

2 Declaration of War between the two Nations.“ “ 
The Senate gave the Conduct of it to M. Vale- 


rils 
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rius Corvinus, and A. Cornelius Cofſus, This 


* 


War begun the Four Hundred and Eleventh Year | * 


from the Foundation of Rome. It was puſhed 5 
on through the whole Courſe of it with equal 
Animoſity on both Sides, and tho' ſometimes in- 


terrupted with ſhort Truces, it ſtill began again 


with the ſame Fury. The Claſpime Gauls, the ö 
Iuſcuns, the Iarentines, the Latins, and even the 
Greeks and Africans, took part in it. Pyrrbus, * 


King of Epirus, the greateſt Captain of his 


Age, croſſed the Sea in favour of the Tarentines. 


And the Carthaginians, who now began to get 
Footing in Italy, and aimed at the total ſub jecti- 
on of it, ſent them divers Succours to put a ſtop 
to the Roman Conqueſts. It was a Flame that by ©: 
degrees ſpread all over Italy, and which was not 
quenched without whole Streams of Blood. 


n 


Many great Battels were fought, and with va- | | 


rious Succeſs. The Romans, ſometimes Victors, 
and ſometimes vanquiſhed, but never diſcouraged, | 
took Arms again with freſh-Obſtinacy. Sucha 
Thing as Flight was not known in their Armies. 
The Sold ier was reſolved to conquer or die; and | c 
more Romans were puniſhed for having foupht? 
without Orders, than for having given ground or | 
quitted their Poſts. At length after a continual | 
War for above Threeſcore and Ten Years, the | 
Courage of the Romans, and the heroic Valour 
that appeared in the common Soldiers as well as | 
in the Officers; their Patience in Labours, their! 
Military Diſcipline, but above all the Love off 
their Country, gave them a compleat Triumph | 
over their Enemies. The Nation of the Samnites 
was almoſt deſtroyed ; Pyrrhus was drove out f 
Italy; Tarentum was taken, and its Walls demo- | 
liſhed. And L. Furius Camillus Conſul, and 
Grandſan of the Dictator, giving the Senate ar 
Account 
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3 fAccount of the Extremity to which he had 

reduced the Latins : The Gods, ſays he to the 
2 Senators, have made you ſo powerful, 1hat it nom 
2 depends on your Will whether Latium ſhall be 


more. 
The Romans granted not Peace to the van- 


C quiſhed Nations, but on very hatd Con- 


ditions. The Senate, according to their uſual 
Politicks, took from each a Part of their Ter- 
ritories. But this Policy being carried too far 


ruined the Country, and afterwards occaſioned 
' even in Rome it ſelf very dangerous Seditions. 
The Great by a mutual Connivance, appropriated 
to themſelves part of thoſe Lands. Their Poſ- 
ſeſſions by degrees grew to be petty States, which 
they Peopled with the infinite Number of 
| © Slaves they had made in ſo long a War. 


And 


the original Husbandmen being deſpoiled of 
their Inheritance, deſerted a Country where they 


could no longer ſubſiſt. 


The People, and their Tribunes, renewed 


their Complaints againſt an Abuſe almoſt as an- 
tient as the Conſtitution of the Republick. They 
endeavoured to revive the Regulation of Licinius, 
and the Decree that fixed the Poſſeſſions of every 


Roman Citizen to five Hundred Acres at moſt; 
but the Laws were not heard in the Tumult ot 
Arms. There was then too ſo many, both Pa- 
iricians and Plebeians, Infractors of the Law, 
that it was in vain to hope to reform them. 


| . c The Attempt had certainly been without Succeſs, 


being joint Accomplices in the ſame Uſurpation, 


1 and all at the Head of Armies, or in the chief 


Poſts of the Common- wealth, nothing cou'd. 
withſtand their Credit; and the Wars that ſoon 


3 after happened with the Carthaginians left them 


no leiſure to take care of new Regulations at 
Home, | Hitherto 
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_  Hitherto we have ſeen the Arms of the Re- 
publick employed only in the Continent of Trash). 
The Romans were almoſt Five Hundred Years 
before they could ſubdue the Latims, the Tu/- 
cans, the Samnites, and their Allies. But they 
had no ſooner fixed their Dominion in thoſe 


great Provinces, that ſtretch quite from the Ru- 


bicon to the furtheſt Extremity of Iraly, but they 
thought of paſſing the Sea. The Succour given 
by the Carthaginians to the Tarentines was the 
Pretence, but the Conqueſt of Sicily the true 
Cauſe. Rome and Carthage bent their whole 
Forces againſt each other. The Neighbourhood 
and Jealouſy of theſe two great Common-wealths 
bred hetween them a moſt bloody War, of which 
Sicily was the firſt Stage. This War afterwards 


was carried into Africa, from whence it extended 


into Spain and Italy, We {hall relate the vari- 


ous Events of it but very conciſely, that we may 


not wander too far from the principal Subject of 
this Work. | Tart] 


Carthage, a Colony of the Phenicians, was 


built upon the Coaſt of Africa, near the Place 


| where the City of Tunis now ſtands, abour'a 


Hundred and Thirty Seven Years before the 
Foundation of Rome. Lybia acknowledged: her 
Empire. She always maintained ſtrong Fleers 


which made her Miſtreſs of the Sea, and of 


Commerce, and which had extended her. Domi- 
nion quite to the Coaſts of Sparn, and in the 
Iſlands of Sicily, Corſica, and Sardinia. 1 

All her Citizens were Merchants. A continual 


Traffick had e them ſuch great Riches, 


that they deſpiſed the Profeſſion of Arms, If 
they happened to be engaged in a War, they 
bought Troops, and were often forced to hire 


their yery Generals. This trading Republick 


thought 
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thought their Money was every Thing. Rant on 
the contrary nurſed in her Boſom a hardy Mi- 
litia. All her Citizens were Soldiers; not a 
Man was exempted from going to the War; the 
Foot Soldier was obliged to ſerve Twenty Years, 
and the Horſeman Ten before he could get his 
Diſcharge ; and very few ever ſolicited for it. 
Whenever there was occaſion to march to the 
Field, you might have ſeen the Veteran offering 
himſelf with the ſame Ardour as the youngeſt, 
and all reſolved either to conquer or die. 
Such was the State of theſe two Republicks 
when the War between them broke out. The 
Power of the one lay in her Legions and Land 
Forces; and the other was no leſs formidable in 
her Fleets and Naval Armies. The Romans (hut 7ear of 
up in the Continent of Italy, had no Experience Rome, 
in Marine Affairs. Appius Claudius, Conſul, Son 4%: 
of the Dictator whom we Þ wy now ſpoke of, OI aan 
and Brother of Appius Claudius, the Blind, was I. 2. 
the firſt, that by the help of a few Floats tran- 
ſported Troops into Sicily; which gave him the 
Name of Caudex, as having found out the Art 
of faſtening Planks together to make Tran- 
ſporis. Theſe Floats quickly came to be 
Ships and Gallies, among a People diligent, in- 
genious, and not to be diſcouraged by Labour, 
that improved by every Thing, and that learnt oſ 
their vety Enemies the Art and Means of con- 
quering them. A Cartbaginian Gally, drove by 
S Tempeſt upon the Coalt of Italy ſerved the Ro- 
mans fer a Model to build the like. They la- 
boured at their new Invention with ſo much 
eagerneſs, that in two Months time Duillius put 
to Sea a Fleet which defeated that of the Car- 
thaginians. The Joy which Rome conceived at this 
firſt Naval Victory made them, in order to preſerve 
ma the 
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78 - The Hiſtory of the Revolutions 
© Cic. de the Memory of it, give a kind of Perpetuity to 
venettute the Oonqueror s Triumph 3 and Duiſliu, with 
I. 3. C. s. the Conſent of the Senate, every time that he 
Flo. L. 2. returned from feaſting with his Friends for the 
Polyb. . remainder of his Life, was brought Home with 
5 nr Flambeauxs, and with Sound of Flutes | 
493. We halt not dwell upon the Conſequences of 
this War, which are not to our Subject, nor upon 
the Batzels and Sieges that happened in Sicily : It 
is enough to obſerve, that the Romans having 
made themſelves Maſters of Agragentum, and of 
the chief Town in that Iſland; that having taken 
Aleria the Capital of Corſica, and Olbia in Sar- 
dinia, they carried the War, and the Terror of 
their Arms, to the very Gates of Carthage. 
Tearof IL. \Manlius, and ©. Seditius, Conſuls, were 
intruſted with the care of this Expedition, but 
_ FSednizs dying in his Conſulate, he was ſucceeded 
by M. Attilias Regulus, a Confular Perſon, and 
..> — — auſtere in his Manners, as ſtrict 
8 over himſelf as over others, and that ſtill - re- 
tained” the Temperance and Difintereſtedneſs of 
theft Roo. 
Theſe two Generals ſet ſail with a Fleet of 
Three Hundred and Forty Ships, with a Hun- 
dred and Forty Thouſand Land Forces. The 
Carthaginians ſent againſt them a Fleet as nume- 
rous compoſed of lighter Ships, and that were 
better Sailers; But the Carthaginian Soldier was 
far from equalling the Roman in Valour. The 
Fight was long and obſtinate, and Fortune more 
than once went over from one Side to the. other. 


r . 


While rather the Ships fought than the Men, of 
the Carthagizians got the better by their Skill - 
and Experience; bur the Romans who were in Ci 
Ships clamfily built, heavy and unmanageable, bo 
having grappled with thoſe of the Carthaginians, ; 


they 
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began to fight Foot to Foot, and as it were 
| e Land. Then the Valour of the Romans, 
who fought in the preſence of their Conſuls, 
prevailed over Strangers, and Auxiliary Troops, 
who make War as they would drive a Trade 
only for their Bread, without defire of Glory or "x 
Zeal for the Cauſe they ſerve. The Carthaginian 
Fleet diſperſed in Flight, and left the Paſſage | 
free to the Romans, who landing upon the Coaſt Polyb. 
of Africa took the Town Cupea at the firſt Onſet, 4 = = 
and afterwards ravaged the Enemies Country, trop. oro- 
from whence they brought off Twenty Thouſand: fius. Flo- 
Captives. E 
The Conſuls ſent Ad vice to Rome of this Vi- 
tory and defired new Orders, The Senate re- 
turned Anſwer; that they would have Manlize 
bring back part of the Fleet to Italy, to defend 
the Conqueſts in Sicily, and that Regulus ſhould 
carry on the War in Africa, The Time of his 
Conſulate being expired, he was continued in the 
ſame Employment with the Title of Pro-Conſul, 
but ſoon after he defired a Succeſſor, and his Diſ- 
charge, upon Information which he had received, val. Max. 
that the Farmer who cultivated Seven Acres of L- 4. c. 4- 
Land, which was this General's whole Inheri- 
tance, was dead, and that his Servant had ſtole his 
Utenſils of Tillage. Regulus repreſented to the 4 
Senate in his Letters, that his Wife and Chil- 4 
dren were in danger of dying with Want, if he 4 
himſelf did not come to repair the State of his 
Affairs by his 'own-Preſence and Labour. The 
Senate, that they might nor interrupt the Courſe | 
of Regwlus's Victories, decreed that his Wife 
and Children ſhon'd be provided with Necoſſa- 
ries, and his Land cultivated at the Publick 
Charge, and that new Inſtruments ſhould be 
bought for the Tillage of it: A very ſmall 


Reward 
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Ix | Reward if we look to the Value; but more ho- 


nourable to the Memory of that vertuous Roman, 
than all thoſe Pompous Titles, with which we 
daily varniſh the Poſſeſſions of thoſe Upltarts 
that *inriched themſelves only by Rapine, 
and whoſe Names will be known. to Poſterity, 
only by the Calamities which their Avarice 
occaſioned in the Countries where they made 


War. 


Manlius brought back to the Coaſt: of Iraly 
part of the Fleet laden with Booty, and ſeven 
and twenty Thouſand Priſoners. Regulus on his 
Sice having received the Orders of the Senate 
went on with his Conqueſts. The Carthaginiuns 
were reſolved to put a ſtop to them; they ven- 
tured a Battel wherein they were defeated and 
loſt their beſt Troops. This new Victory finiſh- 
ed the throwing the whole Country into a Con- 
ſternation; above Fourſcore Places ſurrendered 
to the Romans. The Numidians, the antient 
Subjects of Carthage, roſe at the ſame time and 
plundered the Country; and the Peaſants who 
fled every where from their Habitations, flung 


- - themſelves into Carthage, where by their Num- 


bers, and extream Want, they quickly brought 
Famine and Contagion. , _ $32 291 

The Carthagimans, who had no Leaders nor 
Generals among themſelves of ſufficient Expe- 
rience to be oppoſed to Regulus, ſent as far as 
Lacedemon to offer the Command of their Ar- 
mies to Lantippus, a Captain famous in his own 
Country, and throughout all Greece ; and at the 
fame time they diſpatched the principal Men of 
their Senate to demand Peace of Regulus. This 
General who would have been very glad to have 
returned to Rome, with the Glory of having 
put an End to this War, did not refuſe to enter 
8 into 
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into Negotiation. But as, he held Carthage 
inveſted by different Bodies of his Troops, 
which were Maſters of all the Poſts round it, 


and there was no Army on foot able to oblige 
him to raiſe the Siege; he expected to pre- 
ſcribe the Terms of the Treaty, and demand - 
ed that the Curthaginiant ſhould put into his 
Hands the Places they ſtill poſſeſſed in Sicily 
and Sardinia; that they fhould freely reſtore 
the Priſoners they had taken; and that beſides 
paying a Ranſom for their Country men, they 
ſhould defray the Charges of the War, and ſub- 
jet themſelves to an Annual Tribute. Regulus 


further inſiſted, that the Carrhaginians ſhould 


not make either War or Alliance without the 
participation of the Senate; that they ſhould 
have but one fingle great Ship; and that when- 
ever they received Orders from Rome, they ſhou d 
be obliged to ſend Fifty Gallies compleatly 

uipped for War, to ſerve where · ever the Inte · 
relt of the Republick ſhould make it requiſite. 

The Deputies of Curthage repreſented to the 


Roman General the hardneſs of theſe Conditions. 


Bur Regulus, who thought himſelf Miſter of 
the Country, anſwered haughtily, That Enemies 
muſi'either conquer, or | ſubmit to the Law of the 


Conqueror. They parted without concluding up- 


on any Thing, and the Carthaginian Magiſttates, 
enraged that the Romans ſhould endeavour to im- 
pole ſuch Conditions upon them, as muſt reduce 
them to little leſs than Slavery, cauſed all the In- 
habitants to take Arms. Aan ippus the Spartan 


| arrived about the ſame time, put himſelf at 


their Head, and having rallied what Troops they 
had left, marched out into the open Field, and 
offered Battel to the Romans. He choſe out for 
his Camp a Plain, * the Elephants he had 11 
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unis Army might have an Opportunity of fighting, 


fought in the Plain; he was defeared : His Foot 
could not withſtand the Enemies Horſe The 
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and mote advantageous to the Cavalry, wherein 
he exceeded the Romans. Regulus, in the fame Po- f 
hey, and as being the ſtronger in Infantry, ought to 6 
have kept to the Mountains and Heights ; but 60 
his Soldiers deſpiſing the Greet General, and C 
Troops which they had fo often vanquiſhed, de- . 
manded the Fight with great Shouts. Regulus 
had not power to reftrain them; the Bartel was f 


Romans loſt above Thirty Thouſand Men of theit 10 
own Nation and Allies; and the General him- 
falf was made Priſoner. The Corthaginians treat- Il 11; 
ed him very roughly, and more like a Criminal tn 
than a Priſoner of War. They loaded him with 


Chains, and buried him in a Dungeon, where 7 
he was kept almoſt Four Years. There he muſt I © 
have "periſhed ; but the Carihagimians having in the 
that time loſt ſeveral conſiderable Bartels both by Ar 
Ses and Land, they drew Regulus out of his iff 53. 
Priſon to ſend him ro Rome, to ſolicft either 2 M 
Peace, or at at leaſt an Exchange of Priſoners, the 
The Magiſtrates, before they put him on Board, il ,.;. 
exadted a Promiſe from him, that if he cou'd ob- bh 
Hin no Conditions of the Romans, he ſhou'd Yay 
come back to Curthage, and return to his Chains: ver 
It was farther hinted to him, that his Life de- _ 
pended upon the Succeſs of his Negotiation. beg 
It was none of the Senate's Fault that a Peace if ſtor 
was not concluded, or at leaſt the Exchange of Ml all 
Priſoners agreed ro. That Body thought they Ml for 
could not purchaſe too dear the Liberty and Ml ©, 
Safety of ſuch a Citizen as Rægulur. But the The 
greateſt Obſtacle to the Concluſion of the Treaty Ml an 
came from the very Man that was commiſſioned 1 
ne it. Regulus being artived at 2 5 the 
2 2 id 
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lid before the Senate, that by a little Conſtdncy, 
und continuing the War, they would be ſure to 
ſubdue the Carthaginians. That as to the Ex- 
change of Priſoners, the whole Advantage 
wou d be on the Side of the Enemy, whoſe chief 
Officers, and beſt Soldiers were detained at Rome; 
whereas the Curthaginiams had but few Romans, 
and thoſe, Men advanced in Yeats, or Cowards Zonaras. 
from whom no Service could be expected. In a ede. 
word, this generous Romas argued fo forcibly Gel. J. 
againſt his on Intereſt, that he made them re- val. Max. 
ſolve upon the continuation of the War. And L. 6. & 9. L. 
without entring his Houſe, or ſeeing either His q 2 Au- 
Wife or Children, for fear of being ſoftened by ris illug. 
their Tears, he returned to Carthage to diſengage .. . 
his Word + he periſhed there in the moſt cruel gn H 
Torments. _ , 5 306. 
The two Nations again took up Arms wit 
the ame Animoſity. The Succeſs was various: Tear of 
At length two Sea Fights, in which the Romans Rome; 
had the better, one under the Command of 
NM. Fabius Buteo, Conſul, and the other under 
that of C. Latatius Catulus, forced the Cart hagi- 
nians to ſue for Peace again. Rome granted it; 
bur Rome inflexible, and ſometitnes even cruel to 
vanquiſhed Enemies, gave them not Peace but upon 
very hard Conditions. They were forced to deliver 
up to the Romans the Town and Port of Lilibæum 
in Sicily ; to abandon that Iflind entirely ; to re- 
ſtore all Priſoners without Ranſom; to yield up 
all Deſerters; to pay down a Thouſand Talents 
for the Charge of the War, and two Thouſand 
two Hundred in ten Years by way of Tribute. 
The Curthaginiant, quite exhaufted, fubſcribed to 
any Thing, and the Treaty was concluded under 
the Conſulate of & Lutarins and A. Manlilu, in Liy. 1, 15; 
the 512th Year from 1 8 o 


up only to gain time to repair their Forces. They 


n * 
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But it was not ſo much a Peace as. a Truce. 
The Carthaginians being the weakeſt, ſtruck it 


no ſooner found themſelves in a condition to bs 
maintain a new War, but they took up Arms Wl y 
again with more Fury than ever. The Siege 8 
they laid to Saguntum, a Town of Spain, in 5, 
Alliance with the Romans, was the Pretence, Wi .. 


and Hannibal the real Author of it. He was 
born a Soldier, and a continugl Exerciſe of Arms 8. 
made him a great Captain. It was in this War, un 
that he gave ſuch glorious Proofs of thoſe ſupe- 5 
rior Talents, which ſet him ſo much above the Bl B 
Roman Generals; always Juſt in his Schemes; t 
immenſe Views; an admirable Genius at hitting WI ,,, 


the true time for the Execution of his Deſigns ; dre 
the greateſt Artifice in acting without being di- Th 
icovered ; infinite in Expedients ; as $kilful in re- the 
covering himſelf out of Danger, as in drawing G0 
others into it; for the reſt, without Faith, with- ll g 
out Religion, without Humanity, and yet having Bll Th 
the Art to put on all the Appearances of theſe ere 
Virtues, as far as was ſubſervient to his Intereſt. BM hg 

Such was the famous Hannibal, when he BW hoy 
formed the boldeſt Project that ever Captain pea 
durſt conceive, and which was juſtified by no- bee 
thing but the Event. From the very remotelt Cor 
part of Spain he reſolved to carry the War into Par. 
Taly, and to attack the Romans in the very Center ¶ tho 
of their Dominions, without having there one ſup 
ſtrong Place, one Magazine, any certain Affiſtance, ¶ com 
or the leaſt Hopes of a Retreat. He marches MM he 
quite through the Heart of Spain and Gaul, M in C 
palles the Alps, and encamps boldly upon the heen 
very Banks of the Tein. It was here that the ſoon 
firſt Battel was fought ; the Romans were de- he g 


teated, and the Conſul, P. Cornelius Scipio, their 
8 1 8 General. 
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General, muſt have fallen into the Hands of the 


to his Aſſiſtance. This young Man, who was 
not yet Seventeen Years old, ſeeing his Father 
encloſed by a Body of the Enemy, broke his 


ms Way alone quite up to him, diſperſed with his 
ge Sword all that ſurrounded him, and brought him 
in off, juſt as he was upon the Point of being 
8 taken or ſlain. | 


&S ; Bl which Haminius received near the Lake Tua. 
ing Bl mens was ſtill greater; and the Defeat at Canne 
1 drove Rome to the very Brink of Deſtruction. 


The Republick loſt Fifty Thouſand Men; and 


e: the Conqueror ſent to Carthage two Buſhels of 
ing Gold Rings, to ſhow the incredible Number of 
ith - Roman Knights that were ſlain in this Battel. 
ing This Day had been the laſt the Romans wou d 
heſe BY ever have ſeen, if Honniba! had known as well 
ſt how to make uſe of his Victory, as he knew 


he BY how to obtain it. Al he had to do was to ap- 
(ain Bl pear before the Gates of the City, and he had 
uh been Maſter of it without ſtriking a Blow. The 


Conlternation was general in Rome and all the 
Parts adjacent. But the Carthagiman General, 
tho' one of his Officers aſſured him he might 
ſup in the Capitol, ſuttered himſelf to be over- 
come by the Pleaſures of Capua; pretend ing that 


in Campania after his Victory; and as if he had 
been afraid of putting an End to the War too 
ſoon, or had ated in concert with the Romans, 
he gave them time to recover out of tlieir Con- 
| G 3 ſter- 


Enemy, if his Son Publius Scipio had not flown 


he muſt give his Troops a litcle Repoſe, he ſtayed 


85 


As the Particulars of this War are not to my V] of 
Subject, I ſhall only obſerve, that the Romans, 8 
under the Command and Conſulate of Tiberiis = of 
Sempronius, Scipio's Colleague, loſt a ſecond rome, 
Battel near the River Trebia. The Overthrow 337. 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolutions = 
ſternation. A ſmall Interval was the firſt Step to 
their Preſeryation. The young Scipio had the 
Wiſdom to take the Advantage of it, and he 
who had faved his Father's Life in the Battel 


- "2 Fey TW 1 
* 


of Teſin, ſaved all Tray after the Battel of 


Canne. „ e 
_ "He was then no more than a Tribune in a Le- 
gion, and the Evening after the Battel he was 


| Neighbouring Town which till held for the 


_ cers who were of the beſt Families in Rome, and 


 reſolyed to embark at the firſt Port and abandon 


_ Livy. Dec. 
| | | = | I; 
; 70 1 2. 


other their Faith, and vowed rather to be bu- 


( 
| 
{ 
] 
| 
© retired with à great many other Officers into a a 
0 
u 
al 
tl 


any of her Citizens to do it”. And then ad- 


Romans. Scipio was informed, that thoſe Offi- 


the only. Hope which the Republick had left, 
being aſſembled at the Houſe of one Merellue, 
and deſpairing to ſaye the Common wealth, were 


Jay So baſe a Thought ſtirred up his utmoſt 
Indignation ; he reſolved to oppoſe it, tho' with 
the hazard of his Life, and turning to ſome | 
other Officers that happened to be with him : 
t thoſe, ſays he, who value the Safety of 
Rome follow me. He goes directly to the Houſe 
where the aforeſaid Council was held, enters, 
and drawing his Sword, I ſwear, fays he, that 
* I will never abandon tis Republick, nor ſuffer 


dreſſing himſelf to the Maſter of the Houſe ; 
* You, ſays he, and all that are here ſhall take 
* theſame Oath, or not a Man ſhall eſcape“. Theſe 
Threats, the Fire and Rage that flaſhed from his 
Eyes, his Zeal for his Country, his Courage, his 
Intrepedity, all theſe made them immediately 
come into the fame en TH very ſhame of 
having been diſcovered in ſuch a Defign recalled 
their antient Valour ; they mutually gave each 


9 I fried 
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deſert her. Every Man diſperſed the next Morn- 
ing; ſome repaired to Rome to defend it if the 
Enemy ſhould lay Siege to it. Others laboured 
either to rally the Fugitives, or to raiſe new 
Levies about the Country. The Inhabitants of 
Rome, who expected every Moment to have ſeen 
Hanmbal at their Gates, began to take Breath, 
The * te gathered Courage; the meaner ſort 
of People ihook off their Fear, and tho there 
was at Rome neither Men, nor Arms, nor Money, 


all theſe Defects were made up by that Love o 


their Country, which was the true Character of 


3 Raman. Some freely gave their Slaves to ſerve 


as Soldiers. z others ſtrove ho ſhou d firſt bring 
in what Gold or Silver they had; and they took 
down from the Roofs of the Temples old Arms 
which had been hung up there as Trophies, and 
with theſe they armed Palt of this NEW Militia... 
The War began again with freſh Spirit. The 
Senate gave the Management of it ro Q. Fabius 
Maximus, who, by avoiding a Battel, hit upon 
the true way to conquer Hannibal. The General 
of the Carthaginians ſtood in need of continual 
Victories, to enable him to maintain himſelf in 
a Country ſo remote from his own, where he 
was often without Money or Proviſions, and 
where he cou d get no Supplies from Africa. 
His whole Reliance was upon the infinite Affe- 
Qtion of his Soldiers, who perfectly adored him. 
One can never enough admire how in an Army, 
conſiſting of Soldiers picked up by chance, Nu- 
midiant, Spanzards, Gault, and Ligurians, who 
often wanted Bread, the bare preſence of Hanni- 
bal ſnou d prevent the leaſt Murmuring, and that 
all without ſo much as underſtanding the Lan- 
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guige of one another, ſhou'd Jointly conſpire to 


give Succeſs to their General's Deſigns.” 
But notwithſtanding his great Capacity, he 


muſt at laſt give way to the Conduct and For- 
tune of the Romans. They reſumed over him 
the Superiority they had loſt by the firſt Battel ; 
he now learnt, that in Affairs of War there are 
ſome favourable and deciſive Moments, 'which 


once loſt. never retuth. And the young Scipio being 
become General, taught him by ne Pere 
ence char he was to be conquered. ”' 

His Father Cornelius Scipio, and Oe, his 
Uncle, both periſhed in Spain, commanding the 


Armies of the Republick. By the Death of 


theſe two Brothers, $ ain had been entirely loſt 


from. the Romans, i if an ordinary Knight, I. 
Martins, had not allied: the Fugitives, and de- 


feated one of the two Aſdrubals, who com- 
manded the Curthaginian Army in thoſe Pro- 
vinces; nevertheleſ, no body at Rome cared to 


put up for the Conduct of the War, in a Country 


where the Enemy was yet ſo much the ſtronger. 


| The young Scipio, tho ſcarce Four and Twenty 


Years old, offered himſelf; thinking it was only 

his Buſineſs to revenge the Death of his Father 
and Uncle. - He was ſent thither with the Title 
of Proconſul; he beat the Enemies Generals 
upon ſeveral Occaſions, and Five Vears after his 
Arrir al, there was not a. een left in 

n. 
From WR he paſſed over to 4 ſrica, almoſt 


contraty to the Will of the Senate; and as 


his Undertaking ſeemed-raſh and preſumptuous, 
the Republick at firſt would not ſupply him 


either with Troops or Money. His Reputation, 


Valour, and Affability, ind him Soldiers. 
They ſtrove who ſhai firſt liſt himſelf * 
0 


inthe Roman RepuBrLicx 89 
ſo great a Captain; he was ſoon at the Head of 
a conſiderable Army. He was a ſecond Hannibal; 
he had all his Virtues: without his Faults. He 
landed in Africa while the Corrhaginians were 
continuing the War in Italy. 
He firſt gained over to the Side of the Repub- _ 
lick the two Kings Syphax and Maſſiniſſu. The | 
former afterwards changed his Party; he was Tear of 
defeated in a bloody Bartel together with A/ Home, 
drubal, General of the Carthaginians, and had? 
the Misfortune to fall into the Hands of Lelius Cic. Oe. 
the Wiſe, as Cicero calls that Officer, who was bug Nes 
the intimate Friend, and one of the Lieutenants * pro 
of\Shipue..0: 20 ooo fff yt ter 09; eee Macank, 
I thall not dwell upon the Courſe, of this 
War. Scipio, after having gained a ſecond Vi- 
. tory, over the Carthaginians, gave them in their 
turn Apprehenfions of ſeeing him before tlieir 
Walls. Hannibal was recalled to the Aſſiſtance of 
his Country, and returned to Aſrica the Sixteenth 
Year of this War. At firſt there was ſome talk 
of Peace ; nay, there was an Interview between 
Scipio: and Hannibal'; but not coming to any: 
Agreement, it plainly appeared that the Sword 
alone muſt decide the Pretenſions of the two 
. in eee lll en 
The Armies ſoon met; the Battel was fought 
near Zama. The Diſpute was for Empire and 
Liberty ; both. Generals upon this Occaſion em- 
ployed their utmoſt Capacity in taking Ad van- 
tage of the Diſpoſition of the Ground, and or- 
dering their Troops for Battel. The Soldiers on 
theit Parts fought like Meu that were animated 
with the Spirit and Courage of thoſe two great 
Leaders. The Succeſs was long doubtful; at 
length the Victory remained ta Scipio. The Car- 
thaginians loſt Twenty Thouſand Men, ſlain u * | 
I's N the 
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the Spot, a 


nd as many were made Priſoners of 


Tear of Peace was the Fruit of this victory. " The 


Rome Curthaginiant having quite ſpent their Strength, 
55% ſued for it with the conſent even of Hannibal 
"4 himſelf. The Romans did not grant it without 
f ng Conditions which might be looked upon as a ſe- 
Alex. cond Victory. They ſtripped the Carthaginiant of 
Tonaras. their Fleets, their Elephants: They were forced 
to reſtore the Priſoners of War, and to deliver 
up the Deſerters. Immenſe Sums were alſo ex- 

145 atted from them. And which they thought {til 
more rigorous, they were forbid to ſend Am- 
bLlaſſadors, to make any Alliance, or the leaſt Ar- 
mament, without the Knowledge, and expreſs 

Perm iſſion of the Senate. Ot 

So ſtrict and mortify ing a Dependance did not 

yer ſatisfy che Ambition of the Romans. Car- 
thage, yet in being, daily recalled the Memory of 

the Battels of Traſumenus and (unnæ. Rome re- 

folved to deſtroy an Object that gave them ſuch 
diſagreeable Reflections. This was the Cauſe of 

the third Punick War. The young Scipio, Son 

of Paulus milius, and who was adopted by 

Scipio, the Son of Africans, entirely ruined 

that ſtately City, which had preſumed to diſpute 


nen the Empire of che World with Rome. The In. 


Rome, habitants were diſperſed into ſeveral Parts, and 


5807. Carthage was nothing now but a vain Name. 


App. 4- This City ſubdued, and then ruined, lifred up 


bezgl. the Hearts of the Romans. Thoſe who a few Years 


bicã. Stra- or NT. Na; 
* L 1 before had fought for the Defence of Rome, now 


 . cm aſpired to the Conqueſt of the whole World. They 
_ - 28 carried their Arms into Eaft and Weſt. Amiochus 


tte Great, who reigned over the better Part 
of Aſia, was defeated, and conſtrained to re- 
tire to the other Side of Mount Taurur. The 
W Inſubrians 
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word, Victory, Peace, and Plenty, deſtroyed 
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Inſubrians and the Liguriant were conquered : 
Macedon, after various Wars which it is not my 
Buſineſs to treat of here, was teduced into a 
Province as well as Jllyrium And the Greeks 
endeavouring to withdraw themſelves from the 


dependance of the Acheans, fell under the Do- 


minion of the Romans, who in leſs than one 
Century extended their Conqueſts over the three 
Parts of the Continent. Al Laly, all Spain, II- 
Hyrium quite to the Danube , Africa, Greece, 


Thrace, Macedon, Syria, all the Kingdoms of 


Afia Minor were Members of this vaſt Empire; 
and the Romans ſtruck the Terror of their Arms, 
and the Reſpect of their Power into the moſt 
barbarous Nations 


The Luxury of the Eft came to Rome with 


the Spoils of thoſe great Provinces. To main- 
tain it they began to make Intereſt for the Offices 
of the Republick, the Profit of which increaſed 


with the Empire. The Manners of the Romane 


received a Change with their. Fortune, and one 
wou'd think it was another Nation that is now 
going to appear upon the Stage. We ſhall in- 
eed find among them more Skill in the Art of 
War, Generals of more Capacity, and Armies 
almoſt invincible ; all theſe managed by a Policy 
ſteady, provident, and always conſiſtent with it 
ſelf: But then we ſhall find lefs Equity in their 
Counſels, The Pleaſure of Conqueſt and Do- 
minion ſoon corrupted that exact Probity, for- 
merly ſo eſteemed in the Romant by their very 


Enemies. Ambition took the Place of Juſtice 


in their Undertakings; a ſordid Avarice, and 

ivate Regards ſucceeded the Care of the Pub- 
lick Good : Love of their Country was turned 
into an Adherence to Leaders of Factions. In a 


that 


9r 
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that Concord, between the Great and the Peo- 
le, which the Employment given them by the 
Uunick Wars had before maintained. And the 
two Gracchi, by renewing Propoſals, juſt in all 
Appearance, but not at all convenient in the pre- 
ſent State of the. Republick, kindled the firſt 
Sparks of the Civil Wars we are now going to f 
ſpeak of 9 i 
NMberius Gracchus, and Caius Gracchus, were 
Sons of Tiberius Sempronus Gracchus, a Con- 
ſular Perſon, a great Captain, and who had heen 
honoured with two Triumphs; but one that was 
yet more illuſtrious for the Excellency of his 

- Manners, and his perfect Difintereſtedneſs : Vir- 
tues which now began to be remarkable, as be- 
ing leſs common than formerly among the Ro- 
mans. The Semproman Family, tho' Plebeian, 
was one of the greateſt Diſtinction in the Com- 
monwealth, ſince the People had been admitted 
indifferently with the Nobles into the firſt Dig- 
nities of the State. ff 131 
The Mother of the Gracchi, named Cornelia, 
was Daughter of the great Scipio. Tiberius, her 
Eldeſt Son, was Married to the Daughter of 

ies Claudius, the Prince of the Senate; 

Cars to that of Publius Craſſus ; their Siſter, 
named Senpronia, was Married to the young 
Scipio, Son of Paulus Emilius. So that theſe 

two Brothers, by ſeveral Alliances, were related 

to the chief Families in the Republicx. 

Theſe Advantages in Tiberius were ſupported 

by a Noble Air, an engaging Countenance, and 

all thoſe winning Graces of Nature, which ſerve 

vel. pa- à8 a recommendation to Merit. At the ſame 
terc. L. 2. time, ſays an ancient Hiſtorian, he had acquired 
all the Virtues that can be expected from an ex- 
cellent Education, abundance of Wiſdom, Mo- 
. deration, 
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deration, Frugality, and Publick Spirit. His 
Mind was beſides adorned with the fineſt Parts 
of Learning; and at Thirty Years old he was 
accounted the beſt Orator of his Age. His Style 
was pure, his Terms choice, his Expreſſion ſim- 

le, but always noble, and ſo moving that he 

ole away the aſſent of all that heard him. 
His Enemies gave out that beneath Manners ſo 
inſinuating he concealed an inord inate Ambition, 
an implacable Hatred againſt the Senate, and an 
extravagant Zeal for the Intereſt of the People, 
which he made the Motive or Pretence of all 
his Undertakings. Ot IE 1 

It was this Adherence to the Intereſt of the 2 of 
People, and perhaps an Inclination to diſtinguiſh Rome, 
himſelf, that made him take up the Deſign of 520. 
the Partition of Lands; an old Pretenſion, which 
the Great Men of Rome thought quite extinguiſh- 
ed by Oblivion and Preſcription, but which he 
undertook to revive; tho' he well foreſaw the 
ſtrong Reſiſtance he ſhou'd meet with on the 
part of the Senate; nay, and from the richer 
ſort among the People. It is ſaid, that he was 
inſpired with this Defign by his Mother Cor- 
nelia, a Woman fond of Glory; and who, to 
ſtir up her Son's Ambition, had given him a kind 
of Reproach, becauſe ſhe was called in Rome, 
only the Mother in Law of Scipio, and not the 
Mother of the Gracchi She was continually gi- 
ving him to underſtand, that ir was Time he 
ſhou'd make himſelf known by his own Actions; 
| that indeed, his Brother in Law Scipio ſtood in 

the firſt Rank among the Captains and Generals 
of the Republick; but that he, in another Courſe, 
p and by Laws uſeful to the People, had ſtill room 
5 to make himſelf a great Name; that this was 

the only Way he had left to ** to 
uo ome 
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Carthage ,, and that by calling the People to a 
Share in the publick Lands he would render him- 
ſelf no leſs famous than his Brother in Law had 
done by his Conquelts. : 
But C. Gracchus wrote in a Hiſtory quoted by 
Plutarch, that his Brother formed this Project of 
himſelf ; and that a Journey which he made 
through part of Italy before his Tribuneſhip, had 
put it into his Thoughts. That Hiſtorian relates, 
that Tiberius obſerved with ſurprize, that the 
Country which formerly was filled with-rich In- 
habitants, and afforded the Republick a ſervice- 
able Militia, was now Peopled with none but 
Slaves; whoſe Condition exempted them from 
going to the Wars, That a Change fo prejudi- 
Cial to the Common-wealth had made him re- 
ſolve to reſtore the Lex Licinia to its antient 
Force, and to bring the poorer Sort of People 
into a Share of thoſe Lands, in order to relieve 
their Want, and enable them to raiſe. up Chil- 
dren, that might come to fill the Legions. 
Which ever + theſe ſecret Motives be true, 
whether private Ambition, or Zeal for the Pub- 
lick Good; Tiberius was no fooner come to the 
Tribuneſhip, but he declared his Intention to re- 
vive the Lex Licinia. However, he propoſed it 
with all the Mitigations that he thought would 
pacify the Ufurpers of the Publick Lands. 
We have heard before, that this Law forbid 
any Roman Citizen to poſſeſs above Five Hundred 
Acres of Land, upon pain of ten Thouſand Aſſes 
Fine. Nay, in the rigor of the Law, thoſe who 


had infringed it might be forced to repay into 


the Publick Treafury, the produce of ſuch Lands 
as exceeded the Quantity allowed by the Law. 
Tiberius, who thought he ſhould obtain ug 

5 | 2 N , | 
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if he cou'd only bring it again into force, pro- 
poſed a general Amneſty of all that was paſſed. 
But the Grandees of Rome, and the Richeſt 
Citizens, who thought themſelves above the 
Laws, rejected with Contempt this Qualification 
of one which they pretended was out of Date. 
Moſt of them in a full Aſſembly called the Tri- 
bune a Promoter of Sedition, and a Diſturber 
of the Publick Peace. Tiberius, without forget- 
ting his Character, asked them with the greateſt 
Moderation, Whether the Condition of the In- 
habitants of the Country, who had neither Lands 
of their own, nor even of other Mens to culti- 
vate, did not fill them with Compaſſion? Whe- 
ther they were not yet more moved at the Mi- 
ſery of their Fellow Citizens, who of all the 
Conqueſts which the Republick had made, had 
nothing left but the Scars of the Wounds which 
they had received in the Wars? What they 
themſelves meant to do with that Multitude of 
Slaves, with which they had filled Tra/y, thoſe 
Slaves, no leſs uſeleſs in War, than they were 
dangerous by their Numbers in Peace ? Then ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the meaner fort of People, he 
repreſented to them their own Wretchedneſs in 
a tender manner, and ſo as to ſtir up their In- 
dignation. The wild Beaſts, ſaid he, have 
“ Dens and Caverns to retire into; while the 
« Citizens of Rome have not ſo much as a Roof 
© or a Cottage to ſhelter them from the Incle- 
e mency of the Weather, but are forced to wan- 
© der about like miſerable Exiles in the Heart of 
* their own Country. They call you, added he, 
the Lords and Maſters of the Univerſe. What 
„Lords! What Maſters ! You, whom they have 
not left ſo much as an Inch of: Ground to 
| farve you even for a Grave! 1 
e l 4p 0 
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Tho Tiberiurs Defign was not ſo much to te- 
lieve the Poverty of private Perſons, as to re- 
people the Country, upon which he thought the 
Fortune of the Republick depended, yet theſe 
Diſcourſes, which he often repeated, got him. 
the Praiſes and the Affection ot the Multitude. . 
They were overjoyed ar: having a Tribune of ſo 
much Wiſdom, and ſo full of Zeal for the In- 

_ tereſts of the People. Tiberius having eſtabliſh- 
ed his Credit, and finding the Minds of the Ci- 
tizens in that Warmth and Emotion which was 
ſo neceſſary to the Succeſs of his Deſigns, con- 
vened the Aﬀembly, which was to proceed to 

the Publication, or to ſpeak more properly to the 
Revival of the Lex Lic:nug 101 29; 
'. Tiberius ſhowed the Tuflice of this Law with 
ſo much Eloquence z he made fo frightful a De- 
ſcription of the Miſery and Wretchedneſs of the 
meaner ſort of People, ard of the Inhabitants of 
the Country; ag at the ſame time ſet forth in 
ſuch odious Colours the Uſurpation of the publick 
Lands, and the immenſe Riches, which the Ava- 

a rice and Rapacioulneſs: of the Great had raked 

\ rogether, that all the People as it were tran- 

E {ported with Fury, with loud Cries, demanded 

the Billets that they might give their Suftrages. 
The Rich; to keep off the Publication of the 
Law, privately conveyed away the Urns in which 
thoſe Billets were preſerved: This Fraud pro- 
voked the Tribunes Indignation, and the Rage of 
the People: A Thouſand confuſed Nojſes aroſe in 
the Aſſembly. The Rich who wanted nothing but 
| 0 ha... gain time, ſent two Conſular Perſons to Tibe- 
A 6,7. 71s to beg him to appeaſe! the People, and to 
. reſtore Quiet tothe Citi ̃ ß. 

| The Tribune asked them what he could do, 

without being wanting to his Duty and his 

Honour? * Suſpend for this one Day, an. 

| = « ſiwered 
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te fivered the two Conſulars; the Propoſal of the 
« Law; give time to Men, who are now too 
« much blinded by their Paſſion, to become leſs 
« averſe to Equity and Reaſon; and in the mean 
« white the Senate will find Ways to bring the 
« different Parties to a Reconciliation. © Tbertis' 
conſented to their Requeſt, and diſmiſſed the 
Aſſembly. The Senate was convened the next 
Day. Tiberius relied upon the uſual Conde- 
ſcenſion of that Body, and flattered himſelf, that 
the fear of a Sedition would oblige the Senators 
to yield up at length a part of the diſputed 
Lands: And indeed there were ſeveral among 
them, that through a Principle of Equity, were 
for paying ſome regard to the Complaints of the 
Tribune, and the Miſery of the People. But 
the Parties concerned, who happened to be the 
greater Number, , wou'd not hear of any Com- 
polition whatſoever. The Rich, who feared 
they ſhou'd be ſtripped of Lands on which they 
had built magnificent Edifices, ſhook with Anger 
and Indignation at the mere Name of Tiberint. 
Some 1aid, that they had received theſe Lands 
from their Anceſtors ; that their Fathers were 
buried in them, and that they wou'd defend their 
Tombs to the laſt Drop of their Blood. Others 
demanded to be repayed the Portion of their 
Wives, which they had laid out in Purchaſes of 
that Nature: And there were ſome that produced 
Contratts, either real or forged, for Money 
which they had borrowed at great Intereſt, to 
buy the Lands which were now to be taken from 
them. Various Schemes were laid to hinder the 
Publication of the Law. Some were for pri- 
vately ridding themſelves of the Tribune, whom 
they called a Tyrant. Others more moderate pro- 
poſed ſeveral Ways to 12 the Aſſembly 5 
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the People. But at length they had recourſe to 
the Expedient of Oppofition, which the Senate 
had often before made uſe of with great Succeſs. 
All they had to do for this Purpoſe was to gain 
oyer only one of the Tribunes of the People, 
who by the Privilege of his Office had a Right, 
as we have ſaid before, to oppoſe any Motion of 
his Colleagues. The Party of the Rich addreſſed 
themſelves to M. Odtauius: Tho he was 4 Friend 
to Hherius, there needed neither Pmyers nor 
Promiſes to win him. His own Intereſt was ſuf- 
ficient to bring him into the Cabal, and he with 
the more readineſs undertook to withſtand Ii 
berius, as he actually poſſeſſed a greater Quantity 
of conquered Lands than the Law allowed, Thus 
they were ſecure of his Oppoſition. | 
This underhand Negotiation was not managed 


with ſo much Privacy, but that Tiberius got 


fome Knowledge of it: And he was alſo in- 
formed, that the oppoſite Party intended to 


create ſeveral Obſtacles to the aſſembling of the 


People, or at leaſt to their coming to any final 
Reſolution; which was no hard Matter in a 
City where Superſtition reigned ſo deſpotically; 
and where no Laws cou'd be confirmed without 
taking the Auſpices, and conſulting the Prieſts 
and Augurs, who never failed to return Anſwers 
conformable to the Intereſts of the ruling Party. 
Tiberius heard not without Indignation of 
the Impediments Which were to be laid in his 


Way to hinder the Execution of his Deſigns. 
But as he was one, who under the moſt gentle 


and infinuating Manners, preſerved an invincible 
Courage and unſhaken Conſtancy, nothing was 
able to deter him. He firſt applied to his Col- 
league: He con jured him by the mutual Duties 
of their Function, and by the Bonds of an ancient 
875 e PFriendſhip, 
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e fiiendſhip, not to oppoſe the good of the Peo- 
5. ple, whoſe Magiſtrates and Patrons they were 
in obliged to be; and to bring him oyer, he offered 
le, ar his own Expence to make him amends for 
ht, the full Value of the Lands which he wou'd be 
of obliged. to reſtore. Octavius did not deny, that 
ed he was reſolved to oppoſe the publication of a 
nd Law, which mult inevitably fill all the Families 
or of Rome with Trouble and Confuſion. He added, 
uf. that he himſelf wou'd meet with greater Obſtacle: 
ich than he imagined. And to ſhew himſelf no le 
Ti penerous than his Colleague, he rejected his 
ity ffers, and ſeemed immoveable in the Party he 
. T <7 L310 
Tiberius having reflected upon what his Col 
zel league had Hid to him, thought at laſt he had 
got hit upon a way to elude his Oppoſition. Bein 
in. at the ſame time reſolved to avoid the artfu 
to Methods, that had fo often been practiſed, to 
the put off the Aſſemblies of the People, or to 
na Hinder them from agreeing upon any Decree ; he 
na tby a new Edict ſuſpended all the Magiſtrates 
ly; from their FunQions, till the Law was either 
out approved or rejected by the Voices of the People! 
ft; He put his own Seal upon the Gates of the 
ers Temple of Saturn, where the Coffers of the 
„ Treafury were kept, to the Intent that neither 
ok! the Quaſtors' nor Treafurers might have any Ac- 
his i eis to them; and fubjected to great Fines all 
50S 5 FB URres as ſhou'd not pay Obedience to 
ntle 18 der. 1 5 voy 1 S; EY | 1 * 
ible After having taken theſe Precautions he called 
was a, new Aſſembly of the People. | The Day being 
dol- come, he commanded. an Officer to read aloud 
ties the Law which he offered for their acceptance. 
ent I Cavin did not fail to oppoſe it, and to forbid 
nid, he reading of ir. This bred ſharp Diſputes be- 
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their ancient Friendſhip to oppo 


* 
= 


tween the two Tribunes. But it was obſerved, 
that notwithſtanding the Heat with which 855 
maintained their Opinion, not a Word eſcaped 
from either that cou'd give the other Offence. 
Tiberius, on the contrary, addreſſing himſelf. to 
his Colleague in that winning Manner which 
gained him all Men's Hearts, conjured him. by 

{> the Intereſts 
of the People no longer, but generoufly to fſacri- 
fice his private Ties to the 5% of ſo many poor 
Families, whoſe Relief he deferred. Octavius re- 
plied, that he did not think the Law he pro- 
poſed cou'd. be executed, without ruining the 
greateſt Families, which were the ſtrongeſt Sup- 


the City a vaſt Number of intricate Law Suits 
upon account of. Truſts. He added, That even 


port to the e and occaſioning in 


tho' it were poſſible, without any Inconvenience, 


to recover out of the Hands of the Proprietots 
what Lands exceeded the Quantity of five Hundred 
Acres, this Overplus, when divided among the 
infinite Numbers of poor Citizens that were 
then in Rome, would do them very little Ser- 
vice ; that therefore he would never, conſent to 
the Publication of a Law, that wou'd ruin the 
Rich, without enriching the Poor. 


Capacity, or more Boldneſs than any that ever 

tece led him in the Tribuneſhip, defeated their 
Po by a new and very extraordinary Expedient, 
Since Cuſtom, ſays: he, addreſſing himſelf to 
* the Allembly, will not allow a Tribune to 
* propoſe any new Law, if but one of his Col- 
e ſeagues forbids it, it is but Juſtice that J 
„ ſhou'd ſubmit to the Oppoſition of Ofavius, 
But then as the Tribuneſhip WS neg, pole 

r ee 


* 


The Great Men of Rome triumphed upon this 
Oppoſition. ; but Tiberius, who had a greater 


in the Roman RREPGBIICX. 
« with a View to the redreſſing of the Peoples 
« Grievances, and as that Tribune, who forſakes 
« this View, deſtroys the very Foundation of 
his Inſtitution ; I demand, that the People, by 
« plurality of Voices, decide which of the two, 
« OFavius or I, acts moſt contrary to their In- 
« tereſts, and that he who is judged to have 
4 failed in his Duty, and to have abuſed his Pri- 
« yilege of Oppoſition, be immediately depoſed. 
« For, added Tiberius, if the Roman People, to 
« puniſh the Luſt and Violence of a fingle Man, 
% had power to deprive a King of his Crown, 
« and to ſuppreſs the Royal Dignity it ſelf, in 
« which the Authoriay of all other Magiſtrates 
« js comprehended ; who can doubt, but that the 
© {ime People has power to aboliſh the Tribune- 
+ ſhip if it grows incompatible with their Li- 
* berty, and much more to depoſe a Tribune if 
* he abuſes the Privileges of his Office, and 
turns againſt the People themſelves a Power 
4 with which he was intruſted only to procure 
* their Ad vantage? The People, who always 
find Juſtice in whatever makes for them, gave 
great Praiſes to an Argument more ſubtil than 
ſolid. The Expedient propoſed by Tiberius was 
unanimouſly approved, and they reſolved to de- 
cide the very next Day which of the two Tri- 
bunes ſhou d be excluded from the Tribuneſhip. 
Tiberius, who had found a Way to make his own 
Intereſt that of the People , was in no pain for 
himſelf; but as he was apprehenſive, that Ofa- 
vius wou'd refuſe to expoſe his Dignity to ſuch a 
Trial, he offered, in hopes to induce him to ſub- 
mit to the Judgment of the People, that he 
himſelf ſhou'd convene the Aſſembly, and preſide 
in it. And the more to draw him into it, he 
added with a ſeeming indifference, that for his 
| H 3 | Part 
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Part he ſhou'd. lay down the Tribuneſhip with 


he either convened the Aſſembly or preſided in 
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more pleaſure than he took it up. 

- Ofavius did not give into this Snare; he too 
well knew to what a Degree Tiberius, who was 
the Idol of the People, was Maſter of their 
Voices; and beſides, he was very cautious how 


it, for fear he ſhou'd by ſuch. a Step give Au- 
thority to a Decree to which he was ſure of fal- 
ling a Victim. Tiberius, upon his Refuſal, called 
the Aſſembly himſelf for next Day, Never was 


there ſeen at Rome ſo numerous an appearance of T, 
her Citizens. Rich and Poor, the Senate, tho hi 
Grandees, and the principal Men of the City, all WW g. 
flocked to it with equal expectation; It was a tr. 
very extraordinary Spectacle to ſee two Tribunes 

ſo hotly engaged againſt each other; and it had me 
been no diſagreeable Entertainment to the Sena- the 
tors, if in this famous Contention the Loſs of del 
the Pablick Lands had not been inſeparable from afte 
Octauius s Depoſition. Tiberius having aſcended pec 
the Roſtrum, once more exhorted his Colleague to mit 
withdraw his Oppoſition. But find ing that he get 
reſolutely perſiſted in it, he propoſed the Que- Ml (14 
ſtion to the Aſſembly, which of them two the you 
Roman People would remove. The Billets were and 
immediately given out, Ot five and Thirty Tribes, MM ciſc: 
into which they were then divided, Seventeen Scip; 
had already given their Voices againſt Ofavins ; as a 
and there now wanted the Suftrages of bur one Ml Plac 
Tribe to compleat his Sentence, when Trberius had 


being willing to make one more Tryal, whether ine 
it was not poſſible to prevail upon him, ſuſpend- , 
ed the Deliberation, and addreſſing himſelf to 
O&avixs, conjured him in the moſt preſſing 
Terms, n6t to expoſe himſelf by his Obſtinacy 
to ſo great a Diſgrace, nor to give him the my 


* 
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of having been forced to diſhonour his Colleague 
and his Friend. « li | 


\ HP * | i „ 
It was obſerved, that Offavizs cou d not hear 
theſe Words without concern, ; the Tears came 


into his Eyes; but caſting his Look towards the 
Senate he was aſhamed to break his Word with 
them, and boldly anſwered Tiberius that he 
might finiſh his Work. That Tribune full of In- 
dignation at his ad herence to the Faction of the 
Rich, continued to gather the Votes: Ofavizs 
was depoſed ; the People tore him from his 
Tribunal, and in their Fury would have inſulted 
him farther, had not the Grandees, whoſe Vi- 


Aim he had made himſelf, facilitated his Re- 


tit . en ice 
This Obſtacle being thus got over by the Re- 
moval of the Magiſtrate who had occaſioned it, 
the Lex Licinia was revived: without a Moment's 
delay. Three Commiſſioners, ot Triumvirs, were 
afterwards choſen to haſten its Execution. The 
People gaye Tiberius the firſt Place in this Com- 
miſſion; and he had Intereſt enough beſides to 
get for his Colleagues his Father in Law Appius 
Claudius, and his Brother C. Gracchus, tho this 
young Roman was not above Twenty Years old, 
and was then actually performing his firſt Exer - 
ciſes in War, at the Siege of Numantia, under 
Scipio, who was his Brother- in- Law. The People 
as another Mark of their Favour gave Ocfauius s 
Place to Mutius, an obſcure Man, and one that 
had no Merit but the Recommendation of Tibe- 
rus ; ſo that this Plebeian Magiſtrate, now 
grown abſolute Maſter of the Tribuneſhip, and ſu- 
perior to the whole Senate by means of his Power 
over the Minds of the People, was as it were the 
ſole Governor of the Republick; at leaſt the other 
Magiſtrates cou d do nothing if he were againſt 
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them, while he independently of all the reſt 


was ſure of Succels in every Thing he under. 


This abſolute Empire in a Republick was odi- 


cous to the Senate, and even to the Plebeians 
thernſelves. His Enemies took hold of this Ad- 


vantage; they inſinuated that their Liberty was 
in the greateſt Danger; and many openly averred, 


that Coffs and Melius, who were put to Death, 


had never made themſelves fo ſuſpicious : © Is 
it not certain, added they, that when the 
4 Safety of the State is concerned, the bare Pro- 
e babilty of a Crime ought to be puniſhed ? 
“Shall we delay to ſtand up againſt Tiberius till 
** his Accomplices have ſet the Crown upon his 
* Head”? Theſe malicious Diſcourſes leſſened 
his Credit; and juſt about the ſame time he 
loſt one of his — Adherents. The unex- 


pected Death of that Friend, the Cauſe of which 


was unknown, gave a Suſpicion that it was not 
— | be 
The Rich and the Poor formed two Pars 


ties, very much embittered againſt each other, 


and that ſought nothing but one another's De- 
ſtruction. Tiberius, with Deſign to increaſe the 
Animoſity of the People, and to ſhow that he 
was apprehenſive of an Aſſaſſination, ſuffered it 
to appear that he was armed under his Robe. He 
put on Habits of Mourning as was the Cuſtom in 
the greateſi Calamities, and bringing his Chil- 
dren yet young into the Forum, and into the 
middle of the Aſſembly, he recommended them 


to the People in terms, which gave to under- 


\ 


tand that he deſpaired of his own Preſervation, 


The People at this Sight returned no Anſwer, 
but by Outcries and Menaces againſt the Rich. 
Never did ſo much Hatred agalnſt the Senate 


£ 
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appear before. Tiberius kept up this A verſion 
in the People ſometimes by working upon their 
Pity, and ſometimes by Motives of Revenge 
or by new Proſpects of Advantage. This artful 
Tribune raiſed theſe various Sentiments by Turns, 
according to the Diſpoſition of Peoples Minds, 
and the Poſture of Affairs. 1 

The Death of Attalus Philopator, King of 
Pergamus, gave him a new Opportunity to bind 
the Multitude yet more firmly to himſelf. That 
Prince, by his Will, had named the Roman Peo- 
ple to be his Heir. Hberius, who always acted 
by the ſame Spirit, propoſed a new Edict, which 
ſhou'd- decree that all the King of Pergamus 8 
Treaſure ſhould be divided among the pooreſt of 
thoſe Citizens who were ta have a Share in the 
Diſtribution of the publick Lands, in order to 
buy them Cattel, and the Utenfils neceſſary for 
cultivating their little Inheritances. As to the 
Cities and their Territories, added Tiberius, I 
* will make my Report of them to the People, 


“ when I am better informed in that Matter; 


* and they ſhall diſpoſe of them in their Af- 
*-ſemblies, as a Legacy which belongs to them. 
Plutarch writes, that of all Tiberius's Under- 
takings, none offended the whole Body of the 
Senate ſo much as this Defign ; which by refer- 
ring to the People the Cogniſance of ſo great an 
Affair, conveyed to them the whole Authority of 
the Government, and deprived the Senators of 
the immenſe Profit which they thought to have 
made by diſpoſing of that Prince's Dominions. 
Ambition and Intereſt ſtirred up the highelt Re- 
ſentment in the chief Men of Rome. They pub- 
lickly reproached Tiberius, that his Intent in gi- 
ving the Diſpoſal of Attaluss Kingdom to the 
People, was to have the Crown placed upon his 
own Head. He way even accuſed of endeavouring 
* 0 
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to make himſelf the Tyrant of his own Coun- 
try ; nay, there were ſome who reported that he 

had before-hand got Poſſeſſion of Artalus's Royal 
Diadem and Purple Robe. But theſe injurious 
Calumnies, which proceeded from nothing but 
the Averfion of the Great, did not at all agree 

with the Character of Tiberius. Never Man was 
more a Republican than that Tribune. All that 
he had done in the Buſineſs of the Partition of 
the Lands, had no other End but to bring the 
Condition of the poor Citizens nearer to that of 
the Rich, and to eſtabliſh a kind of Equality 
among them all. 655 e et Of 
It is true, he afterwards carried this Principle 
too far, and perceiving that his Laws had pro- 
voked an implacable Hatred againſt him in the 
Great, and that his Death was reſolved upon, he 
kept no farther Meaſures. He applied himſelf 
wholly to undermine the Authotity of the Senate, 
and to fecure himſelf an Aſylum in the Power of 
the People It was with this View that he was 
daily propoſing new Laws. At one time he was 
for diminiſhing the Number of Years which the 
Soldiers were obliged to ſerve ; at another he 
demanded; that it might be lawful to appeal to 
the Aſſembly of the People from the Judgments 
of all other Magiſtrates. But of all the Blows 
which he gave to the Authority of the Senate, 
there was none that ſtruck ſo deep, as the new 
Propoſal he made to put as many Knights as Se- 
narors into the ſeveral Tribunals of Rome. 

Tiberius gave the People a ProſpeA of Laws 
fo much to their Advantage, only that they 
might continue him in the Tribuneſhip to proſe- 
cute the paſling of them. The Senate enraged at 
theſe new nm me formed a ſtrong Cabal to 
keep him out of it. The Magiſtrates, the — 
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dees, the Richeſt of Rome, and even ſome Tri- 
bunes of the People who were jealous of his 
great Credit, liſted themſelves in this Party. And. 
the Day of Election being come, as the Tribune, 
who preſided in the Aſſembly, had a great Influ- 
ence over the Votes, they diſputed that Right 
with Mutius, a Creature of Tiberius, tho it was 
devolved to him by the Depoſition of Ofavias 
whom he repreſented. | Th A 
This Oppoſition of the Tribunes ſeemed to Tj- 
berius an ill Omen: He plainly found there was 
d ſtrong Party formed againſt him. In order to 
come to a Knowledge of its Power and Deſigns, 
he contrived ro ſpend the whole time of the AG 
ſembly in Diſputes with his Colleagues about 


the Preſidence; and Night coming on the Ele- 
ion was forced to be put off till the next 


Dino | 0 

lle employed that whole Night in ſecuring 
the Heads of the People. His Adherents d iſper- 
ſing themſelves into different Parts of the City, 
exhorted the Plebeians to repair betimes to the 
Forum. Moſt of them to ſhow their Zeal came 
before break of Day. The Great and Rich being 


informed that the People had got poſſeſſion of 


the Forum, reſolved to drive them out by open 
Force rather than ſuffer Tiberius to be continued 
in the Tribuneſhip. They got together for their 
Guard their Clients, their Servants, and their 
Slaves, who were privately armed with Sticks, 
and expected them at the Door of the Senate. 
Tiberius, who knew nothing of their Deſigns, 
prepared to go to the Forum. But he had un- 
lucky Preſages which kept him back, and which 
Superſtition and Prejudice then regarded as the 
ſureſt Interpreters of the Will of the Deity. 


AO 
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Word was brought him that the Sacred Fowls 
had that Morning refuſed to eat. As he went out 
of his Houſe he hurt his Foot againſt the Thre- 
ſhold of his Door, and he had not got far when 
 Hme Ravens that were fighting threw a Tile 
down at his Feet. This in thoſe Days was enough 
to with-hold the moſt daring. The Tribune af. 
_ frighted at theſe Omens was going to return 
Home; but a certain Greet Philoſopher, an in- 
timate Friend of Tiberius, laughing at theſe vul- 
gar Prejudices, put him in Mind what a Shame 
it wou'd be to Tiberius Gracchus, Tribune of the 
Roman People, Son of a Conſular, and Grandſon 
of the great Scipio, if it were faid, that tho he 
was at the Head of a powerful Party, the croak- 
ing of two Crows put him off from the Exe- 
cution of his Defigns. 3 
This Reproach made the Tribune aſhamed of 
his Weakneſs, and ſeveral of his Adherents run- 
ning from the Aſſembly to haſten his coming, 
told him he wou'd find the greateſt Number of 
Votes united in his Favour. Tiberius followed 
them, and accompanied by his particular Friends 
_ aſcended the Capitol. The People, the Mo- 
ment they perceived him, broke out into Shouts 
of Joy and Applauſe. But ſcarce was he placed 
in his Tribunal, when a Senator that was his 
Friend breaking thro' the Crowd and coming up 
to him, gave him notice that there was a Con- 
{piracy againſt his Life, and that the Grandees of 
Rome, eſpecially thoſe that were Perſonally con- 

cerned in the Affair of the Lands, were reſolved 
to attack him openly in his very Tribunal, | 
The Friends of the Tribune moved at the 
Danger to which he was expoſed, got together 
about him, tuck d up their Gowns, and laying 
hold pf the Arms of the LiQors, prepared to 
on IE 
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defend him, and to repell Force by Force. Ti- 
herius endeavoured, to make the People ac- 
quainted with the Information he had received; 
but the Tumult, the Noiſe, and the Clamours of 
the different Parties, hindering him from being 
heard, he touched his Head with his two Hands, 
in order to make the People conceive that his 
Life was in Danger. His Enemies hence took. 
occaſion to cry out that he asked a Crown, and 
ſome of the hotteſt ran to tell the Senate that 
the People were juſt going to crown Tiberius, if 
they did not ſpeedily oppoſe it. Fx 
This was an Artifice to make the Senate over- 
look all Forms, and proſcribe him immediately. 
Moſt of the Senators, whom. the Execution of 
the Lex Licinia wou'd have. ſtripped of part of 
their Lands, run into the moſt bitter Speeches 
againſt Tiberizs. But no Body was more inve- 
terate than his own Kinſman Scipio Naſica. That 
Senator addrefling himſelf to the firſt Conſul, 
repreſented to him, that all the Novelties which 
the Tribune had introduced into the Government, 
were but ſo many Steps to raiſe him to the 
Throne; that there was not a Moment's time to 
be loſt, and that they muſt deſtroy the Tyrant if 
they would preſerve their Liberty. But that wiſe. 
Magiſtrate, who wou'd not make himſelf the 
Miniſter of the Revenge of particular Perſons, 
replied, That he was equally. incapable of ap- 
proving the new Laws, and of putting the Au- 
1 to Death, contrary to the uſual Forms of 
. Dar . (eo 
An Anſtwer ſo full of Moderation only enraged, 
thoſe exaſperated Spirits the more. Scipio aroſe, ' 
abruptly from his Place; and turning towards 
thoſe Senators. that were concerned like himſelf 
in 
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nin] the loſs of the Lands: Since the chief Ma: 
4 giſtrate, ſays he, out of ſo ſcrupulous a Sub- 
< fſektion to the ufual Forms of Juſtice, refuſes 
4 to ſuccour the Republick, let thoſe who value 
Liberty or Life it ſelf, follow me. At the ſame 
time he pathers up his Robe, and puts himſelf 
at the Head of the Senators of his Party, who 
run hot with Fury to the Capitol, with that 
Multitude of Clients, Servants and Slaves, that 
attended them at the Door of the Senate. Thoſe 
People armed only with Clubs and Levers went 
before the Senators, and. fall. indifferently upon 

all that ſtand in their Wax. DP 
The People terrified take to flight. In this 
Tumult every Man MP different Ways. Ti. 
beriut's Friends abandon him. He is at length 


# 


* 


0 
obliged to provide for his own Safety as well as 
3 the reſt; he flings off his Robe that he may run 
lt with the more freedom z but in that Hurry of 
=_- :_ - 2 which is inſeparable from Fear, he tum- 
hles down in his Flight; and as he got up again, 
Publius Satureius, one of his Colleagues, ſeeretly 
fealous of his Glory, ve him a Blow on the 
WP d with the Foot of a Chair. He falls again 
> with this Blow, and a crowd of his Enemies 
_ . ruſhing forward upon him finiſhed the Work, 
His Death did not = an end to the Diſorder ; 
the Fury was equal in all Parts of the City, and 
5 above three Hundred of Tiberius s Friends and 
= Adherents loſt their Lives in this Tumult. It is 
4 HS 6bſervalle, that not one was killed by the Sword, 
= a bet all were bruiſed. to Death with Stones of 
. Clubs. Their Bodies were afterwards flung into 

the Tyber with that of Tiberms.” rt. 
The Faction of the Great extended their Re- 
ſentment to alk that had been known to favour N 
8 N his 7 
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his Sentiments. Several of them were put to 
Death. Popilius, then Prætor, baniſhed pr 
Numbers. And no Methods were forgot to ſtrike 
a Terror into thoſe that ſhou'd ever have any 
Thoughts of attempting the like Regulation for 
the future. N 
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C. Gracchus, the Brother of Tiberius, obtains of 
the People the Office of Tribune, notwithſtand- 
ing the oppoſition of the Great. He propoſes 
ſeveral Laws, and makes various Alteration in 

' the Government, which render him almoſt ab- 
ſolute in Rome, and all over Italy, The Tear 
of his ſane bo being expired, he 1s continued 


in the ſame Poſt, without making the leaſt In. 
tereſt for it. In what manner the Senators con. 
J tribe to diminiſh his Credit. Scipio Emilius, 
1 the Deſtroyer of Carthage. and Numantia, ir 
= the moſt 1 np of the Agrarian Law. He is 
Fo - found dead in his Bed. Caius is ſuſpeted if 
having a Hand in his Aſſaſſination. His Col. 
leagues, jealous of his Amthority, find means t» 
exclude him from u third Tribunate, The &. 
. mators, when they find Caius returned to 4 
private Condition, give the Conſul Opimius 4 
_ Charge to annul all bis Lows, and eſpecially 
that relating to the Partition of the Lands. 
Opimius convenes a general Aſſembly to deter- 
mine this great Affair. One of the Conſul's 


. the Conſent of Caius, the Senate 1mpowers Opi- 
mius to put his Adberents into Arms. Caius it 
Killed, and bis Head brought to the Conſul, who 
Þ $2 ſeveriteen Pound and a half of Gold for 
Murder. The Grandees at length obtain an 
Acknowledgment, that they are the lawful Poſ- 
+ ſeſſors 


| . Lictors being ſlain by the Plebeians, tvit hout 
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| ſeſſors of. the conquered Lands, by engaging. 
_ themſelves to pay à certain Rent, which they 
continue not long to do. Jugurtha. Who he was. 
is fir ft Gampaigns. | His Money for ſome time 
ſerves him inflead of Juſtice at Rome. But at 
length his Cruelty. obliges: the Romans to ſend 
Troops into Numidia. After having ſucceſs- 
fully emp _ againſt theſe formidable Enemies, 
Bribery, Ofratagem, an Force, be is delivered 


ud- up by Bocchus, carried to Rome, dragged like 
ſes 4 Slave at the Wheels of a Triumphal Chariot, 
in and at laſt thrown by an Executioner into a 
ah: Dungeon, where he is flarved. to Death, Ma- 
2 rius. Syll˖aa. in aß e 
In ME now'firſt knew what it was to have'a 
on. Civil War raging within the very Circum- 
us, . erence of her Walls. All the Seditions, which 
is till now had riſen about the Abrogation of the 
c is MI Debts, the Eſtabliſhment of the Tribuneſhip, the 
' of Mfromulgation of various Laws, nay, and the 
Cole very Retreat upon the Mons Sacer, conſtantly 
% terminated by way of Accommodation, and with- 
S-. out the Effuſion of Human Blood, ſometimes by 
0 a the People's Reſpe& for the Senate, and oftner . 
s 4 Jet by the Senate's Condeſcenlion to the People. — fol 
ally But upon this laſt Occafion the Quarrel was de- App. A- 
eds. cided by Violence, and it was a Tribune of the lex. Civ. 
ter- Feople himſelf, that without reſpect to his own L. 1. Vel. 
is Dignity, tho' reputed Sacred, gave the firſt Blow 2 


to his Colleague. 


IL. Florus. 


pi In the mean time, the People being recovered 
s is ftom their Fear reproached themſelves with his 
who Death, as much as if they had with their own 
for Hands aſſaſſinated the Man whom they did not 
, 7 defend with ſufficient Courage. Their Indignation 
0 - 


then fell upon Scipio * the Beginner of 
| "SF | the 
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the Tumult. The P/ebeians never met him in 


the Streets, but they publickly upbraided him a 
with Murder and Sacrilege. Some boiling with 
Rage threatned to kill him ; others propoſed to Bl th 
ſummon him before the Aſſembly of the People. | 
The Senate fearing leſt his Preſence might raiſ: 5 
a new Sedition, thought proper to remove him, jw 
and therefore ſent him into A/ia, with a ſeeming Bl 6. 
Commiſſion to diſguiſe a real Banifſhment, The 7. 
Senate, to appeaſe the People effeQtually, con. vit 
ſented alſo to the Execution of the Law); they or 
ſuffered another Commiſſioner to be choſe in the 0 
Place of "Tiberius, for the Partition of the Lands, po 
nay, and granted that Employment to Pub/iu WW 
Craſſus, whoſe Daughter was Married to C. Grac- Ro 

_ chus, Tiberius Brother. But allthis was only to fai 
amuſe the People. Tiberims's Laws were ſtill of 
odious as ever to the Great. The Death of % va 
plus Claudius, one of the Triumvirs, gave them 4; 
a new Pretence for ſuſpending the Execution of xg; 
them; and the. Diviſion of the Lands began to his 
be looked upon to be one of thoſe Affairs, hic Des 
It is intended to bring to nothing by letting them wh 
fall into Oblivion 5 
Cui Gracchus was the only Man from whom kin. 


the People cou d look for Aſſiſtance. But beſides I moi 


that he was too young to enter into Publick Buf: 60 N 


neſs, being but One and Twenty Years old when 77g 


is - his Brother was killed; it was obſerved, that to d 


ſince his Death he always ſeemed unwilling o Ci 


- ſhow himſelf abroad, either fearing in reality time 


the Enemies of his Houſe, or defigning by thi not 


affected terror to make them more odious to the Acc 
People. For it was not long before it appeared, por 
that he had thus voluntarily baniſhed himſelſi in h 
from the Converſation of the World, only . tecte 
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fit Himſelf to ſhine in it more conſpicuonſly, 
and to revenge the Death of his Brother. 

There were, as we have ſeen, but two Ways 
that led os og to all the Dignities of the Ne- 
publick, Floquence and remarkable Valour. 
Caius had already diſtinguiſned himſelf at the 
War of Numantia under the young Scipio, his 
General, and Brother- in-Law. The Death of 
Tiberius, and the ill Succeſs of his Party, ha- 
ving obliged him to diſappear, he ſpent the 
whole time of his Retreat in the Study of Elo 
quence, à Talent ſo abfolutely neceſſary in u Re- 
publican Government. He buried himſelf in his 
Cloſet ; his Door was ſhut againft che rng 
Romans of his own Age, and the Friends of his 
Family. He was quickly forgot, and the Brot her 
of Tiberius, and the Grand ſon of the great Suipio 
was unknown in Rome. The Grandes beheld 
this Retreat with abundance of Pleaſure, as an 
Effect of the Conſternarion, wich the Death of 
bis Brother had ſtruck into him, and as 4 filent 
Declaration that he durſt not meddle in the Got 
ene d eee U 

But they ſbon found that he had withdrawn 
himſelf from Buſineſs only to make himſelf 
more enpable of it. He came out of his Retreat 
to defend one of his Brother's Friends, named 
Vectius; whom the oppoſite Party endeavoured 
to deſtroy upon an Accuſation of ſeveral Crimes: 
(uiur undertook his Defence: He for the fioſt 
time aſcended 'the Roflrum. The People con'd 
not ſee him in that Place, without the loudeſt 
Acclamations, and the moſt extraordinary Tran- 
ſports of Joy: They imagined: they ſaw revived 
in his Perſoen a ſecond Tiberius, and a new Pro- 
tector of the ' Agrarian Laws, This Benevolence, 
which they ſhowed in ſo remarkable a man- 

Hi 2 ner, 
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Tear of 


Rome, 
627. 
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ner, inſpired him with à Confidence and-Boldnefs 


very rarely known in thoſe who ſpeak in Publick 
for the firſt time; and he pleaded for his Client 
with ſo much Eloquence and Strength, that he 
was wn aitted by the unanimous Voices of the 
e 
Having by this firſt Action made a Tryal of 
his own Capacity, and of the Diſpoſition of 
the Peoples Minds, he thought that before he 
launch d wholly into the Publick Affairs, it wou'd 
be of Service to him, to have that Reputation 
which is obtained by Valour, and the Bxerciſe of 
Arme. He asked and obtained the Office of 
Quaſtor to the Army which was then in Sar. 
dinia, under the Command of the Conſul Oreſta: 
This was the firſt Employment with which it 
was: neceſſary to begin to attain the Dignities of 
the Republick. Plutarch, in the Life of Caius, 
relates, that no Man in the Army ſhowed more 
Valour againſt the Enemy, and more regard to 
the Military Diſcipline. People above all admired 
in an Age ſo little advanced, his Temperance, 
and the Auſterity of his Manners. Theſe did 
not make him the leſs civil or complaiſant. The 
Officer, and private Soldier, that had to do with 
him upon account of his Poſt, were equally 
charmed with his Affability, his Diligence, and 
efpecially with his Probity and Diſintereſted neſs 
The conſtant Practice of ſo many Virtues, was 
the ſame Humanity towatds all the Subjects of 
the Republick, that had dependance upon his 
Office. The Citizen and Countryman, as well 
as the Sold ier, had all reaſon to extol him for his 
Integrity. His Reputation quickly paſſedthe Seas; 
and Micipſa King of Numidia, and Son of Me/- 
Jaujja, having ſent a Preſent of Corn tg, the 
12710 —— WS: rmy 
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Army in Surdinia, the Ambaſſadors, which that 5 


Prince then had at Rome, declared in full Senate, 
that the King their Maſter performed this Act of 
Generoſity only out of reſpect to Caius Gracchus 
whoſe Virtue he revered. This Declaration awa- 
kened the Jealouſy and Hatred of the Great. 
Virtues too conſpicuous were odious and dange- 
rous to them. And to leſſen in ſome Degree the 
Quæſtor's ory; and render him contemptible, 
they drove thoſe Ambaſſadors with ſhame out of 
the Senate, as Barbarians, who by this Prefe- 
rence had been wanting of reſpe& ' to their 
AT tment ſo Unworthy, and which ſeemed 
to violate the Law of Nations, was ſoon heard of 
in Sardima. Cuius cou d not help feeling a quick 
Reſentment of this Mark of the implacable Ha- 
tred of the Great. He then thought his return to 
Rome neceſſary for the Support of his Credit, and 
to repell an Inſult made ſo directly upon himſelf, 
and viſibly with defign to render him contemp- 
tible to the People, and among the Nations 
abroad. He ſet outabruptly, and appeared in the 


| Forum, When he was thought to be in Sardinia. 


The Enemies of his Family, who watched all 
his Steps, urged it as a Crime againſt him that 
he was returned before his General. He was 
cited before the Cenſors, where he quickly over- 
threw this Accuſation. . e acti 
He made appear that he had ſtayed three 

Years with his General, tho' a Quæſtor was al- 
lowed to return to Rome' at the end of a Year, 
and that thus he had ſerved two more than was 
preſcribed by the Laws. He added, that he was 
come back from Sardinia without Wealth; where- 
as, all that had preceeded him in the ſame Em- 
ployment had enriched themſelves in it, and had 
- I 3 brought 
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brought home not only their Purſes filled with 
Gold and Silver, but had likewiſe ſtowed it into the 
Pots and Veſſels, which when they went over into 
that Hland had ſerved” them for the Carriage of 
Wine.We may eafily imagine, that with ſuchRea- 
ſons he was readily acquitted. - His Enemies who 
ſought nothing but to keep him from the Dignities, 
to which the Favour of the People, in all probabi- 
lity, 'wou'd ſpeedily raiſe him, charged him with 
a-new Accuſation. They endeavoured. to throw 
upon him the Suſpicion of a Tumult that had 
happened at Fregillæ, a City dependant upon the 
Republick, which the Prætor Opimius, a ſevete 
cruel Man, had allayed dy the entire Ruin of 
that City, and the Death of the principal Inha- 
bitants. That Senator, a declared Enemy to the 
Memory of Tiberius, in the Account which he 
gave in full Senate of his own. Conduct in that 
Affair, forgot nothing which might inſinuate a 
Belief that Caius was the ſecret Mover of that 
Sedirion. He added; chat he had diſcovered a 
private Correſpondence between him and the 
chief Men of the City ; that it was not probable 
they ſhould form ſuch a Project as withdrawing 
themſelves from their Subjectien to the Senate, 
had they not received private Aſſurances of the 
Drotection of the People; and that if their Dif 
obed ĩende had met with Succeſs, it had per- 
haps been nothing but a Signal to a general Re- 
volt abainft the Sovereignty of the Republ ick. 
But: all: that this paſſionate Senator ' advanced 
azvinſt Corus being without Proofs, his ill Defizns 
NA no Effect; and the young Graechus thought 
1 had no better way to revenge himſelf on his 
Bnemies, than by boldly demanding the Office of 
Tribune of che Fare This was attack ng the 
ni Hs 5s of Senate 
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genate in their molt tender Part, At the bare name 
of Gracchus, the Grandees, and eſpecially thoſe of 
them whoſe Eſtates were in Danger by the Re- 
vival of the Agrarian Laws, burnt. with Fury. 
They made a ſtrong Conſpiracy to =P him, out 
of the Tribuneſhip. But the whole People de- 
dared in his Favour, and ſo great a Number of 
People flocked even out of the Country to give 
him their Voices, that the Forum not being able 
to contain ſuch” à vaſt Multitude, many got up 
to the Tops of Houſes, from whence with loud 
Cries and Acclamations, mixed with Praiſes, they 
demanded Cazzs for their Tribune; and as in this 
Election the Voices were reckoned by Tale, the 
People more numerous than the Nobility, carried 
it by a vaſt MAJ, and obtained Caius for one rear of 
of their Tribunes. He no ſooner ſaw himelf in- Rome, 
veſted with a Dignity, which gave him a Power 630. 
almoſt without Bounds; but he built upon his 

Brother's. Plan, Deſigns yet more difficult, and 

carried them on even with more warmth than he 

had done. The ſame Spirit, and the lame Views, 
appeared in both the Brothers, tho” under diffe- 
rent Characters. Tiberius, as we ſaid before, 
concealed an unmoveable Firmneſs under a ſeems. 
ing Moderation. His Eloquence was ſoft and in- 
ſinuating; he endeavoured to pleaſe in order to 

erſuade ; he ſought to move the Hearts of his Au- 

itors ; and when he ſtripped Odavius of the Tri- 
buneihip, it ſeemed as if he was as much touched 
with the Diſgrace as himfelf, and that nothing 
but the Love of Juſtice, and the Intereſt of the 

People, cou'd have induced him to undertake ſo 

melancholy an Office, as that of making his 

Colleague unbappy. ee, bt th? 
Caius ſhowed himſelf more undiſguiſed : full as 

eloquent, but ſharper in his Expreſſions, and 

a r i Ly gn 
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more vehement than his Brother. His Speech 


was adorned with all the pathetick Figures ; he 
even mingled InveQtives with his Proofs and Ar- 


guments ; his Zeal for the Intereſt of the Peo- 
ple became Rage againſt the Senate. Nothing 
but Thunder and Lightning, if we may uſe fo 
bold an Expreſſion, iſſued out of his Mouth, and 
he ſtruck Tertor into the very Souls of his 
Hearers. For the reſt, the Fitmneſs of theſe two 
Brothers, their Love of Juſtice, their Integrity, 
their Temperance, their Contempt of Pleaſure, 
and their inviolable Adherence to the Intereſts of 
the People, were Qualities which they poſſeſſed 
:; 

It was only obſerved, that Caizs had ſhowed 


more inclination to revenge; a Fault to which 


thoſe Pagans. had given the Name of a Virtue, 
and which they looked upon to be a Greatneſs of 


Soul. As his Office engaged him to ſpeak fre. 
quently to the Feople, whatever Subject he was 
upon, he always introduced the inhuman Man- 
ner in which the Senate had murdered his Bro- 
ther. What did it avail Tiberius, ſaid he, to 
have been born a Roman, and in the Boſom of 
n Republick, whoſe Laws all forbid the put- 
„ting to Death any Citizen before he is con- 
<-yicted of the Crimes laid to his Charge? The 
Senate, the. Patricians, the Great, and the 
Rich, have aſſaſſinated with Clubs not a pri- 


vate Citizen, but a Tribune of che People, a 


* publick Magiltrate, and a facred Perſon. Their 
Fury did not ſtop at depriving him of Life; 
«even after Death they continued to execute 
their Rage upon his Corpſe ; they dragged him 
7 baſely thro' the Streets, and carried their Inhu- 
2 mant .to ſuch a Heighth as to throw him 
into the Tyber, in order to deprive him of the 
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Honours of Burial. By ſuch Diſcourſes, equal” 


warm and moving, he raiſed the Compaſſion of 
the People, at the ſame time that he ſtirred up 
their Hatred and Indignation againſt the Senate 
and the Great. After having ſowd in the 
Minds of Men theſe Seeds of Reſentment and 
Diviſion, he began to proſecute his * by 
the propoſal of two new Edicts. The fitſt de- 
cared that Magiſtrate to be infamous who ſhou'd 
be depoſed by the Judgment of the People. This 
Law plainly regarded Octauvius, the Tribune, 
whom Tiberius had removed. But Plutarch in- 
forms us, that Caius, at the Requeſt of his Mo- 
ther Cornelia, to whom Oftavius was ſomewhat 


| allied, did not inſiſt upon the Promulgation of 


this Edict. 

By the ſecond Law which he went through Cic. in 
with, it was ordained, that any Magiſtrate that Cluentia- 
ſhou'd have baniſhed a Roman Citizen, without 1 
obſerving the Formalities preſcribed by the Laws, perduelli- 
ſhou'd be accountable to the Aſſembly of the one, item 
People. This ſecond Edict was propoſed, only pro domo = 
to deſtroy Popilius, who during his Prztorſhip * 
had baniſhed the Friends and Adherents of Tibe- 
rius, Popilius did not ſtay for his Trial; but 
knowing that Cazus diſpoſed, as he pleaſed, of 
the Suffrages of the Multitude, and that fo his 
Opponent and Enemy wou'd be his Judge, he 
voluntarily banifhed himſelf from his Country to 
avoid a Puniſhment more ſevere. | 

Caius finding, by this Tryal of his Credit, that 
it was in his Power to do any Thing, formed De- 
ſigns of greater Conſequence, the chief Aim of 
which was to convey the whole Authority of the 
Government from the Senate into the Aſſembly 
of the People. It was upon this Scheme that he 
made a new Ediét, to give the Title and * 
. ege 
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lege of Raman Citizens, to all the Inhabitants of 
Latium; and he afterwards made the fame Lay 
extend quite to the Alps. He at the ſame time 
| Propoſed; that the Colonies which ſhould be 
ö — 2 by Latins, ſhou'd have the fame Privi- 
leges as the Colonies of Romane; and that thoſe 
who had not the Right of Suffrage in the Ele 
ction of Magiſtrates, might however give their 
Votes when any new Law was in Debate, By 
theſe Propoſals he increaſed the Number of the 
Peoples Voices; and theſe: new; Citizens, who 
owed that great Privilege to him; were entirely at 
his. Devotion, and followed his Orders as his 
and ene on 1 
Caius, to make himſelf more and more agree 
able to the Multitude, fixed the Price of Grain 


At a very moderate Rate for their Relief. Some 
iſtorians even ſay, that during his dee 
phMae cauſed a. free Diſtribution of Corn to be made 
aut of the Publick Granaries. The People who 
24e always governed by thoſe that find means to 
pPtocure them Plenty, were never weary of prai- 
ſimng a Magiſtate, whoſe Thoughts ſeemed wholly 


employed for their Subſiſtance. But theſe AQt- 
ens appeared dangerous to the Senate, who look 
* upon all theſe Innovations to be nothing but 
10 many indirect Methods to undermine their 
Authority ; and what filled up the meaſure of 
thee Hatred againſt the Tribune, was the Change 
he introduced in the Tribunals where , Juſtice was 
diſpenſed to private Perſons... 
-\Theſe Tribunals had hitherto. been filled by 
Perſons choſen Out of the Body of the Senate, 
and this great Prwilege kept the Knights and 
People in that Reſpect, which they always have 
for the Arbiters of their Eſtates and Fortunes. 
Cas, after the Example of his Brother Tibc- 
_— | 
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rius, reſolved to ſtrip the Senate of this part of 
its Authority: and to effect his Purpoſe he made 
it appear, that Cornelius Cotta, and. M. Acilius, 
both. Patriciant, and the chief of the Senate, 
who had been convicted of ſeveral Extortions, 
by moſt clear and undeniable Proofs, had yet 
eſcaped the Rigor of the Laws, through the Cor- 
ruption of their Judges. From whence he after- 
wards took occaſion to repreſent to the People, 


Tribunals, where the Criminals themſelyes, or 
at leaſt their Relations and Accomplices, ſat as 
Judges. z and concluded, with demanding that 
the Adminiſtration of Juſtice in private Suits 
rec- ſhould be transferred to the Knights; or at leaſt, 
zin that three hundred of the moſt confiderable 
me WT ſhould. be choſen out of that Order to be aſſiſtant 
ip, WM to the Senate with Equality of Voices, and 
ade Power in determining all Affairs. 
rho The People received this Propoſal with the 
3 to Applauſes which they gave to every Thing that 
r2j- came from the Tribune: And the Senate con- 
"ly WY founded at the ſhameful Colluſion of the Judges 
Ai- in the Affair of Cotta and Acilius, knew not 
Ok- how to oppoſe this Law. It paſſed unanimouſly z 
but and the People whoſe Number made them more 
cir powerful than the Senate, and who idolized 
of Giivs, referred to him alone the choice of thoſe 
age three Hundred Knights that were to be admitted 
vas into the Magiſtracies of the City: He named 
none but his own Friends and Creatures. By 
by I theſe ſeveral Changes which he introduced into 
the Government, he made himſelf equally abſo- 
and lute in Rome and all Ley. Let it muſt be con- 
ave feſſed, that he employed this Authority, ſo odious 
1es, fl to the Senate, and ſo juſtly ſuſpicious in a Com- 
he. monwealth, only for the Glory of his * 


that they mult never expect to obtain Juſtice in 
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and the Service of his Fellow Citizens. | Nay, he 
ſometimes hindred other Magiſtrates from car. 
rying their regard to the People too far; and 
Fabius, the Pro- Prætor of Spain, having extorted 
from the Cities under his Government, Corn 
which they were not bound to furniſh, and then 
ſent it to Rome to make his Court to the meaner 
ſort of People; Caius, who cou'd not bear ei. 

ther Injuſtice or Violence in the Government, 
got the People themſelves to ad judge that Com 
to be fold, and the Produce to be returned to the 
Cities and Communities which had been wronged 
of it. The ſame Decree added, that the Pro- 
Prætor ſhould undergo a ſevere Reproof, for ha. 
ving by ſuch Oppreſſions expoſed the Republick 
to the Complaints of her Subjects and Allies. 
This Decree which was owing ſolely to him, 
gave his Friends an Opportunity of extolling his 
Love for Juſtice. But his Enemies, on the con- 
trary, gave out that they could ſee nothing in this 
Behaviour; but what was an Effect of his Jea- 
louſy, and that he was too artful to allowy any 
other Magiſtrate, beſides himſelf, ro win upon 
the Affections of the People, and to ſhare their 
Favour and Gratitude with himſelf 
_ Cars, without giving any heed to theſe Ca- 
lumnies; ſought only to maintain the Alterations 
he had introduced by new Regulations, which he 
Had Rill the Art to cloath with the Appearance 
of the Publick Good. He propoſed the building 
Pablick Granaries, there to keep à ſufficient 
Quantity of Grain to prevent Scarcity in barren 
Fears. The Expedient being agreed on, he took 
the execution of it upon himſelf, as he generally 
did of all the Deſigns which he offered. He 
himſelf puſhed on the Work, and took care to 
have it done with a Magnificence worthy of the 
bag e Romans. 
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Romans. - Every Thing paſſed as it were through 
his own Hands; he would know every Thing 
himſelf. And under pretence of watching to ſee 
that nothing was done. contrary to the Intereſt of 
the People, he aſſumed to himſelf. the whole 
Authority of the Government. He was eternally 
crowded with Ambaſſadors, Magiſtrates, Soldiers, 
Men of Letters, Artificers, Workmen, without 
ever being in the leaſt perplexed by the Number 
or Diverſity of his Affairs. Every Body admired 
his Activity: and his Enemies themſelves, cou'd 
not diſown the Greatneſs and Clearneſs of his 
But theſe very Talents, and above all the uſe 
he made of them in favour of the People, were 
what rendered him more and more odious to the 
Senate and Grandees of Rome, and they impa- 
tiently longed for the end of his Tribunethip.and 
Authority. The Cymitia at length came; the 
Aſſembly was held for the Election of Tribunes 
for the following Lear. Caius did not make the 


| leaſt Intereſt to be choſen; but the People who 


hoped to obtain new Privileges by his Means, 
named him Tribune a ſecond time; and it was 
obſerved, that he was the firſt Citizen that ever 
attained to that Dignity without canvaſſing! 
for it. <4; el bo dan Ref) 1 95 A. = * } 

The Senate cou d not without the moſt violent 
Uneafineſs, behold the Continuation of a Magi- 
ſtrate, who by little and little was ſtealing away 
all their Authority... Various Councils were held; 
the hotter, Sort were immediately for taking him 
off, and uſing him as they had done his Brother. 
But the fear of raiſing a Sedition made them 


take another Method, which may be looked up- 
on to be one of the fineſt Strokes of Policy that 
was ever practiſed. They reſolved, before they 
T a proceeded 
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roceeded” to Violence, or undertook” his Deſtru. 
on by open Force, that they would endedvour 
to diminiſh and weaken the Affections the Peo- 

le bore him: For this Purpoſe, the beſt Heads 


in the Senate applied themſelves to Livius Dru. 


ſus, his Colleague. He was a Man whoſe mean. 
ing was always honeſt ;of à Capacity juſt, but not 
very great; one that without ſiding with either 
Party, wou d have been glad to have reconciled 
their contrary Intereſts, and to have united the 
two FaQtions. But 4 Defign of ſuch Difficulty, 
wherein Mens private Regards ſwayed them 
more than the publick Good, was above his Abi 
lity or Credit. The Senators that addreſſel 
themſelves to him attacked him of his weak 
Side, and flattered his Vanity with the Glory of 
ving Peace to the Republick. Dru ſis joy fully 
ffered his Aſſiſtance. You are not defired, ſaid 
* thoſe crafty Senators, to declare againſt the In- 
* tereſts of the People, who have choſen you 
for one of their Maviſtrates nor even like 
Gains, to oppoſe the Novelties which Cars 
daily introduces. The Senate has formed 2 
* nobler Defign, and requires the Intervention 
of the beft Tribune that the Commonwealth 
ever had, only to reſtore Peace and Union 
* among the ſeveral Orders of the State. Pro- 
* poſe, if you think fit, Laws till more ad van- 
„ ftageous to the People, if ſuch can be, than 
_ © thoſe of Cuius; the Senate will approve every 
Thing; the only favour they expect of you, is 
* to declare publickly, that the Laws and Edits 
which you offer were ſuggeſted to you by the 
< Senate; and to add, that they have no View 
* but the Good and Proſperity of their Fellow 
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This dextfous Turn had all the Suctefs t hat 
they cou d wiſn. Dyuſus, ho ſaw nothing in 
this Deſign; contrary either to his on Intereſt, 
or to that of the People, came into all the Mea 
ſures that they put him upon, If Cumue pro- 

oſed to ſend: Colonies into two Cities, de- 
pendant upon the Republick, Draſus to rel ieve a 
greatet Number of poor Families, was for re. 
peopling Twelve, and for ſending into each of 
thoſe Cities three thouſand of the pooreſt Citi= 
rens. Cuius having adjudged ſome uncultivated 
Lands to Pleberans, and having charged thoſe 
Lands with ſome Rents and Services, Druſur, 
refining upon his Art of flattering the People, 
we to ſome poor Families the ſame Quantity of 
like Lands, free and clear of all Deduttions. 
Laſtly, Caius having, as we have ſaid before, pro- 
cured to the Batint the right of Suffrage in Ele- 
Qions, Druſus, by à new Decree, ordained; that 
thoſe People being now made Citizens of the 
Republick, it ſhou'd be no longer lawful for a 
Raman Captain to cauſe a Soldier of that Na- 
tion to be beaten-with Rods. Dru/ſizs, upon eve- 
y Propoſal, never failed to declare, as he was 
engaged to do, that he was only the Mouth of 
the Senate, who had charged him to make ſuch 
an Offer to the Aſſembly. This Conduct ſoftned 
the Minds of the People ; the Senate was not 
hated as formerly; the two Parties ſeemed to be 
drawing to an Union; Druſus pleaſed the Mul- 
titude by the Merit of Novelty, and ſhared the 
Power of Caius. This was the Intention of the 
Senate. Caius cou'd not, without a ſecret Con- 
cern, perceive that this Rival was getting from 
him part of the Favour of the People. He called 
him the Slave of the Senate; this Jealouſy of 
his diſpleaſed the beſt among the Plebeians; _ 
DIOY! I bY 8 
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his Conduct in relation to Scipio MAmiliuc, his 
Brother - in- law, made them doubt, whether his 
Virtue was ſo pure as it had hitherto been 


- : 


thought. e 
We have already ſaid, that his Mother Corne. 
lia was Daughter to Scipio Africanus, or the firſt 
Scipio; and that the ſecond Scipio, the Son of 
Paulus milius, but adopted into that Patrician 
Family, had Married Sempronia, the Siſter of 
the two Grarchi. But notwithſtanding this dou- 
ble Alliance, the Difference and Emulation of the 
two Parties, and the Animoſity between the Pa- 
tricians and Plebeians, upon Account of the Di. 
viſion of the Lands, had always prevented a true 
Union between thoſe two Families. The Sci. 
pio s, upon more than one Occaſion, had declared 
themſelves the Enemies of the Semproman Fa- 
mily; the Gracch: even complained, that the 
young Scipio did not give his Wife Sempronia 
good Uſage, upon Pretence of her Sterility ; and 
in general, all the Scipio s that had oppoſed Ji 
beriuss Law, were ſuſpected of having had a 
Hand in the Death of that Tribune. 
This perpetual Quarrel in the Republick, 
which, as we have ſeen, revived from Age to 
Age, and paſſed from Father to Son, broke out 
with more Animoſity than ever under the ſecond 
Tribuneſhip of Caius. He always kept cloſe to 
the Plans and Deſigns of his Brother; and not 
ſatisfied with having taken from the Senate its 
Tribunals and Authority, he undertook to ſtrip 
the chief Families of Rone of thoſe conquered 
Lands, which it is true they had moſt of them 
uſurped, but which they juſtified by a Poſſeſſion 
almoſt as ancient as the Foundation and Eſta- 
bliſhment of the Commonwealth itſelf. 
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QCuius thought he oed this great Sacrifice ty. 


the Maunes of his Brother, and that it con- 
cerned his Honour to | puſh the Execution of 
Laws, which to obtain had coſt him his Life. 
He aſſociated in his Defign Fulvins Flaccus, 
4 Confular Perſon; but a Man of no Probity, and 
baſe Manners,” and whoſe Friendſhip and Corre> 
ſpondence. did prejudice to his Reputation. And 
Papirius Curbo, Tribune of the People, a bold 
ſeditious Man offered his Aſſiſtance, in hopes to 
make himſelf conſiderable by his publick adhe- 
rence to the Party of Cams.: That Tribune got 
them named with himſelf for 1714murrs in the 
Partition of the Lands. The Commiſſion cou'd 
not be given to Perſons of a more active enter- 
prizing Temper; all three declared Enemies to 
the Senate, and extravagant Flatterers of the very 
baſeſt of the People. 5 
Theſe Tyiumvirs, - no: ſooner ſaw themſelves 
authoriz'd by a publick Decree, but they cited 
by ſound of Trumpet all the-Detainers of thoſe 
Lands, to bring their Titles to their Tribunal, 
with an exact Account of what they poſſeſſed, to 
enable them to judge thoſe who came into the 
Caſe of the Lex. Licinia, and that enjoyed above 
Five Hundred Acres. There was hardly any of 
the Great but what poſſeſſed a larger Quantit7; 
my, and moſt of them were engaged in Law- 
Suits about the Bounds of their Uſurpations. 
Theſe Men being grqyn more powerful than is 
convenient in a Commonwealth, Armed pub 
lickly, and put Soldiers upon their Lands to de- 
fend their Poſleſſion; and thoſe. who were not 
quite ſo audacious, implored the Protection of 


the young Scipio, the greateſt of the Romans in 
thoſe Days. 


ut, as much as he was reſpected by 
his Countrymen, he 8 not venture _ 
| . a Him- 
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130 The Hiſtory of the Revolutions 
_ ©  himſelf-againſt- the People, or attack directly m 
the Laws of the Grarchi, his Brothers in lau. of 
He took a more artful way to elude the Execution WM tt 
of them. He repreſented with a great deal of Ml pe 
Cunning in an Aſſembly, that the Triumvirs hal WW © 
been named, only to examine: Whether there 
were any Citizens, that contrary to the Law po. + 
ſeſſed above Five Hundred Acres of Land; to WM 1, 
Uiſttibute what exceeded that Quantity among WI M 
poor Citizens; and that their Commiſſion and 1; 
Power were confined to thoſe two Articles. He * 
added that before they proceeded to this Inqui- BY ch 
fition; it was neteflary to know the fixed and cer- 
tain Bounds of every Man's Inheritance. But 
| that the Proprietors, having various Pretenſions 
= upon the Bounds of each other, the:@ognizanc Ml f 
1 and Judgment of thoſe Pretenſions, exceeded the fe 
Power of the Triumvirs, and required other 
Judges, or at leaſt a more extenſive Commiſſion. ch 
A Regulation of this Defect was paſſed by cet 
Plurality of Voites. Scipio had the Credit and 
Addreſs to get this part of the Commiſſion out 
of the Hands of the Tyiumvirs, and to procure ret 
App de it for Turdianuo, who was then Conful, and who WW m 
Bell. Civ. under a ſeeming Indifference for either Party, . the 
1. 1. Concealed an entire Devotion to the Senate, and WM the 
the Imereſts of the Great. Thar Magiſtrate, to WM +, 
impoſe upon the People, laboured for ſome time WM p, 
with a great deal of Application, in examining Ml res 
every Man's Pretenſions, and regulating the mu- Do 

3 tual Bounds: of their Inheritances. The Trim i 

8 | viro with Pleaſure ſaw him proceed in his Work, „ 
= \ hoping he wou'd ſoon enable them to execute cer 
2 their Commiſhon ; but ſome time afterwards he len 
quitted Rome abruptly, upon advice which he a þ 
_ cauſed to he brought, that his Preſence was ne- NF 
cellary in Ilyrium, where the Romany were then 
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in abr ROMAN RRTUBT GK. 
making War. His Abſence left all Pretenſlons unde- 
cided, and conſequently ſuſpended the Function of 
the Tiumbirs, who could never forgive Ship his 
having overthrown their Deſigns, and vacated their 
Commiſſion! They reproached” him in the A 
ſemblies, that tho* he owed his whole Glory to 
the Roman People; and had received two Conſu- 
lates ſucceſſively, contrary to all Laws, by theit 
Means, when the Senate and Grandees oppoſed 
bim; yet now in favouf of thoſe imperibtis 
Men, he Was not aſhamed” to ſtand up againſt 
the Eftabliſhrienc of the Agrarian Laws, fo 
neceſſary for the Subfiſtence of the Poor People, 
and ſealed with the Blood of Tiberiur. 
And hereupon Carbs; thut audacious Tribute 
mention d above, called upon him in a full AC 
ſembly to declare what he thought of the man- 
ner in which Tiberius had been lain; meaning by 
this enfnaring Queſtion to bring him under a Ne- 
ceſſity of returning ſuch an Anſwer, as muſt malte 
him odious either to the People ot the Senate! 
But Felpio, without being ax all at a Loſs; boldly 
replied; that if Tiberius had indeed a Deſign to 
make "Himſelf the Tyrant of his Country, he 
big his Death but juſt The whole Body of 
the People, who adored his Memory, ſhowing 
their Tndignation by great Outeties: To! tohat 
Phrpoſe is all. this Noiſe, ſays Scipio, with that 


Air 6f  Greatneſs' which was 15 natural to him ? 


Do you think your 'Clamoirs will” rerrify'a Gene- 


| 144, whoa” the Shouts of ſo many Armies of Hue. 
mes could never daumt ? City did not at all con- 


cern himſelf in this Difpute; He kept 2 ſul- 
len 1 55 But Fabius ee a Mau of 
a hot violent Temper, gave Scipio a great many 
Threats 3 add next Morning that illuſtrious Ro- 
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his Neck of the Violence which had been uſed 


No body knew whom to _ with ſo great 
2 Ctime. The firſt Suſpicions fell upon Flac. 


7 


cus, who the Day before had threatned him with 


othe Reſentment of the People. Others imagi- 
ned that ſo daring an A& muſt proceed from 
ſome nearer Hand. They laid it to Cornelia, the 
Mother of the Grucebi; and reported, that her 


Daughter Sempronia her ſelf, the Wife of Scipuy, 


to get rid of the Enemy of her Family, and of 
©a Husband thar deſpiſed her, had in the Night 
conveyed the Murderers into his Chamber. 
The People, for fear Caius might be found an 
Accomplice in the Crime, would not ſuffer any 
Search to be made into it. He himfelf ſtirred 
not in the leaſt to diſcover the Criminals; and 
that Magiſtrate, ſo remarkable for his Severity, 
he that affected the Title of Defender of the 
Laus, and the avowed Foe to any that made the 
leaſt Attempt upon the Publick Liberty, did now, 
in the Aſſaſſination of a Conſular, preſerve 4 


ſeandalous Silence; which juſtly: raiſed a Suſpi- 
tion, that either he or his Friends did not think 
*themfelves ſufficiently innocent to endure too nar- 
„„ et i 
This Silence in Cazus, which was yet mote 
criminal than the Murder it ſelf, occaſioned the 


© Publick Complaints of all the Nobility ; and 


made the beſt: Men even among the People enter- 


f - tain violent Suſpicions againſt his Virtue, To fe- 
move the Memory of ſs black a Crime, and em- 
ploy Mens Thoughts, Caius made uſe of his Col- 
league Q. Rubrius, whom he put upon n 


nem Deſigns. That Tribune adviſed the People 
to rebuild Carthage, which Scipio had deſtroyed, 
and to ſend ' a ſtrong Colony thither. Caius 
backed this Propoſal with all his Might, — 
omitt 
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in the RoMAN RREPUBILICX. 1 
omitted nothing in the Aſſemblies that could 
bring the People into this Enterprize: He cried 

the Fertility of the Soil, the Neighbourhood 
of the Sea, the Safety and Conveniency of its 
Port. And as he imagined in the preſent State 
of Things, his Abſence from Rome, and that * * 
Eulvius Flaccus, would not be unſerviceable in ene 
deſtroy ing thoſe Reports, ſo injurious to his Plur. in 
Glory, bh ſollicited and obtain'd the Conduct of Gracchis. 
this Expedition, which was intruſted to him by *»P- de 
a Publick: Decree, con jointly with Hlaccus, ſu-J. * on 
ſpected, like himſelf; of Scipio s Death. 

They carried over into Africa Six thouſa 4 
Roman Families, which, they put into Carthage, 
and its Territory. But while he was buſied i in 
reſtorin ng the Walls, or to ſpeak more truly, in 
demolithing Scipio s Trophies, Draſus, who acl- 
ed only by the Impreſſion of the Senate s Coun-. 
ſels, took Advantage of his Abſence, | to make. 
Faccus: more odious. He revived all the Cir- 
cumſtances that could make him ſuſpected & 
Sapio's/Murder./ This was an indirect Attack 
upon Caiur himſelf, who had ſuch ſtrict Ties 


with that Senator. Druſus, in all his Diſcourſes, 


repreſented / him as a Man of a violent and ſe- 
ditious Temper; and that ſought. his own Pro- 
ee in nothing but the Troubles of the. State. 
He was even accuſed of having endeavoured to 
induce 8 — Nations of Italy to à Revolt. There. 
was a Talk of. proſecuting, him for theſe 
Crimes The Credit and Eſteem of Caiſſe, his 
Protector, decreaſed in his Abſence; The People 
began to forg et him, and placed their whole 
Confidenee in Druſus, whoſe Reputation was 
clear, and his Conduct moderate. Caivs, judg- 
ing of the Diminution of his Credit, by the 


Danger 20f his: Friend, haſtened to Rome, to e. 
* K 3 vive 
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vive his Faction. Upon his Arrival, he left his 
Houſe, which was on Mounr Pa/atine, and choſe 
a Lodging near the Market, in à Part of the 
City inhabited by an infinite Number of the 
pooreſt People. He then propoſed new Laws, 
which all tended to the weakning of the Senate's 
Authority. He was to get them received in the 
next Aſſembly ; but as he was doubtful of the 
Succeſs, and his Party ſeemed neither ſo nume- 
rous, nor ſo full of Warmth as he uſed to find 
them, he ſent for to Rome great Numbers of 
tha. People of Laly, for whom 1 550 had Pro- 
cured the Right of Suffage. 
The Senate, E. much diſturbed atuhig Grond 
of Strangers, which filled the City, , #4 who 
ſeemed to come thither to diſpoſe.” of the Go- 
vernment as they pleaſed, made\uſe of the Au- 
thoriry of the Conſul' Fannius, to order all that 
were not Inhabitants of Rome, to depart the City 
- forthwith. Cuiuc, that the People might not 
rceive the Diminutlon of his Credit, tho fince 
5 Jury from Afyica, he found himſelf much leſ 
ubliſhed a Decree directly to the con- 
oi ck He encouraged thoſe Strangers to 
remain in the City, and promiſed them the Af 
fiſtance of the Laws, afd the Protection of the 
Fes le, againſt the Gonlare Order, On gi 
evertfelefss he "afterwards ſaw: Famine” s Li 
fois drag to Priſon one of thoſe Strangers, his 
Friend, and his Gueſt, whom they ſeized on 
Putpo e to inſult him. He Bale vpön his Diſ- 
grace, and the ill Treatment they gave him, 
- without oppoſing it; either that he feared to 
raiſe 4 Civil War, or that find ing his Power 
decay d ſince the Murder of Sie, hé was un- 
Willing to let the Weakneſs of his Party become 


1 * Au he” had the ae to ſee 
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in the ROMAN REPUBIICX. 
himſelf abandoned by the very Heads of it, up- 
on occaſion of a Diſpute which he had with the 
other Tribunes, hi> Colleagues, who, before this 
* were always very firm in his In- 
The Grandees of Rome had cauſed Scaffolds 
to be built in the Forum, for their more conve- 
nient ſeeing the Publick Spectacles, and a Com- 
bat of Gladiators that was to be fought there; 
and the Workmen had built a great Number be- 
ſides, upon their own Account, which they had 
let out to rich Families. Caius paſſing thro! the 
Forum, and ſeeing it clogged up with all thoſe 
Scaftolds, ordered them to be taken down, that 
the People might have more room, and ſee. the 
Sports Free coſt. The Grandees had recourſe: io 
the Authority of his Colleagues, who out of 
Complaiſance to the chief Families in Rome, 
City ordered that the Scaffolds (hould ſtand : Nay, 
| tis not very certain whether thoſe. Magiſtrate of 
ince MI the People had not ſecretly a Share in the Profit 
leſs of thoſe Scaſtolds that were let out. Cars, who 
con- could not bear any Oppoſition in what he thought 
's to WM juſt, took along with him that Multitude of 
Workmen that were at his Devotion; and the 
"the Night before the Sports, he cauſed all thoſe 
4 Scaffolds to be demoliſhed, and the Materials to 
be carried away; ſo that the Place was free for 
next Day. The People admired. his Reſolution 
and Courage; but his Colleagues being vexed, 
that he ſhould carry every thing thus with a high 
hand, and jealous of the Sway he had obtained in 
Rome, quite broke off from his Intereſts: They pri- 
vately joined in with his Enemies to exclude him 
from the Tribuneſhip. And in the following (omi- 
tia, where Caius ſhould have been elected Tribune 
for che Third Time, 1 Feople having giyen 
US - > 4 im 
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him the greater Number of Voices, thoſe Ii. 
| Þunes, who by their Office were to count the 
Votes, to be revenged of him, ſuppreſſed Part 
of the Billets, and made a falſe Report of the 
Scrutiny ; and by this Fraud Caius was ſhut out 
from the Tribuneſhip. 3h BE he's do 
The Senate no ſooner ſaw him brought back 
do a private Condition, but they reſolved to abo- 
Tiſh all his Laws, and gave the Care of it to the 
Conſul Opimius, the Man that during his Prztor- 
ſhip endeavoured to involve Caius in the Sedi- 
tion of Fregillæ. This Conſul, as we have al. 
ready faid, was a declared Enemy to the Grac- 
chi; a Man of a haughty Temper, proud of his 
Birth and Dignity, deſpiſing the People, and 
who, without concerning himſelf about the For. 
malities of the Laws, ſeemed reſolved to put an 
7 to this great Difference, by the Death of 
Caine. | 4 k ay ay 39 
ile began with abrogating the Decree that or. 
dained the Reſtoration of Carthage, and convened 
'a General Aſſembly to ſuppreſs all the other 
Laws; and that he might be ſtrong enough to 
ſupport his Party, he brought into the City 2 
Body of Candiot Troops, that were in the Pay of 
the Commonweal tn... 
Theſe he uſed as a Guard, he went no where 
without being attended with theſe Foreign Sol- 
diers, and ſurrounded by all thoſe Grandees of 
Rome, whoſe Intereſt it was to ſuppreſs the Laws 
of the Gracchi. Theſe were themſelves conſtant- 
ly attended with a Crowd of Servants and Cli- 
ents, whom Cuſtom kept in their Train and 
Wc 
The Conſul, thus guarded, publickly inſulted 
Cuins whete-ever he met him: He affronted him 
with opprobrius Language to produce a _ 
n FEST. 7 #1 | an 
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and ſo to get an Occafion of falling upon him, 
and killing him. Caius, more moderate, or 
finding that he was not the ſtronger, paſſed by 
theſe Outrages. But Flaccus, leſs patient, and 
enraged at the Inſolence of the Great, made it ſo 
plain to him, that he was loſing the whole Glory 
of his Two Tribuneſhips, by a Moderation, 
which his Enemies looked -upon to be nothing 
but Cowardice, that he at length reſolved to op- 
poſe Force with Force. e, 

He called about him the moſt zealous Pas- 
beians, and at the fame time brought into the 
City a great Number of Latine, and other Inha- 


bitants of Italy, diſguized like Reapers, who 


came as Men wanting Work and Employment. 
All Rome was divided between theſe Two Par- 
ties. That of Caius ſeemed the ſtronger, becauſe 
it was the more numerous, and that he govern'd 
the People as he pleaſed. But in the other was 
ſeen the Chief Magiſtrate, a Legal Authority, and 
even more Conduct, and Deſigns better concerted. 

At length the Day being come which was to 
decide whether the Laws of the Gracchi ſhould 
ſubſiſt or be aboliſh'd, the Two Factions repaired 


very betimes in the Morning to the Capitol. The 


Conſul, according to ancient Uſe, began with 


facrificing to the Gods. It is faid, that one of 


his Lictors, named Quintus Antillius, having 
taken upon him to repreſent to Caius the Misfor- 
tunes he muſt occaſion to his Country, if he ſtill 
continued obſtinate in maintaining the Laws which 


he had contriv'd ; and that Caius having ſhown 
by à Geſture of Diſpleaſure and Contempt, that 


he did not care to be documented by ſo mean an 


Officer, the Lictor was killed upon the Spot b 
ſome Plebeians. Other Hiſtorians relate this Fa 
after a different manner, They tell us, that this 
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Lictor Was the Cauſe of his own Death, by his 
Inſolence; and that as he was carrying the En. 
trails of the Victim which the Conſul had fs. 
cxificd, he cried out aloud to Flaccus, and thoſe 
of his Party, Make way there, evil Citizens a 
you. ure. They add, that to theſe injurious 
Words, he Joined an Action of the Hand diſho- 
neſt and. contemptuous; and that theſe latter, to 
33 him for this Inſult, ſtabbed him with the 
ins of their Table-Books, and flew him upon 
the Spot. 


The People ſeemed not to approve this haſty 


Along. and Caius, who ſoreſaw the Conſe- 
quences, was yet more concerned. He reproach- 
ed his Adherents, that they had now given their 
Enemies the Pretence they had fo long wanted 
for ſhedding of Blood. a 

dale the Senate immediately allem 


Bled, and- decreed, upon the Death of an ordi- 


nary Lictor, as upon the greateſt Calamity of the 
Republick, That the Conſuls ſhould take care the 
State ſuffered no Prejudice; By this extraordi- 
naty Decree the Conſuls received from the Senate 
the 0 extenſive Authority. They had Power 


-from this to raiſe as many Troops as they thought 


5 _— to uſe any Means whatſoever for the 


** all the Senators and 


t of rebellious Citizens; ro declare War 


inſt the Enemy; in a word, they were inveſt- 

wich abſolute Power both in the City and ! in 
the ROB: 

Opimius, by virtue of his Decree, command- 

nights to take Arms, 

and to appear next Day at the Forum, with each 


at leaſt Iwo Slaves armed. Faccus, on his fide, 


endeavoured to raiſe the Multitnde, and to arm 
the People in their Defence. But he met with 
ee but à general Conſternation in: Vil 
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in the ROMAN REPUBLICE: 135 
Man's Mind, and a univerſal Dejection. Gaius, 
as he went home, ſtopped in the Forum at a 
Statue of his Father which had been raiſed. p 
there; and looking at it mournfully, without ut- 
tering. a Word, the Tears were ſeen to run down 
from his Eyes, as foreſeeing with Grief the 
Blood that muſt, be ſpilt in his Quarrel the next 
Day. Thoſe that accompanied him, moyed with 
Compaſſion, urged to one another, that they 
pon ſhould be the baſeſt of Wrerches to abandon fo 

- WH zreat a Man, who was in Danger only for their ; 
aſty WI fakes. ..; Moſt of them, ſpenc the Night at his 
»nſe. MW Door, rather to ſhew their Zeal and Affection, 
ach- than in hopes of being of much Service to him. 
heir I. Flaccus employed that Time in gathering to- 
nted WM gether, their Friends, and the Chief of the Peo- 
ple. He got a pretty conſiderable Number to 
take Arms, and Day no ſooner appeared, but he 
took Poſſeſſion of pci Aventime.... The 4 74 
- Gaius, at the ſame time, made ready to follow 
him; but would not arm himſelf, nor for want 
of Courage, but to avoid coming to Extremities 
with his Fellow Citizens. He put on nothing 
but his ordinary Gon, and only took under it a 
ſnort Sword to defend himſelf, if he were at- ; 
racked, As he was juſt, going out of his Houſe, o 
his Wife, all in Tears, gan to ſtop him. Where 
© goelt thou, Cams, (ys ſhe), embracing him 
* tendexly.?.What.is chy Deſign? And why doeſt 
+ thou, leave thy Houſe ſo early? Can.ſt thou be 
* jgnorant that the; Mutderers wha flew thy Bro- 

* ther; are preparing the ſame. Face for thee ; 

anch hat thou haſt no Defenders but a vile Rab- 

4 ble, who will.baſely leave thee at the Sight of 

| e the! leaſt Danger? Conſider that Rome. is no 
* longer. what ſhe was; Virtue is baniſhed from 

ry L ichen her Walls every thing here is decided 
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4 dy Violence. And what Confidence can'ſt thou 
<« place in the Authority of the Laws, or even 
4 10 the Juſtice of the Gods; thoſe Gods, that 
either thro Blindneſs or Impotence, could ſuf. 
% perth? (tt 2 
Caius, pierced to the Heart with Grief, and 
not having Strength to anſwer her, tore himſelf 
from her Arms, and went to join Flaccus, who 
had put himſelf at the Head of their Party. Here 
he found nothing but a Multitude of People, 
without Order, and with more Fury than 
Strength. The Senate, on the contrary, and the 
whole Body of the Nobility, attended by their 
Clients and Domeſticks, formed a very powerful 
Party. Cuius perceiving he was in no Condition 
to withſtand them, prevailed upon Flaccus, that 
a Deputy ſhould be ſent to the Conſul, to deſire 
Peace; and to con jure him to ſpare the Blood 
of his Fellow- Citizens. They gave this Com- 
miſſion to the youngeſt of Flaccus's Sons, who 
preſented himſelf before the Conſul with a Cadu- 
ceus in his Hand, and propoſed a Reconciliation 
between the Two Parties. 
Many Senators, of good Intentions, were for 
accepting of this Propoſal; and for coming to a 
Conference with the Heads of the Party of the 
People. But Opiate, making an Eſtimate of 
his Weakneſs by his Submiſſion, gave Anſwer 
to the Son of Flaccus, That there was no other 
Reconciliation” to be hoped. for, but that thoſe 
who wete in the Fault, ſhould yield themſelves 
to the Judgment of the Senate, and the Rigor of 
the Laws. At the fame time, he ſent back the 
Child with a Prohibition, införced with the moſt 
grievous Threats, never to appear again before 
him, unleſs his Father and his Adherents ſub- 
mirted to whatſoeyer the Senate ſhould 1 to 
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dectee concerning them. Beſides this, he ſet a 
Price upon Caizs's Head, which was its Weight 
in Gold to any one that ſhould bring it in; and 
to weaken and divide his Party, he proſcribed 
by Sound of Trumpet all that fided with him, 
with Promiſe however of Pardon to thoſe who 


x , 


ſhould leave him immediately. 


This Proſcription had all the Effect which the 


Conſul could hope from it. Moſt of the Com- 
mon People that had followed Haccus by the 


Encouragement of one another, grew afraid, 


ſlipt away one by one, and deſerted their Lea- 
ders: They had ſcarce. above four or five thou- 
{and Men left with them, Cajzs, not thinking 
himſelf ſtrong enough to withſtand the' adverſe 
Party; and, perhaps, to prevent Effuſion of 
Blood, was for going in Perſon to anſwer for his 
Condutt to the Senate. But his Ad herents would 


not ſuffer him, fearing to be deprived of their 


Leader; and choſe rather to ſend the young Son 
of Flaccus once more to defire Peace. 
. Optemius, Without ſo much as hearing him, 
cauſed him to be ſeized for returning contrary 
to his Prohibition. And without giving the Peo- 
ple Time to think what to do, he marched 
againſt them, and charged them with his 
ndiots, whoſe Arrows ſoon diſperſed the 
Multitude. Then the Senators and Knights 
falling Sword in hand upon the Rout, flew 
2, great Number: It is ſaid, that there fell three 
thouſand of the People. Flaccus, in this Diſ- 


order, hid himſelf in the Ruins of an old Houſe; 


where being found, he was ſlain with his eldeſt 
Son. Cams retired into the Temple of Diana, 
where he would have killed himſelf. But Pom- 
ponies and Licinius, two of his Friends, pre- 
vented him, and forced him to endeavour 2 


_ 1 
JS 
141 
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that Nie t the Goddess, that the 
 Romutt Pope, 9 Te # baſely deſetted their 
Protecbors, might never be freed from their Slavery. 
He then betook himſelf to Flight, with his Two 
Faithful Friends, and a Slave na ed Philocrares. His 
— 5 11 e Pn him Cloe; but coming to x 

oniut and Linas, to aſſiſt his 
0 2 8 ſtood ehe Ground Sword in hand; and 


8 1 ſome Time ſtopped the Purfuets, who LN 


gain no Paſſage till they! had Kilked the Two ge. 


nerous Romans. ee 
Cuier had Time to get we 4 little Wool 


conſectated'to the Furies; but tinding it was im. 


poſſible "to eſcape his Enemies, who had ſur: 
roundee the Grove, we are told, that he cauſed 
Philocrates to kill ll bin and that the faithful 
Slave afterwards few himſelf upon his Maſter's 
Body. Others fay, that Car being overtaken 
by wong that purſued him, Philocratet, em- 
bracing his Maſter, covered: Him with his Body; 
and that they could not get at him till they had 
Hain that faithful Servant. They cut off Caius" 
Head, and the Murderers ſtuck * at the End of 
2 Spear. A certain Man named 1 "ol a 
Creature'of Oyimiur, ſtole it from thoſe who car- 
fied it thus Like a Trophy; and n private 
taken gut che Brain, filled it with m chied Lead, 
to make it more heavy: and then delivered | it 
8 45 Conſul for Seventeen Pounds and a half ot 

0 

"The Body was thrown into the Her, with 
thoſs of Flaccus, and aboye Three 10 fand 
Citizens that fell in this Commotion. 9 
Conful, whoſe implacable Hatred was not 
affuaged with all this Blood, threw into Pri Sy 
W the F —_ and Adherents'of the Gracchi * 


"Ald, that before he left 


„ 


P 
Opinio, that thoſe who po 
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he could diſcover, where they were put to Death. 


Their Goods were confiſcated; their Widows : 


were forbid to wear Mourning for them. Li- 
einius, the Wife of Caixs, was even deprived of 


her Dowry; and Opimius, whole Rage ſtill pur-. , 
ſued the miſerable Remains of that Party, ex- Fi 5 de 


tended his Inhumanity even to the poor Child B 


that had been ſent to him with Words of Peace, 
and cauſed hien to be put to Death in Priſon. 
This cruel Magiſtrate, after having ſhed ſo 


much Blood, Was not aſhamed to | build a Tem- 


ple to Concord; as if he had by pacifick Meaſures 
brought his-Fellow-Citizens to 2 Union. The 
People never ſaw this Temple without Horror, 
and looked upon it as a Monument of his Pride 


e eee ene ere er being at all con- 


cerned at their impotent Diſpleaſure, thought of 
nothing but how to extingutth the very Memory 
of the Laws of the Gracchi. It was to this pur- 
poſe that a Tribune of the People, who, in all 
Probability, was bribed by him and the other 
Grandees of Rome, repreſented in an Aſſembly, 
that he met with unſurmountable Difficulties in 
the Account and Partition of the Lands; but 
that to relieve the People, he would take care 
that every Proprietor of ſuch Lands ſhould pay a 


certain Rent proportionable to the Quantity he 


poſſeſſed ; and that the Money ariſing from theſe 
Rents, ſhould be diſtributed among the poor 
Citizens, and thoſe eſpecially who enjoy d 
no Share of thoſe Publick Lands. He added, 
that in Conſideration of this +: with he was of 
efled- ſuch: Lands 
ſhould be acknowledged the lawfol Proprietors 
of them, with a Diſcharge from all Claims for 
the future; and that they ſhould be allowed to 


ll and diſpoſe of thoſe Inheritances ; but always 
6 | ud e 
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went we to ctw: Rent chat ſhould be agreed 
| upon. ts +4 46 


The People, ſeduced: ith: the Hopes of this 
Advantage, and deceived by their Tribune, paſ 


.- kd this Law, which abſolutely deſtroy'd that of 
the Gracebi- The rich Citizen, no longer fear. 
ing any Inquifirion, extended, without Scruple, 
the Bonds of his Domain. They ſtrove now 


Who ſhould fit purchaſe the Inheritance of 
a Neighbour. All the Lands came into 


the Poſſeſſion of the Great; and the meaner 


fort of People telapſed into the Poverty which 


the Two Gracchi had ſttove to prevent. 


In a ſhort time, the Rents which were to be 
1 for their Uſe, were no longer talked of. The 
Rich and the Grandees of Rome, ſuppreſſed, as 
it were by Agreement among themſelves, this 


Mark of the Nature and Dependance of thoſe 


Lands. Another Tribune, no leſs falſe to his 


Party than him we juſt now ——. excuſed 


the den, of this Part of the Law, pre- 
ending," that the Great paid a ſufficient Tribute 
wm the NR pablick, by the Services they did her in 

tracies with which they were inveſted, 


2 it was by this Chain of Artifices joined to 


Force and Violence, that the more Powerful at 


Jength remained in Poſſeſſion of | theſe Publick 


Lands, which they had made their Prey, and 


5 uſurped as their own particular Conqueſt. 77 


We ſhall be the leſs ſurpriz'd at this, if we 
confider, that the P/ebeians now no longer found 


Protection inthe Animoſity of the Tyibunes againit 


the Patriciams and Nobles. Thoſe Two Factions, 


who were always before kept aſunder by the Di- 


ſtinction of their Birth, were now turned into 
Tuo Parties, merely of Rich and Poor, of what - 


er they were born; and the Poor 1 
| a Ne 
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abandoned by the rich Plæbeians, who joined in 
with the Senate, alſo ſaw themſelves baſely be; 


trayed by their own Magiſtrates, who were Ac- 


complices in the Uſurpation of thoſe Lands, 


which the People claimed in vain. „There | 


never aroſe, after the unhappy End; off the 
Gracehi,: an Tribune. Fr ee or 104863 
nerous à8 to dare publickl ly to 0 undertake 


their Defende. Avarice, private: Views,, Dee 


of raiſing themſelves by the 17 5 Faygur of 
the Aten 50 taken the Place of Zeal for the 


publick Good. Pride aps Luxuty ſucceeded to 
chat noble Publick Spirit; and chat Love of theig 


Countey, to: Which Rane owed. her Gregtneſs and 


Power. in 5118 x . WW Wit ii e 18 Wig 


In a Corruption almoſt. general, the Affair of 


Tugurths awaken d the People out of the De- 
jection and Conſternation into which the Loſs of 
the Gracchi had thrown them. And they gladly 
laid hold of this, Oppartunity of, revenging.them- 


ſelves upon the Conſul Opimie, and puniſhing = 


the ſordid. Avarice of the chief Men n 


publicec k JO! ce 


 Mofeiſſs, the rea ee Prince; illuſtri- 


ous: for his Friendſhip with the firſt Scipio, and 
ſo noted for his inviolable Firmneſs to the Party 
of the Romans. had received flom them the King · 


dom of Namnidia, in return for the Services he 


kad done them againlt the Carebagimans.1oAtyhis 
Death he left his Kingdom, with che Protection of 


the Romans, to Micip/e, who ſueceeded him. This 


Prince bad Two Sons, the eldeſt named Adber- 
bal, and the younger Hienpſal. He had beſides 
a Nephew. named ae de Son of his Brother 
Manaſtabal, who died before Maſiniſſa: Bet 


that ug Prince had left him in an Obſcure Con- 


dition 3 and would never own: him fot his Grand- 
L fon, 


1 


. r Fr 1 
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| ſon, "becauſe he was not born in lawful Mar. 

MF e. Ih | „ 8 | 

Nip ſeeing him well made, and of a 

cating Aſpect, took him out of his Obſcurity, 

and had him educated with the Princes his Sons 

tho he was older than them. Fugurtha ( ſays 

Saluft) perfectly well anſwered the Intentions of 

the King his Uncle, and the InſtruCtions of his 

Maſters. None of the young Noblemen of his 

Age excell'd him either in drawing the Bou, 

managing the Horſe, or diſputing the Prize in 

the Race. If he went to Hunting, and met 

with a Lion, or any other Wild Beaſt, he imme. 

diately preſſed to the Head of the Hunters, to 

give him the firſt Wound; and when after ha. 

Ving flain him, he received Praiſes for his Bold. 

2 nels; either thro Pride or Modeſty, he contemn- 

2 ed thoſe kind of Vi Cories, as very far beneath 

3 (did he) what ought to be expected from the 
Courage and Valour of a Prince, 

_ © The King of Numidia, at firſt, rejoiced in the 

good Su of his Care ; and looked with Plex 

ſure upon this young Jugurtha as the Ornament 

of his Court. But it was not long before ther: 

was perceived in that Prince an inordinate Amhbj: 

tion, guided by a Genius artful, inſinuating, dex 

trous and deceitful. Micipſa s Joy was now tun. 

ed into Fear, eſpecially when he conſider d his 

own great Age, and the Youth of his Sons; and 

CE he ſaw, with Grief, that he had nouriſhed in his 

. - Houſe a ſecret Enemy, and, perhaps, the De- 

2 of it. To cafe himſelf of theſe Appre- 

| henhions, he reſolved to ſend him to the War, in 

Hopes the Chance of Arms might remove him. 

He put him at the Head of a Body of Troops 

rear of which he ſent to Scipio /Eilizs, who was the! 


Rome, beſieging Namania in Spain. 
60. R But 


* 
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lar. But Jugurtha knew how to draw ſeveral Ad- 
vantages from a Deſign that was laid only to de- 
fa firoy him. He began with winning and ſecu- 
Ity, ring to his Intereſts both the Soldier and Officer 
Ons, Bl that was under his Command, by Favours, Pre- 
lays Wl fents, and above all, by ſurprizing Actions of 
s of WF Valour. The Romans themſelves, ſuch good 
his judges of this kind of Merit, agreed, that it 
his i was impoſſible for a young Prince to have more 
o, Courage, or indeed more Knowledge at thoſe 
in BY Vears in the Art of War. This general Eſteem 
met gained him great Numbers of Friends, among 
me. whom he entered into very ſtrict Engagements 
„to with ſuch Officers as he thought had moſt Credit 
h. in the Senate, and at Rome. The cunning Afri- 
old: aan, who forefaw of how much Uſe the Credit 
mi- of thoſe principal Officers might be to him in 
cath BY raifing him to his Hopes, forgot no Methods to 
the BY bind them to his Intereſts. He won them by re- 
peated Preſents; and thoſe mercenary Souls, to 
the procure themſelves more, encouraged him in his 
ler Ambition. They inſinuated to him, that without 
nent i minding Seniority of Birth, he ought, after Mi- 
hers Bi cip/a's Death, to lay open Claim to his Crown; 
nbi: and that provided he wanted not Money, he 
der would never want Friends, or powerful Protectors 
um in the Senate, where moſt of the Suffrages were 
his BY little better than venal. 3 70 
and Scipio, informed of theſe Cabals, and angry at 
hie their corrupting the Mind of the young Prince 


De- by ſuch-pernicious Maxims, took him afide, and 
pie adviſed him in a friendly manner never to ſeek 
» the Friendſhip oſ the Romans any otherwiſe than 
nim. by honourable Means, and Actions worthy of his 
do Coutage and Birth. He added, to let him fee he 
then was not ignorant of his moſt private Intrigues, 

that it was always dangerous to go about to pur- 
Buy 16 L 2 chaſe 
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chaſe of a few particular Perſons that vhich be- 


- In he had fought. 


made it evident, that Policy does not reckon 
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longed to the Publick. That with ſo much Va- 
lour as he had ſhown, he could never want 
Crowns ; but that if thro? a too greedy Thirſt of 
Reigning, he employed unworthy Means to at- 
tain it, he foretold him, as his Friend, that he 
would loſe the very Money which he ſpent in 
corrupting of Voices; and that at length he 


would loſe himſelf, Fugurths, whoſe flexible il © 
and artful Mind eafily aſſumed all manner of Ml ;, 
Shapes, feigned to be touch d with theſe Re. hi 
monſtrances, He promiſed Scipio to improve by Gr 
them, and after the End of the Campaign, he WW 5: 
took his Leave, of that General, Who wrote in Ml th 
His Favour to the King of Numidia, that he was Bll 
Very well Pre with his Services; and that Wl ac 
none could have ſhowed more Courage and Con- pr. 


duct than he had done in all the Occafions where- ne 
©: <CHOTIHE BIR OT 117110 [4 


Fuguriba being returned into Numidia, with Ju 
the Addition of Luftre which he received from WM the 
the Glory he had acquired in the Army, and WM Tr. 
from the Friendſhip of the Romunt, begins to hy MI tior 
the Foundation of his Greatneſs. He makes nen in 
Friends; he buys himſelf Creatures; gains part WW N. 


of the Miniſters; intimidates the reſt; and a the 


length finds Ways to have it inſinuated to the old 
King, that he could not do a wiſer. Action than 
to adopt him, in order to give his two Sons, a 
zit were, a Third Brother, who would be a Guar- 
dian to them, and a Protector to the State. The 
weak old Man, whoſe Senſes wete enfeebled by 
his great 91 adopts him publickly. He flat- 
"tered himfelf, that by ſo great a Benefit, he had 
made ſure of him whom he could not deſtroy. 


But he was no ſooner expired, than Fugurth: 


Grati. 
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Gratitude in the Number of the Virtues. Ambi- 
tion and his own Intereſt made him turn againſt 
the Family of Micipſa, the very Power with 
which - he had been inveſted only for its Pro- 
tection. Numidia was now. divided into Three 
Principalities z and there reigned in the ſame 
Kingdom, and on the ſame Throne, Three Sove- 
reigns independent of each other, tho all Three 
equally in the Dependance, and under the Pro- 
tection of the Romans. Fugurtha, who aſpired 
to be ſole Maſter of Numidia, refolved to rid 
himſelf of the Two young Princes. He firſt lays 
Snares for the younger, whom he cauſes to be 
ſtabbed in his Bed: And this was the firſt Victim 
that he ſacrific d to his Ambition. n 


Ihe elder, filled with Fear at fo black an 


Action, immediately makes his Eſcape to the 
Province which had fallen to his Share; and tho? 
he was no Warrior, he arms with alt Expedition, 
as well to defend himſelf againſt the Attempts of 
Jugurt ha, as to revenge the Death of his Bro- 
ther. Jugurtha, on his part, makes Levies of 
Troops with equal Diligence. The whole Na- 
tion divides it ſelf; every Man chuſes his Side 
in this Civil War. The greater Number of 
Numidian Noblemen declare for Adberbal ; but 
the beſt Soldiers and chief Officers adhere to 
Jugurtha. It ſoon comes to a Battel ; Adberbal 
is defeated ; and moſt of his Troops, after the 


I Rout, lift themſelves under the Banners of his 


Enemy. The ſtrongeſt Places. open their Gates 
to the Conqueror. Adherbal, to fave his Life, is 
forced to diſguiſe himſelf; and that Prince, after 


having wandered ſome Time about his own Do- 


minions, like an unhappy Exile, at length eſcapes 
to the Territories of as; Republick ; from whence 
- Oy 5 5 he 
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he repairs to Rome, to implore the Protection of 


7 


the Senate. "Boots: wif 

The Preſence of this young Prince, driven out 
of his Kingdom, and the Death of his Brother, 
murdered by the Uſurper's Order, raifed a gene- 
ral Indignation,as well in the Senate, as among the 
People, The whole Talk at Rome was of the Ne. 
ceſſity there was of ſending an Army immediately 
into Africa, to puniſh Fug4rtha. That Prince, who 
had his Emiſſaries at Rome, and who dreaded 
the Power and Reſentment of the Republick, 
preſently diſpatched Ambaſſadors to juſtify his 
Conduct. He laded them with rich Preſents 
and immenſe Sums of Money, with Orders to 
gain him Friends; and, as it were, to purchaſe 
whoever was to be fold. The Numidian Ambaſ: 


 Madors were no ſooner come to Rome, but they 


ſcatter'd Money on all Sides. Few Senators 
could refiſt them; moſt of the Grandees, being 
ſecretly gained themſelves, gain'd over others, 


The Corruption became general; thoſe Envoys 


found in the Avarice of the Nobility a certain 
Refuge for their Maſter ; and all the Delibera- 


. tions of the Senate terminated in naming Ten 


Commiſſioners, who had Orders to repair to 


Africa, to take Cognizance of what had been 


done there; and, if they thought convenient, to 
make a new Diviſion of. Micipſa's Empire be- 
tween Jugurtha and Adberbal. f 


The Head of this Commiſſion was Opimine, 


who had acquired great Credit in the Senate, and 


among the Grandees of Rome, ſince the Death of 


Cams, and the Ruin of his Party. He was no 


ſooner arrived in Africa with his Colleagues, but 
_ Fagurtha, who relied much more upon his Mo- 
.ney, than the Juſtice. of his Cauſe, undertook 
ro ſecure him by magnificent Preſents. 


That 
Magi: 


of the Froyinces. 


1 . 3 
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Magiſtrate, no leſs avaricious than cruel, ſold him 
his Faith and Honour: His Colleagues were not 
more incorruptible. The Bargain being made, 
Fugurtha was found innocent. Hiempſal was 
made the Aggteſſor, and his Death repreſented 
as occalioned by his own Raſhneſs. The Divi- 
fion of Micipſi's Dominions was afterwards 
made upon the very Plan propoſed by ugurtha 
himſelf ; and the Commiſſioners, to the Scandal 
of the Roman Name, allotted him the ftrongeſt 
Places, and the richeſt Provinces, as a Reward 
for his Guilt and Corruption. 
That ambitious Prince, after the Departure of 
the Commiſſioners, having now nothing mare to 
fear from the Part of Rome, reſolved to invade 
the Dominions of Adherbal by open Force. But 
as it was always neceſſary to have ſome little Ap- 
pearance of Juſtice on his Side, he at firſt con- 
tented himſelf with making Inroads upon the 
Frontier, in hopes to provoke the Reſentment 


of Adherbal, and to draw him by thoſe Inſults to 


uſe Reprizals, whence he might have a Pretence 


juſtify it at Rome, if there were occaſion for fo 
oing. 8 

Adherbal, who knew himſelf to be his Inferior 
in Troops, and even in Capacity in the Art of 
War, choſe rather to wink at theſe little Inju- 
ries, than to expoſe himſelf to a declared and 
open War. Zugurtha, after having haraſſed his 
Country for ſome Time, without being able to 
engage him to take up Arms, at length deſpiſes his 
Weakneſs; and without ſeeking any longer for any 
Pretences, he enters his Dominions at the Head 
of a powerful Army, beſieges and takes the prin- 
cipal Towns, and makes himſelf Maſter of moſt 


| After 


to puſh the War with full Vigor; nay, and to 
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After this, there was no other Choice for 42. 
herbal to make, but either to abandon his King. 
dom a ſecond time; or, notwithſtanding all In. 
equality of Forces, to reſolve to defend it gene- 
rouſly Sword in hand. That young Prince, by 
the Advice of his Miniſters, determines to repel 
Violence by Violence. He aſſembles his Troops, 
makes new Levies, and at length brings an Army 
into the Field; but more conſiderable for its 
Number than Courage. He then marches againſt 
the Enemy, to ſtop the Progreſs of his Arms. 

Fugurtha, who had laid his Leben, ſufters 
Adberbal to encamp without Oppoſition. He 
even, feigns to be diſfident of his own Strength, 
in order to increaſe his Confidence. They ſpend 
ſome Days without coming to any Engagement; 
but under favour, of the Obſcurity of a very dark 
Night, Jugurthu ſilently advances to Adherbals 
Camp; attacks it on all Sides; carries the In- 
tenchments; and cuts in pieces all that withſtand 
him. He ſecks 79 om for Adherbal, whom 
it was his principal Deſire to deſtroy, in order to 
Fe the War by one Blow. But that 

rince had the Happineſs in his Misfortune to to 
Fane: the Fury of his Enemies. He no ſooner Se 


- beheld his Camp forced; but he threw him. lea 
af to, a Town called Cirta, where he ſhut MW 
himlelt. up with the, broken Remains of his Army, the 
and thence diſpatch'd Amſſadors to Rome, to im- e 
Plore anew the Aſſiſtance of the Republick. my 
-:,: Zagurtba, who, ſought his Death as the chief 7 

Tuit of his Victory, follows him; comes be- whi 


W with. his whole Ay inveſts the MW ney 
lace; preſſes it cloſe; and ſwears he will WM Mo 
Aer de, fam before its Walls, till be is / 
Maſter both of the Town, and of 'Adberbal's MW 74 
Perſon, That unhappy Prince; ſeeing himſelf den 
ag upon 2 
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upon the Brink of falling into the Hands 
op 42 - mercileſs | Enemy, diſpatched. Meſſen- 
ger after Meſſenger to Rome. The Senate, 
prepoſſeſs d by Jugurt has Favouters, ſeems to 
doubt the Relation of theſe Ambaſſadors; and 
contents it ſelf with ſending Three young Ro- 
ans into Africa, to take an Account of what 
is doing there; and in caſe of War, to order 
the Two Numidian Princes to lay down their 
Arms. Fugurtha, at their Arrival, amuſes them 
firſt by continual Embaſſies; and then ſeduces and 
corrupts them by conſiderable Bribes, diſguiſed 
under the Name of Preſents. His Agents, in 
the Audience which they obtained, affirm, that 
Adberbal had both by open Force, and by baſe 
and ſecret Practices attacked the Life of their 
Maſter, who had taken up Arms only upon the 
Neceſſity of a juſt Defence. The Roman Envoys, 
farisfy'd with theſe Reaſons, which the Numi- 
dian's Money had render d Juſt, returned to Rome, 
while Fugurtha puſhed on the Siege with freſh 
«ö PAP 2 

Adherbal, driven to Extremity, writes again 
to the Senate, and conjures the Romans, by the 
Services of Maſiniſſa his Grandfather, to ſave at 
leaſt his Life. Diſpoſe as you pleaſe of the 
Kingdom of Numidia, ſays that weak Prince to 
them in his Letter; hut ſuffer me not to fall into 


the Hands of a Tyrant, and of the Murderer of 


* 


my Family. 
who had not been corrupted by Zygurtha's Mo- 


ney, were of Opinion, that they ought not a 


Moment longer to defer ſending an Army into 


Afric#; to raiſe the Siege of Cirta, and to puniſh 


Jugurtha for not having paid Obedience to the 


denate's firſt Orders. But his Friends, by their 


Endea- 


'The honeſt Part of the Senate, and thoſe 
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 Endeavours, hinder'd this Advice from being re- 

ceived, upon Pretence that ſuch an Armament 
would put them to a needleſs Charge. They 
only propoſed to ſend new Commiſſioners to 
Africa, to decide the Difference between the Two 
Kings; and this laſt Advice prevailed above the 
Honour and Glory of the Republick. milius 


Scaurus was placed at the Head of this Com. 


miſſion. He was Prince of the Senate, that is 
to ſay, the Man whom the Cenſor, when he pub- 
lickly read over the Lift of the Senators, named 
firſt ; which depended upon the Choice of that 
Inſpector of Manners. - That honourable Title 
was uſually never beſtowed but upon ſome old 
Senator, who had already been honoured with 
the Conſulate or Cenſorſhip, and he enjoyed it 
as long as he lived. 


Scaurus, illuſtrious in his Birth, a great Cap- 


tain, and an able Magiſtrate, but equally ambi- 
tious and covetous, had till now concealed thoſe 
Faults under the Appearance of the contrary Vir- 
tues. Tho' Avarice was his ruling Paſſion, he had re- 
Fuſed the Bribes offer d him by Fugurtha's Agents, 
becauſe they diſtributed it too publickly. This 
cunning Behaviour, his Age, his Dignity, his 
Services, made him the Perſon that was named 
for the Head of this Commiſſion. He imme- 
diately croſſed over into. Africa with his Col- 
leagues, and landed at Utica; from whence he 
ſent Fugurtha an Account of his Commiſſion, 
with the Senate's Orders to raife the Siege from 
before Grta without Delay. | 
FZugurtha leaves his Troops at the Siege, and 
comes to the Commiſſioners He proteſts, that 
nothing is more ſacred to him than the Orders of 
the Senate; but at the ſame time repreſents, that 
Adherbal had endeavoured to deſtroy him; * 
5 be | 0 
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ke attacked him at the Head of an Army. That 
for his part, he took up Arms only to defend his 
Life and Dominions. That the Romans were 
too Juſt to forbid him to do what the Law of 
Nature allowed to every Man; or to tie his 
Hands when he was attacked by his Enemy. It 
was with ſuch like Allegations, or rather with 
great Sums of Money, but privately diſperſed, 
that the faithleſs African found a Way to elude 
the Effect of that Commiſſion. Scavrus and his 
Colleagues were not aſhamed to return to Rome, 
without having obtained any thing in the behalf 
of Adherbal. The Numidian having got clear 
of the only Obſtacle that he valued, returns to 
the Siege, | nr it vigorouſly, and at length 
reduces Adberbal, rather by Famine than by 
Sword, to put himſelf into his Hands. That 
unfortunate Prince demanded no other Condition 
but the Preſervation of his Life, and for the 
nr referred himſelf to the Judgment of the 
te, | | 

Jugurtha promiſed any thing. He was recei- 
ved into the Place; but as ſoon as ever he ſaw 
it in his Power, he ſlaughter d the Garriſon, and 
put Adherbal to Death with the moſt cruel Tor- 7:ar of 
tures. This News known at Rome, and the ſcan- Rome, 
dalous Prevarication of the Commiſſioners, raiſe 541. 
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2 general Indignation, The People eſpecially 
2 loudly in their Aſſemblies, that they had! 1 = 
ſold to that Barbarian the Blood of his Bro- 
ther, The Senate fearing Impunity might at 
length provoke the People to a Sedition, decreed, 
notwithſtanding all the Oppoſition of Zurgurtha's 
Party, that L. Beſtia Calpurnizs, who was then 
_ ſhould go over to Africa at the Head 
of an Army to reduce Jugurtha to Obedience. 
Colparniys had Valour, and a great deal of Expe- 
| LIES  TienCce. 
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looked upon this African Expedition as a glorious 


this Expedition. He demanded them for his 


patched his Son to Rome, as a. Pledge of his Fi. 
delity and Submiſſion; and ſent with him Two 4 { 
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rience. But theſe noble Qualities were tarniſhed 
by a ſordid: Avarice: He ſeemed to make War 


merely as a Trade, and only to get Money: He 


Harveſt; and no Methods of enriching himſelf 
But as he was not ignorant that he had the Roman 
People to deal with, and Jribunes who might one 
Day call him tola ſevere. Account for his Con- 
duct, he had the Precaution to engage Scaurus, 
and ſome of the moſt conſiderable Senators in 


Lieutenants, under Pretence that he ſtood in 
need of Herſons ſo conſummate in the Art of 
War; but at the bottom, his only Deſign was to 
aſſociate them in his Extortions, and to ſhelter 
himſelf, under their Names and Credit againſt 
all Enqui y. bu e ow; 

+ Nevertheleſs, it was not without great Sur- 
prize and Uneaſineſs, that Jagurtha heard the 
News of this Armament. He had always flat- 
tered himſelf, that Adherha/'s Murder would coſt 
him nothing but Money. He immediately dif: 


wine Ambaſſadors with part of his Treaſure, with ing 
which they had Orders to buy him new Pro- del 
tectors. But Jugurtha's Crimes had made too a0 


Kingdom of Numidia, and the Perſon of Fugur- 


much Noiſe, for the Senate to wink at them any 
longer. In the midſt of a Corruption ſo general, Kon 
and ſuch as we have repreſented it, there till 
remained a Dignity in what related to Publick 
Affairs. No body could ſo much as take his part for! 
openly, without diſhonouring himſelf. Thus 
with unanimous. Conſent, his Son and his Am- 
baſſadors were ordered to depart. from Izaly in 
Ten Days, unleſs they were come to give up the 


tha 
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tha himſelf to the diſpoſal of the Republick. 
This Decree was ſignified to them, and they 
were obliged to return without ſo much as ha- 
ying entered the Gates of Rome. 
oh As ſoon as the Levies were ready, Ca/purnius 
ordered them to embark at Rhegium. The 
croſſed from Italy into Sicily, and from Sicily 
into Africa. The Conſul was no ſooner arrived 
there, but he briskly attacked Fyguriba's Domi- 
nions. His Troops ſpread” themſelves over the 
Country; they carry Fire and Sword where-ever 
they come. He then forms Sieges, takes Towns, 
and makès Priſoners. To maintain his Reputa- 
tion, or perhaps to raiſe his Price with the King 
of \ Numidia, he hotly proſecutes the War, and 
diſperſes the Terror of his Arms on all Sides. 
The Namidian apprehend ing the Conſequences of 
this War has recourſe to his uſual Arms. He 
finds a Way to ſpread great Sums to the very 
Tent of the Roman General. Private Emiſſaries 
ſtrike the Bargain: Scaurus enters into this ſcan- 
dalous Negotiation, and ſhares ugurtha's Money 
with Ca/purnius. To blind the Publick they make 
a ſolemn Treaty. The King of Numidia ſeem- 
ingly. ſubmits to the Orders of the Senate; he 
delivers up his Towns, his Horſes, his Elephants, 
and pays great Sums of Money. He ſeems to 
give himſelf wholly up to the Diſcretion of the 
Romans; He comes to the Camp without Guards, 
or any other Mark. of his Dignity ; but he had 
taken the precaution to have Hoſtages given him 


art for his ſafe Return. And after the General of the 
aus Romans had withdrawn his Army out of his 
m.  Dominions, he again entered into Poſſeſſion of 

in all his Places. They fent him back for Money, Liv. Epic. 
the his very Horſes and Elephants; and by means of L. 54. 
r- | this falſe Peace he was left to a quiet Enjoyment 


of 
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of the Fruit of his Guilt, and of Adberba/4 Ml © 
Murder. This new Proſtitution was heard at Ml _ 
Rome with no leſs Shame than Sorrow. Every ; | 


body complained, that the Majeſty of the Ro. 

Tar of man People was violated. Memmiur, one of the 10 
Rome, Tribunes of the People, Hence took occaſion to bel 

6422 All upon the Senate. Integrity, ſays he ina Ot 

« full Aſſembly, is quite loſt in that Order; 

«© there is no Juſtice left among them; Money I f 

« js the Tyrant of Rome; and the People have Bll 2" 

= but too often found, that the. Grandees and il ane 
E. : « Nobles have no other Deity. They make 2 00 
= % Publick Traffick with their Faith and Honour, bad 
4 The Glory and: Intereſts of the State are be- ruf 

come Articles of Commerce. The Majeſty of {MW . < 

„ the Empire has been betrayed; the Republick 

* has been ſold in the Army, and in Rome it 4 

< ſelf Opimius, the Murderer of Cuius, the il Pr 

<« Butcher of three Thouſand of his Fellow Citi- 

4 zens, that Tyrant of his Country, while his an 

. Hands were yet ſoiled with the Blood of the cl 

e People, and of their Tribunes, has filled them 4 

« with the Gold and Silver of the - perfidious All 

« Tugurtha. Calpurnins and Scaurus are per- Ing 
s haps: not more innocent. We are told, that 
the Numidian has yielded himſelf up to the his 

* Republick ; that he has delivered up his MW the 
«Places, his Troops, and his Elephants. Con- Sen 
<« vince us of the Truth of this Aſſertion; make MW. 4 
“ Fxgurtha come to Rome. If it be true that he Re] 
has ſubmitted indeed, he will obey your Or N 
e ders; and if he does not obey them, you dot 
„ may eafily judge that what they call a Treaty © 

_ © is nothing but a Collufion between that cun- Jet 
ning Prince and our Generals; a Treaty that t 
bas produced nothing but Impunity of his "2! 
Crimes to him, ſcandalous Riches to thoſe f % 


5 


is the Roman RepuBLick: 
«© who were intruſted with the Senate's Com- 
© miſſion, and an eternal Diſhonour to the 
% Republick. 


This Diſcourſe ſtirs up the publick Animoſity 
to the higheſt Degree. Opimius is ſummoned 
before the Aſſembly of the People. He under- 
oes his Tryal, and is baniſhed from Rome by a 
Plemn Decree. The Memory of his Cruelties, 
ſays Vellews Paterculus, was 10 ſtrong that not 
one Plebeian had compaſſion on his Misfortune ; 
and he was obliged, adds Plutarch, to paſs his 
old Age in the Diſhonour and Shame which he 
had drawn upon himſelf by his Avarice and Cor- 
ruption. „ if | 1 
Cas, who was then Prætor, by Virtue of 
the ſame Decree of the People, went over to 
Africa, to bring Jugurtha to Rome. He gave him 
for his Safeguard the Publick Faith. But that 
Prince placed more confidence in his Money ; 
and he was no ſooner arrived, but he gained by 
rich Preſents a Tribune of the People named 
Bebius : he then preſented himſelf before the 
Aſſembly. Memmius reproached him with his 
Ingratitude to the Family of Micipſa; his ex- 
ceſſive Ambition; his Cruelty ; the Murder of 
his two adopted Brothers; his Diſobedience to 
the Orders of the Senate, and his private Intelli- 
gence with thoſe who carried them ; which 
was yet more criminal and more odions to the 
Republick. . 
The Tribune added, that tho' the People were 
not unacquainted with the Names of his Ac- 
complices, and the Prices of their Proſtitution, 
yet they wou'd be informed of them from his 
own Mouth. That he might hope for all Fa- 
vour from the Faith and Clemency of the Ro- 
mans if he ſpoke Truth; but that it he * 
i ceale 
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cealed or diſguiſed it, he ruined himſelf irteco- 
verably: And hereupon he calls upon him to an. 
ſwer Article by Article, to the ſeveral Heads of 
the Accuſation, which he had not prepared ſo 
much againſt him, as againſt the Senators, and 


the Deputies from the Senate, who had ſuffered 


themſelves to be corrupted by his Money:.. 


But Baæbius interpoſing to the Aſſiſtance of 


Juurtba, without alledging any Reaſon, forbad 
Him to make Anſwer. Every body is furpriz d 
at the Impudence of the Tribune. Nevertheleſ 
he obſtinately perſiſts in his Oppoſition, and the 
People betrayed by one of their o Magiſtrates, 
are forced to break up the Aſſembly without ha- 
ving received the leaſt Information. juſtly pro- 
voked at this Colluſion, and at Bebius's Oppo 
Ntion, they look upon it as the Effect of treſh 
'Bribery, and talk of no leſs than ſeizing the 
King of Numidia, and of giving his Crown to 
another Grandſon of Maſiniſſa, who fearing Ju. 
gurthas Cruelty, had upon Adherbal's Death ta- 
ken Refuge at Ruanda 

© Fugnriha, at theſe Reports finds out Ruffians 
that eaſe him of this Rival. But one of the 


Murderers being taken, the treacherous. African, 


convicted of ſo foul a Crime by rhe Depoſitions 
of that Villain, and perhaps not having Money 
enough left to be innocent, receives the Senates 
Orders to depart immediately from Rome. He 
ſets out directly, probably for fear of being ſtop- 


ped. It is ſaid, that being come out of the 
( 


Gates of Rowe, he look d back upon them and 
cried out; O mercenary. Cty, thou woud ſt quick: 


Ay be enſlaved, if a; Merchant were found but 
rich enough to buy bee 


fe 


As this Prince came to Rome upon the Publick 


Faith, he was ſuffered to icturn quietly into his 


Dominions. 
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Dominions. But he was ſoon followed by the Tear of 
Conſul Albinus, who had Orders to make vi- 8 
gorous War upon him, unleſs he delivered his 43• 


erſon and Kingdom up to the diſpoſal of the 
Roman People. Albinus being arrived in Africa 
began to proſecute the War with good Succeſs ; 
and he would gladly have finiſhed it before the 
expiration of his Conſulate. gurt ha, on the 
contrary, whoſe only Hope was in the change of 
Generals, and who expected every Thing from the 
Advantage of Time, thought of nothing but how 
to amuſe the Conſul, and to draw Things out 
into length. At one time he wou'd promiſe to 
deliver himſelf; at another, he wou'd declare 
that he wou'd ſooner quit his Life than his 
Crown. Now he wou'd fly before the Romans, 
and preſently afterwards come and attack them 
in their very Camp. He then wou'd ſend Meſ- 
ſengers and Envoys to propoſe Treaties : Every 
Day brought forth ſome new Propoſal. The Con- 
ſul perplexed in this Abyſs of Negotiations, in 
which he cou'd ſee no Bottom, cou'd not be ſaid 
to make either War nor Peace. And the time of 
the Comitia being come, he was obliged to leave 
Africa, and to repair to Rome, to prefide in the 
Election of new Conſuls ; and he departed," after 
having given the Command of the Army to 
Aulus, his Lieutenant and Brother. | 
This was the greateſt Advantage Zugurtha 
cou'd wiſh for. He had now to deal with a 
Caprain without Valour or Military Knowledge, 


and whoſe only Qualification was being the Ge- 


neral's Brother. A great Preſumption blinded 
him from ſeeing his own Incapaciry ; and a 
ſordid Avarice made him make as many Faults 


M di 
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The Numidians charged the Romans in Front and 
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In the very Depth of Winter he drew his 


Troops out of their Quarters to beſiege Suthul, 
one of. the ſtrongeſt Places in Numidia, where 
Fugurtha kept part of his Treaſures. This was 


the Lure that drew him ; but the Prey was in- 


cloſed in a Caſtle, fituated upon the Brow of 2 
Hill, and ſurrounded by Marſhes, which the 


Rains and the Snows melted had made im- 


r bod 6 Aat 
Aulus, blinded by his Avarice, | ventures ne- 
vertheleſs to beſiege it. Jugurtha, en to 
Te him employ himſelf in ſo difficult an Under- 
taking, cauſed divers Propoſals to be made to 
him, as if he had dreaded the Succeſs of his Arms, 


"To keep up his Preſumprion, he from time to 


time Tent Deputies to him to beg Peace, in Term; 
as ſubmiſſive as if he had been already Maſter 


of all Numidia. He neglected not however to 


advance with his Army, as if he meant to en- 


deavour at throwing Succours into the Place. But 


he had inſtructed his Officers to affect a Counte- 


nance full of Diffdence. | 
1 Aulus, ; ; a 7 p 
-Tpread Terror among the Numidians, marches 
. againſt them as to a ſure Victory. 
_ encoutage him in his Confidence, and continue 


7 


who flattered himſelf that he had 
Fugurtha, to 


him in his Error, feigns to betake himſelf to 


Flight. His 54 8 retire in a precipitate man- 
ner. Th | 


e Roman General purſues them warmly ; 


"and all his Fear is leſt Jugurtha ſhou'd eſcape 
"him. But the crafty Numidian, who knew the 
Country, draws and leads him inſenfibly into 
narrow Paſles, all whoſe Avenues he had before 
ſecured; and Aulus finds himſelf taken and con- 
quered almoſt before he had ſeen the Enemy. 


Diſtruſt and Terror run through his Troops 


Rear, 
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Reat. They ſhower upon them a Storm of Ar- 
rows. Some are ſlain ; others ſeek a Paſſage 
and Means to fly. But whatever Way they turn 
themſelves they meet the Enemy, and Death. 
At length the Roman General, with his principal 
Officers, gains the Top of the Mountain, where 
Zugurtha, who was ſure he cou d not eſcape him, 
ſuffers him to ſpend the Night. The Day diſco- 
vers his Defeat in its full Extent. He ſees one 
Part of his Troops cut to Pieces, and the other 
befieged by a victorious Enemy, who is Maſter 
of all the Country: There was a Neceſſity of 
coming to a Capitulation. Zugurtha pretends, 
that he will not make uſe of all his Advantages: 
He grants the Romans Life and Liberty ; bur up- 
on Condition that they ſhould paſs under the 
Yoke ; an ignotninious Ceremony, by which the 
Conquerors affixed an eternal Shame to the Defeat 
of the Vanquiſhed. He exatts beſides from the 
General and principal Officers, that the Romans 
ſhall never difturb him in the poſſeſſion of -N#- 
nidia. Aulus, no leſs abject than preſumptuous, 
ſubſeribes to every Thing; and a Roman is ſeen 
to be in more fear of Death than of the loſs of 
bis Honour. | | 
The Senate was no ſooner informed of ſo 
ſhameful a Treaty, but they declared it void. 
They recalled Aulus; and Metellus, the Conſul 
elect, was intruſted with the proſecution of the 
Numidian War. He was a Patrician of one of 
the beſt Families in Rome, a great Captain, a 
good Man, of a Virtue and Probity univerſally 
acknowledged; one, who tho' he was of the 
contrary Party to that of the People, was as 
agreeable to them as to the Patricians them- 
ſelves, whoſe Glory and greateſt Support he 
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Tear of 


Rome, 
644. 
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The Romans knowing his great Qualities, and 


particularly that he was incorruptible, no longer 
made the leaſt doubt of the Defeat of Fugurtha, 
who had hitherto maintained himſelf by nothing 


bur Artifices, and the Avarice of the Leaders that 


had been ſent againſt him. Metellus aſſembles 
his Troops, makes new Levies, lays up Magz. 


Zines of Provifions, Arms, and Ammunition, 
and ſets out for Numidia accompanied by Caius 


Marius, whom the People had choſen for one of 


his Lieutenants. - Os / 
Marius was born in a Village near Arpinun, 
of poor Parents, who earned their Livelyhood by 
the Labour oſ their Hands. He had been brought 
up in ruſtick Employment, and his Manners 
Were as fierce as his Face was terrible; he was 1 
Man of a great Bulk; of extraordinary: Strength 
of Body; Couragious, and a Soldier before he 
ever bore Arms. He entered betimes into the 
Army, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by Actions of 
à very extraordinary Valour, and above all by an 
exact Practice of the Military Diſcipline. He 
fought in all Occaſions Dangers worthy of his 
Courage; and the longeſt Marches, and greateſ 
Fatigues of War, were nothing to a Man brought 


up in a hard way of Living. There was obſerve! 
in all his Conduct an extreme Averſeneſs to Plex: 


ſures: And after his Advancement, he ſeemed to 
be ſenſible to nothing but Ambition and Ke. 
venge; Paſſions which coſt the Republick 6 
much Blood. He went through all the Degrees 
in the Army, and every Step he roſe was in fe. 
ward for ſome Action, by which he had fignt 
lized himſelf, When he asked of the People 

the Office of Tribune in a Legion, moſt of his 
- Fellow-Citizens did not know his Face; but hö 

Name was unknown to no Body ; and by mean 
3. 5 0 
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of 2 Reputation ſo well eſtabliſhed, he carried 
that Employment from ſeveral Patricians that 
were his Competitors. Metellus, who was fo 
good 4 Judge of Valour, afterwards promoted 
him to the chief Poſts in the Army, and by his 
Protection he had attained even the Dignity of 


Tribune of the People. It was now that he be- 


an to diſcover his Ambition, and the violent 
Hatred which he bore to the Party of the No- 
bles. He was inceſſantly declaiming againſt the 
Luxury of the Senators; and tho' he was not 
eloquent, he was daily repreſenting to the Peo- 
ple, with a ſtrong thundring Voice, what a 
ſhame it was to them that they durſt never intruſt 
the Command of the Armies, and the chief Dig- 
nities of the State to any but Patricians. That 
thoſe covetous and ambitions Men had made 
them almoſt a Patrimony to themſelves ; that by 
means of their great Credit they handed them 
down from one to another, and that while. they 
were inveſted with them, they practiſed all man- 
ner of Extortions with Impunity. | 


Marius, to break their Cabals, and prevent 


their Methods of promoting each other, pro- 
poſed a new Law, and a new way of giving the 
Suffrages, in the Election of the Curule Magi- 
ſtrates. Cotta, who was then Conſul, and who 
ſaw into his Deſign, oppoſed the publication of 
the Law, and the new Tribune was even called 
before the Senate to anſwer for his Conduct. 
Marius appeared, and inſtead of being daunted, 
as a Man of ſuch low Birth, and ſo unexperi- 
enced in Affairs, might have been expected to be, 
he boldly threatened the Conſul, that he wou d 
cauſe him to be ſeized if he perſiſted in his Op- 
polition. He then turned towards Metellus, who 
hitherto had been his Patron, as it were to ask 
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dered him to pay two hundred thouſand Pound 


4000 % 


Marks. 


iy of Arms and Horſes ; which he executed pun- 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutions” 
him to declare in his Favour. But Merellas 
having publickly difapproved his Conduct, Ala. 
rius, Without any reſpect for a Magiſtrate, to 
whom he was obliged: for his Fortune, immedi- 
ately commanded his Officers to ſeize him : And 
he had been carried to Prifon with Otta, if that 
Conſul had not forborn his Oppoſition. Marini 
went directly from the Senate to the Aſſembly of 
the People, where he got his Law confirmed, 
The People charmed with his Firmneſs gave him 
extravagant Praiſes, and afterwards 13 7 — him 
o go into Numidia in Quality of Mete/lus's 

ieutenant. That General, who preferred the 
good of his Country to any 92 Reſentment, 
employed him with all the Confidence that his 
Valour and Capacity deſerved. His Confidence 
was not miſplac'd, and Marius was ever after 
ooked upon as the ſureſt Inſtrument of his Vi. 
Xories. Metellus, being arrived in Africa, made 
it his firſt Buſineſs to reſtore the Military Diſci- 
pline among the Troops, which Aulus delivered 
over. to him; he then marched ont Fugurtha, 
gain'd two Vidtories over that Prince, took his 
chief Towns from him ; and after having pur- 
ſued him from Province to Province, at length 
drove him to the very Extremity of his Domi. 
nions. Jug urtha, having now neither Troops to 
fight Metellus, nor a Place of Refuge left, de 
fired to Capitulate, and offered to ſubmit to al 
the Conditions that the Roman General ſhou d 
think fit to preſcribe to him. Metellus firſt or. 


Weight of Silver for the Charge of the War; to 
deliver up all his Elephants, and a certain Quanti- 


ually. The Conſul then demanded that he ſhou d 


yield up the Deſerters. 7agurtha obeyed in _ 
. * 2 , a n 7 ; 2 N alſo, 
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alſo, and gave up thoſe that he cou d lay Hands on. 
But when, laſtly, he was ordered to repair him- 
ſelf to Tiſidium, there to receive further Dire- 
ions, then he began to heſitate, and ſpent ſeve- 
ral Days without being able to come to any Re- 
ſolution. The remembrance of his Crimes, the 
Apprehenfions, that they intended to revenge the 
Death of the two Princes, Adberba/ and Hiemp- 
ſal, the Charms of Sovereignty, and the Horror 
there was in the Thought of falling from a 
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Throne into Servitude, drew him to tempt once - 


more the Fate of War ; and tho' he was ſtripped 


of his chief Forces, he thought he had ftill 


enough remaining to lengthen out the War, or 
at lealt to keep off his Deſtruction for ſome little 


time. Thus he breaks off the Negotiation ; ga- 


thers together new Troops ; fortifies ſome little 
Places that were till in his Power at the Extre- 
mity of his Kingdom, and endeavours to ſur- 
prize thoſe which the Romans had made them- 


{elves Maſters of. | 

Metellus had put a Garifon into Vacca, one 
of the largeſt and richeſl Cities of Numidia, 
and had given the Government of it to Turpilius 
Silanus, his Friend and Hoſt, but no Roman Ci- 
| tizen, Turpilius, a worthy Man, free from all 

Pride and Avarice, forgot no Methods ro tame 


thoſe Barbarians, and to gain their Affections by 


the Mildneſs of his Government. All the Inha- 
bitants were charmed with his Juſtice and Mode- 
ration; but the Love of their Country, ſo natural 
to all Men, Fidelity to their Soyereign, and Averſi- 
on to a Foreign Yoke, prevailed above the Eſteem 
they had for Turpilius. The Chief of the City 
ſuffered themſelves to be gained by Zugurths ; 
they afterwards take the Opportunity of a pub- 
lick Feſtival to invite the Officers to feaſt at their 

f  : Houſes. 
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means of this Tumult Jagurtha enters the City, 
Campof the Romans, where he gave an Account 


diately had before the Council of War. MM. 


torment Metellus with a perpetual Remorſe, and 


rricians in the Senate, only to gain himſelf Cre- 
dit with the oppoſite Party. He had no ſooner 


aſpired to his Place; and to arrive at ir he omit- 
ted nothing that might gain him Reputation. 


. The Hiſtory of the Revolutions 
Houſes. Every Man ſtabs his Gueſt ; and by 


and cuts the Roman Gariſon to Pieces. Turpilius 
alone eſcaped this Maſlacre, thro' the Gratitude 
of the Inhabitants ; who begged his Life of J. 
gurtha, and aſterwards conducted him to the very 


of this unhappy Accident. bs 

Tho' Metellus was convinced that he was r1- 
ther unfortunate than guilty, he cou'd not help 
cauſing him to be impriſoned. He was imme- 


rius, to ſpite. his General, ſets himſelf up 
for the Accuſer of Turpilius; he charges him 
with having fold the Town, and proſecutes this 
Affair ſo warmly that he gets him condemned to 
Death. It was not till after Metellus had retaken 
Vucca, that Turpilius's Innocence, and the Trea- 
chery of the Inhabitants was.made plain. Every 
body pitied him: The Friends of the Roman 
General bewailed with him the unfortunate End 
of a Man whom he had thought worthy of his 
Friendſhip. There was none but Marius who 
ſought to make himſelf confiderable by a de- 
clared Hate againſt his General, that rejoyced 
publickly at the Death of ITurpilius; and he in- 
Jolently boaſted, that he had found Means to 


an avenging Fury, who wou d be continually re- 
quiring of him the innocent Blood of his Hoſt 
and Friend. Marius, eat up with Ambition, afte- 
Eted this publick Hatred to one of the chief Pa- 


- 


attained to be the Conſul's Lieutenant, but he 


He 


in the Roman RepuBrics. 

He was in all Undertakings; He was for heading 
all Parties of Troops: And as well in Councils, 
as in Battels and Sieges, no body gave more pru- 
dent Advice, or fought with more Courage and 
Valour. He was at the ſame Time admir'd for 
that Temperance and Frugality, from which he 


never departed. His Habit and Diet was the 


fame as the meaneſt Soldier's : Tho' a General 
Officer, he eat of the ſame Bread that was di- 
ſtributed to the meaneſt in the Army; lay upon 
the Ground, or ſome courſe Mattreſs ; and was 
the firſt in all Labours, whether to open a Trench, 
or fortify the Camp. | 

Mean while, as the Time of the Election of 
Conſuls came on, and as he openly aſpired to 
that great Dignity; he cauſes it to be reported 
at Rome by his Emiſſaries, That Metellus pro- 
longed the War, only to continue himſelf in his 
Power and Command: That that Patrician, 
proud of his noble Birth, had more Oſtentation 
than real Merit: That his natural Slowneſs be- 
ing increaſed by Age, gave Opportunity to an 
active and vigilant Enemy to traverſe his Marches : 
That they would never ſee an End of this War, 
unleſs they changed their General : And that for 
his Part, if they gave him but Half the Troops 
that Metellus had in his Army, he would under- 
take in one ſingle Campaign, to bring Jugurtha 
to Rome, dead or alive. The Tribunes of the 
People, overjoy d to find a Man of ſuch Merit to 
ſet up in the Election againſt the Patricians that 
pretended to the Conſulate, make Intereſt in his 


| Favour. The Heads of the Tribes are eaſily gain- 


ed: They make ſure of the greateſt Number of 
Voices, and loudly boaſt in Rome, That in Spite 
of all the Credit of the Great, the Conſulate in 
this Election ſhould go out of the Order 55 the 

atri- 
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Patricians. Marius inform'd of this favourable 
Inclination towards him in the People, deſire; 
his Diſcharge of Metellus, that he might go in 
Perſon, according to the Law, to demand that 
Dignity ; which was never conferr'd upon the 
abſent. Metellus was ſurprized, and indeed fill d 
with Indignation, that a Man of fo low an Extrad 
ſhou'd make ſuch high Pretenſions: And tho that 
General was full of Honour, and deſerved hi 
great Reputation; Saluſt tells us, he was not 
quite free from that Pride which is almoſt ink 
parable from Noble Birth. It was in this Spirit 
that he anſwer d Marius with a kind of Raillery, 
| - mn with Gaga 250 1 he advis d him to *. 
er putting up ſor t wlſhip, till young Me. 
—.— his $f old enough 54 be his = 
This Son of Metellus was not yet Twenty 
Years old, and actually ſerved at that Time in 
his Father's Army. Every, body knows, that in 
the ordinary Courſe, a Man muſt be at leaſt For- 
ty three Years old, to attain the Conſulſhip. 
Marius, without ſeeming oftended at fo ſhary 
an Anſwer, again ſollicits his Diſcharge ; obtains 
it ; and arrives at Rome before the Day of the 
C mitia. One of the Tribunes introduced him 
in the firſt Aſſembly. . Marius, under the Pre. 
tence of giving the People an Account of the 
Namidies War, was not aſhamed, in order to 
exalt himſelf, to vilify the great Actions of his 
General. He aſcribed to himſelf the Honour of 
all Advantages ; and according to his Account, Ae. 
tellus, that great Captain, had contributed no- 
thing to the Victories, but his Name and 41 


ſpices. He mixed with all this, Inſinuations full 


of Malice; That Metellus protracted the War, 
either to continue himſelf longer in the Honour 


' 2 


of 
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of the Command, or out of his natural Inactivity: 
That the timorous and uncertain manner in 
which he carried on this War, made him ſeem 
more like a Man that did not ſo much think of 
putting an End to it, and of Conquering, as of 
not being vanquiſhed. That for nis Part, who 
knew the Country, and was certainly more active 
and vigilant than Metellus; he wou'd engage in 
one Campaign to take Fm dead or alive, 
or to drive him out of Numidia and all Africa. 
The People already prepoſſeſs d in his Favour, 
and charmed with his Boldneſs, gave him the ; 
higheſt Praiſes; and Marius look d upon them 
as ſure Pledges of an approaching Conſulſhip. 
Not but that he ſaw great Obſtacles in his way, 
eſpecially from the Nobles, who cou'd never 
conſent that a Man of ſuch low Birth ſhould fill 
the Chiet Dignity in the Republic. They wou'd 
much more willingly have made him General of 
the Army in Namidia. But as thoſe Two Em- 
ployments were inſeparable , the Command of 
the Armies always belonging to the Conſuls ; 
Marius was at length made Conſul, that he mighr 
be General of the Namidian Army. 

The new Conſul, intoxicated with his Great- Yar of 
neſs, gave free Reins ro the Hatred he had al- Kome, 
ways bore to the Body of the Nobility. He in- 545. 
ſulred them in all his Diſcourſes ; and boaſted, 

That the Dignity he had obtained, was a Victo- 
ry which the People had won over the Great, 
by means of his Courage and Valour. They 
* deſpiſe my Birth, ſaid he, aad I deſpiſe their 
* Pride and Effeminacy. They upbraid me with 
my Poverty, ſo much elteem'd among our 
* Anceſtors ; and I, much more juſtly, upbraid 
* them with their Avarice; to which we daily 
ſee them facrifice their Faith, their go, 
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©. The Hiſtory of the Revolutions 
« the Glory and Intereſt of the Republic. They 
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„ envy the Dignity, to which the Votes of the 
People and of all good Men have rais d me. 
„ Why do they not alſo envy me my Labours in 
6 War, the Dangers to which I have ſo often 


* exposd my ſelf, and the Wounds that I have 


« received in Battel ? I am arrived at the Com- 
“ mand no otherwiſe, than by a long Courſe of 
Obedience; and they expect to command, 
without ever having obey d, and without any 
4 other Merit beſides that of their Birth. If 
they commit Faults, if they ſuffer themſelves 
„by their Negligence to be ſurprized by the 
* Enemy ; the Credit, the Cabals of their Re- 
4 lations, their Swarm of Creatures, cover all, 
The Loſſes they occaſion are conniv'd at and 
% diſguized, or thrown upon Subaltern Officers. 


„The Truth never pierces the Clouds, formed 


by the Authority of the Great, and the Flat- 
* tery of their Slaves. For my Part, I never 
* had any of theſe Aids: I have no Relations 
« in High Poſts : I cannot produce the Images, 
„the Conſulſhips, and Triumphs of my Ance- 
* ſtors. My whole Reliance is upon my {elf ; 
* and I have no Support, but my Courage. 1 
even confeſs, that the Talent of Elocution is 
« what I am no Maſter of: I am ignorant of 
* that dangerous Art, which enables a Man to 
* cover with fine Words the Shame of Actions 
* full of Baſeneſs. Educated almoſt from my 
< Infancy in a Camp, and bred up in the Mili- 
* tary Diſcipline, I have learnt nothing but how 
* to make good Uſe of my Sword. There lies 
©& my whole Study; and this is the Inſtruction 
* and Example which I ſhall give my Soldiers. 
It is by the Practice of theſe Leſſons, that we 
hope to put a ſpeedy End to the Numidian 

N Ear. 
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« War, By taking the Command of the Army 


« out of the Hands of the Great, you have re- 


« moved the chief Obſtacle that lay in the way 
« to Victory. It has been nothing but their Ig- 
« norance in the Military Art, their Preſumpti- 
on, and eſpecially their ſcandalous Avarice, 


« that have drawn out the War to ſuch a Lengrh 


« already. | Et 
Marius having added to the People's Confi- 
dence by chis Diſcourſe, defir'd new Recruits 
for the Legions ; and that he might be allow'd 
to take Auxiliary Troops of the Nations that 
were Subjects, or Allies of the Republic. He ob- 
tains as many Decrees and P/eb:/cita as he asks. 
The People, and eſpecially the meaner Sort, 


proud of having a Conſul of their own Order, 


run with the greateſt Eagerneſs to liſt them- 
ſelves under his Banners. All are for follow- 
ing him ; they think the Victory certain under ſo 
great a General: And the new Soldier flatters 
himſelf, that he ſhall quickly return to his Coun- 
try laden with Boot 7. + 
Marius receives indifferently into his Troops 
all that offer themſelves, even ſuch as were not 
worth what was preſcribed by the Laws to capa- 
citate a Man to be liſted in the Roman Militia. 
But this Conſul, a Slave to Ambirion, and who 
privately had formed the vaſteſt Deſigns, was not 
ſorry: to bind to himſelf theſe Sort of People, 
without Subſtance or Home, who cou d ſubfiſt 
only by his Protection. He then embarked with 
his new Levies, and ſoon arrived in Africa. 
Metellus heard not without the greateſt Vexa- 
tion that he muſt give place to a Succeſſor, eſpe- 


cially at a Time when the War ſeem d almoſt 


concluded, and he had nothing more to do but 


to make himſelf Maſter of a few Places of ſmall 


Impor- 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolutions 
Importance. It is faid, that this great and wiſe 
Man could not help dee Tears at the firſt 
News he heard of it. Saluſt, from whom I have 
taken moſt of theſe Facts, relates, that this Inju- 
#tice, ſo intolerable to a General, wou'd have 
given Metellus leſs Concern, if the Republic's 
Choice had fall'n upon any but Marius, whom he 
always look d upon as his Creature; and an un. 
grateful Wreteh, that had decried his Condud, 
to raiſe himſelf upon the Ruins of his Reputation, 
As he cou'd not bear the Thoughts of ſeeing x 
Man that was ſo hateful to him, he appointed 
Nutilius, one of his Lieutenants, to deliver over 
his Army to Marius; and then departed for 


Rome, where he very ſoon arrived. 
' His Return, and the Account he gave of the 


1. 2. C. 2. 


off the ill Rex 
againſt him. The Eſteem and Reſpect which 


Succeſs of his Arms, the Towns he had taken, 


the Provinces he had conquer d, and the Battels 


he had won; theſe quickly deftroy'd and wip'd 
rts which Marius had raiſed 


the People had for that great Man, revived 
afreſh. Velleius Paterculus informs us, that they 
with a unanimous Voice decreed him the Honour 
of the Triumph, with the Surname of Numidi- 
cas: And it was obſerved, ſays that Hiſtorian, 


that there was in Rome above Twelve Magiſtrates, 


ties the Glory of a Triumph. 


1 
4 
— 

. 


all at the fame Time, of the fame Family as Me- 
tellus, who, in leſs than Twelve Years, had rais'd 
themſelves to the Chief Dignities of the Repub: 


lic; ſome to the Conſulate; others to the Cenſor- 


ſhip, and feveral that had added to theſe Digni- 


5 1 
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Marius being landed upon the Coaſt of Africa, 


: 


. 


was ſoon after Join'd-by Cornelins Scylla, his Que- 
tor; who brought him a ſtrong Body of Horſe, 
which he had rais'd among the Latinr. The 


Qyzſtors 


publick. But ſince they 


in the Roman RepusLics. 
Quæſtors were the Treaſurers General of the Re- 
public. They are thought to be as ancient as the 
Foundation of Rome; tho ſome refer their Ori- 
gin to the Confuls, as 'we have already ſaid. 
There were Two that always ſtay'd at Rome, and 
Two others were afterwards added, who uſually | 
attended the Conſuls to the Army. It was ne- 
ceſſary to have been at leaſt Ten Years in the 
Service, to attain this Employment: And tho' 
the Quæſtors had no Juriſdiction in the City, they 
had particular Commands in the Army. And 
as every Thing ſeems to depend upon thoſe who 
have the Adminiſtration of the Treaſure, ſeveral 
Conſulars were known to put up for that Poſt. 
Tins Quintius Capitolinus, after Three Conful- 
ſhips, thought it not beneath him to accept the 
Office of Quæſtor. Caro the Ancient ſerved in it, 
after having been honour'd with a Triumph : 
And it was at length decreed by the Lex Pom- 
jeia, That for the future none ſhould be admit- 
ted into the Quzſtorſhip, but Conſulars : Which 
ſhews, what a Notion the Men moſt jealous of 
their Dignities and Birth have of the Advantage 
of being concern'd in the Public Monies. 

Scylla, before this Law, obtained it betimes, 
and even in his Youth. It ſeems, ſays Velleius 
Paterculys as if Deſtiny by bringing Scy//a and Ma- 
rius together, had had an Inclination to unite thoſe 
wo Men, and to prevent the Calamities which 
their Diſcord afterwards brought upon the Re- 
are both going to act 
ſuch great Parts in this Hiſtory, it will be proper 
to give a more particular Knowledge of Scylla; 


eſpecially when we have already drawn the Cha- 


Marius. 


racer 


Lucius Cornelius Scylla, a Patrician, and of Sal. val. 
one of the moſt illuſtrious Families in Rome, — Max. 1.5, 
vi. Sf p wel 2 9. 
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well made, of a hand ſome Aſpect, his Air was 
noble, his Manners eaſy; ſeemingly full of Free. 
dom, as if his whole Heart lay open to you; 
naturally infinuating, perſuaſive, eloquent: He 
loved Pleaſure, but Glory more. His Duty took 
place of every thing: He could give himſelf up 
to Pleaſure, and tear himſelf from it with equa] 
Eaſe. He ſtrove to pleaſe every body; modeſt 


in his Speech, if he talked of himſelf; laviſh 


of Praiſes to others, and yet more ſo of Money, 
He lent it readily to thoſe that applied to him and 
prevented thoſe who had occaſion for it, and were 
afraid to ask him. He never demanded it again; 
and it ſeemed as if he intended to buy the whole 
Army. Familiar above all with the Common 
Soldiers, he would become one of them himſelf 
allume their courſe Manners, drink with them, 
rally them, and bear to be rallied by them with 
Pleaſure. But when he was riſen from Table, 
always ſerious, active, diligent. He was a per: 
fect Proteus, and could put on all theſe ſeveril 


Characters with the greateſt Eaſe; and his. Virtues 
and Vices were - equally concealed under the 
_ deepeſt Diſſimulation, which made him impene- 


trable even in his moſt ſecret Pleaſures to the very 


Companions of his Debauches. 
Such was Scylla when he came to Africa, and 


into Marius's Army. He applied himſelf fi 


to gain the Eſteem of the ableſt Soldiers, by his 
Diligence in all the Military Duties; whether 
the Army was to fight or to intrench, Scylla was 
every where. He ran to thoſe Parts where there was 
- moſt Danger, with the ſame Readineſs that others 
return from them. A noble Emulation made 


him fue for the moſt dangerous Employments; 
and it was not long before he acquired the Eſteem 


of the General, and of the Soldiers in an equal 


degree. 
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wa degree. Marius afterwards even gave him a 
res. MI ſeparate Body of Troops which he commanded 
ou; in Chief. I, ſhall enter into the Particulars of 

He this War no further than is neceſſary for the Con- 
ook WM neftion of the ſeveral Parts of my Story. It 
up is ſufficient to take Notice, that before Marius 8 
qual . Arrival in Africa, Fugurtha, driven by Metellus 
deft to the Extremity of his Dominions, had got a 
vin neighbouring King, named Bocchas, for his Pro- 
ney, tector and Ally. Theſe Two Princes Marius had 
and to deal with. He took Capſa, a great City, and 
were very populous ; and afterwards made himſelf 
ain; Maſter of the Fort before which Aulus Alberius 
hole bad received his Defeat. The Armies quickly 
mon came to a Battel. The Two Kings, by a private Oros. I. 3. 
(elf BY March, ſurprize the Romans ; attack them in © 75: 
gem, the Night; fill their Troops with Terror; make 7:,- of 
with a great Slaughter; and muſt have gained a com- Rome, 
able, pleat Victory, if the Obſcurity had not hinder'd 646. 

per. them from knowing the Advantage they had 
reral gained, and improving it. Marius quickly had * * af 
rtues his Revenge; and almoſt before the News came Bell Tas 
the to Rome of the Loſs he had received in the firſt gur. vide 
ene: Action, Advice came that he had defeated the Oros. 

very Two Kings in Two decifive Battels, and diſa- Eutr. Flo, 


bled them both from keeping the Field. . 
and Bocchus having in theſe Two Battels felt the 
" firſt Valour and Fortune of the Romans, did not think 
/ his fit to hazard his own Crown to defend that of 
ether his Ally; he reſolved to make his Peace, and ſent 
was Ambaſſadors quite to Rome to ſue for it. 
e was Theſe Ambaſſadors, being admitted into the 
thers Senate, ſaid, That the King their Maſter had 
made I been abuſed by the Artifices of Jugurtha, that 
ents; ¶ he repented his Engagement with him, and de- 
teem MW fired the Alliance and Friendſhip of the Romans. 
equal WI Anſwer was made him in theſe Terms 

4 ; N 5 The 
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\ , 
The Senate and Roman People are not uſed 


to forget their Services or 11 z* however, 


< ſince Bocchus repents of his Fault, they grant 


©. him their Pardon. As to Peace and Alliance, 


ce he ſhall obtain them when he has deſerved 
them by his Actions.“ Bocchus, perplexed 
with this Anſwer, ſecretly intreated Marius to 
{nd him his Quæſtor. Sylle repair'd to him, 
Several Ways were propoſed. for eſtabliſhing a 
Peace: You have no other (ſays Sylla to 
* Bocchus.) but to deliver Zugartha to us. By 
this you will make amends for the Imprudence 
and Miſchief of your firſt Engagement; and 
<* this muſt be the Price of your Alliance and 


FPriendſhip Bacchus ſeemed. ſhocked at ſuch 
à Propoſal, and repreſented to Sylla, that ſuch 


2 Piece of Treachery as this would affix an ever- 
laſting Shame to his Memory. This was the 
Subject of ſeveral Conferences between that 
King and the Roman Quæſtor. But Sylla, who 
was preſſing and eloquent, ſo often repeated 


and urged it ſo ſtrongly upon him, that no- 
thing but an extraordinary Piece of Service 


could expiate the Injuſtice he had been guilty of 


in declaring againſt the Romans, that he at length 


determined to yield up FJugurtha. That Prince 
was betray d and ſeiz d in a pretended Conference 
which Bocchus defired of him; he was laden with 
Chains, and given up to Sylla, who deliver'd 
him into the Hands of Marius his General; and 
by the Captivity of this unhappy Prince, the 
Numidian War was entirely concluded. 

This good News could not have come to Rome 
at a more lucky Time. They had Juſt heard, that 
a prodigious Multitude of Barbarians out of the 
North advanced. towards the South, and threat- 


ned all Italy. It was reſolved to ſend Marius 


againlt 
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againſt them, who was now juſt in the Heighth 
of that Favour and Applauſe which a new Victory 
gives a General. He was named Conſul the ſe- 
cond time, tho the Laws would not allow a 
Man that was abſent to be choſen Conſul ; nay, 
and required Ten Years Interval between two 
Conſulſhips. To theſe very remarkable Favours, 
the People added the Government of Gallia Nar- 
bonenfis, and at the fame time decreed him the 
Honours of the Triumph. Jugurtha, laden with 
Chains, was the principal Ornament of it. He 
was dragged like a Slave at the Wheels of Ma- 
rius's Chariot. That Prince, after this Cere- 


mony, was led to Prifon, where he was con- 


demned to be ſtarv'd to Death. The Execu- 
tioner tore off his Royal Robe, ſtripped him of 
all his Cloaths, and then puſhed him into a'deep 
Dungeon, which was to be his Tomb. It is 
related, that as he went into it ſtark naked, he 
cried out, O Hercules, how cold are thy Stoves ! 
Alluding to'the Baths of thar God, which were 
ſaid to be cold. That Prince ſtruggling with 
Hunger, continued Six Days living; and a vain 
Deſire of prolonging his Life, ſerved as a Puniſh- 
ment to a King'who had always reckoned tor no- 
thing the Death of his neareſt Relations, and of 
the greateſt Men of his Court, whom he had ſa- 
crific'd to his Fortune and Ambition. 
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Marius delivers Gaul and Italy from Three hun. 
dred thouſand Barbarians, known by the Name 
of Cimbri and Teutones, who had already de- 
ſpoiled a large Country, and defeated ſeveral 

_ Roman Generals. But envyins Metellus his 

. Reputation and Power, he meditates his Ruin. 

He unites with Saturninus and Glaucia, and 
prevails to have him Exiled. Thoſe Two Men, 
the greateſt Knaves and Profiigates in the whole 

. Commonwealth, are ſtoned and beaten to Death, 
Metellus is recall d. Sylla's great Skill in 

Military Arts. Marius growing jealous of him, 

bos on him as his Enemy. Rome divides 

their Affections betwixt thoſe Two Generals. 

Ready to tear each other to pieces by a Croll 

Mar, the Romans reunite againſt ſeveral Na- 

. tions of Italy, who had made a League 1 

oblige the Romans by. Force of Arms to grant 

then the Title and Privileges of Roman (iti 
zens. Sylla is preferr'd to Marius in the 

Command againſt Mythridates. Fata! 'Conſe- 
quences of that Preference. Particular Ac- 
count of the Croil War it occaſion d. Death of 
Marius. | 


* and uncommon were the Rejoicings 
which the People of Rome made on the Day 
that Marius triumph'd, not only on a Publick 
On, but becauſe the Conſulate of that Pe- 


N 
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beian 
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beian was of their own procuring; conſequently 
they look d on themſelves as the Authors of his 
Victories, and Aſſociates in his Triumph. The 
Tribunes took thence continual Occaſions to in- 
ſult the Patricians in their Speeches: They 


haughtily ask d of em, What Commander, 


what General from amongſt them was compara- 
ble to that Plebeian? And if it was ſtill their 
Opinion, that no body could pretend to Valour, 
Courage, or Skill in the Command of Armies, 
who did not derive his Origin from the Nobility ? 


The Patricians, on the other hand, to leflen 


Marius's Glory, gave out, that all the Honour 
of Victory was due to Metellus; who, after Two 
compleat Battels gain d, had drove Jugurtba to 
the moſt diſtant of his Dominions ; and that 
Marius might yet be in Africa, if Sylla, ano- 
ther Patrician, had not made himſelf Maſter of 
that King's Perſon in Numidia. Sylla himſelf, 
yet more jealous of Mariuss Glory than the 
other had been of the Advantages gain d by 


Metellus, cauſed the Hiſtory of that Event to be 


engrav'd on a Stone, to perpetuate the Memory 
thereof. On it was ſeen in what manner Boc- 
chus delivered Fugurtha to him; and to teaze 
Marius yet more, he from that Time uſed that 
Stone for his common Seal; a Circumſtance 
which in Hiſtory would ſeem of little Import, 
if the ſame had not given Birth to the Diviſions 
which afterwards happen d betwixt thoſe Two 
Grear Men ; and in which the Senate aud People 
ſo greatly intereſted themſelves. | 

But this Competition and Party Spirit were 
laid afide at the firſt News of the Approach of 
thoſe Barbarians. we Juſt mention'd. More than 
Three hundred thouſand Men, known by the 
Names of Teutones and Gimbri, iſſued from Hol- 
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fein and Denmark, had enter d into a'Confederacy 


to ſeek for Lands in a more temperate and 
wärmer Climate than their own. Theſe Barhz- 


rians, attended with an innumerable Body of 


old Men, Women and Children, divided them. 
ſelves into Two Bodies. The Teutones invaded 
the Gault, where they committed great Outrages. 
The Cimbri took a different Rout ; cut in pieces 
the Army commanded by M. Julius Silanus, and 
afterwards defeated M. Aurelius Scaurus, and 
C Manlius. So many Loſſes, joined to the great 
Numbers and Fierceneſs of thoſe Barbarians, 
{truck a Terror into the Romans. Jealouſy gave 
way ; the Two Parties that divided Rome were 
united; and all, as with one Accord, made 
Marins Chief Commander in the Expedition 
againſt their Common Enemy. He was voted 
Conſul two Years together, which was his ſecond 
and third Conſulate; in which Time he raiſed 
great Armies, and fortified the Streets and Paſſes 


through which the Enemy might penetrate into 


Traly. He return'd to Rome, to preſide at the 
Election of new Conſuls. There did he declare, 
that he did not pretend to that Dignity, fince 
he had already enjoy'd it thrice, and would even 
decline it, if it was offer d him. But thoſe 
who knew to what a degree he was aſpiring and 
ambitious, laugh'd at that ſham Modeſty ; and 
eafily penetrated into his Deſigns, when they ob- 


ſervd what Part he made Saturninus, his Crea- 


ture, and a Tribune, to act at the ſame time, 
who openly called him Knave and Traytor for 


refuſing to ſerve his Country, animating the Peo- 


1 to compel Marius by Force, to take upon 
um the Command of the Army: 


This Stratagem was too groſs not to be diſ- 


gern d by a Nation ſo clear · ſighted as the Roman: 
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ere. But as at that time they had no General 
of 2 ſuperior Capacity, and that Merel/us was. 
too aged to take upon him the Management of a 
War, wherein there would be occaſion for as 
much Activity as Courage; Marius was elected 
Conſul for the * T Wi and n 129 

tius was appointed his Colleague; a Man 

to him in the Art of War, and excelling him by 

his Modeſty, Probity, and ſweet Behaviour. 
The Two Conſuls divided the Legions betwixt 

em. Marius with his Share marched oe, ba 1 

the Teutones, whom he met and defeated near iario 

Aix in Provence. Hiſtorians, relate, that the Bat- Oros. 1. 5. 

tel laſted two whole Days; that a hundred and c. 16. 

fifty thouſand of the Teutones were ſlain; and that Flor. I. 3. 

by ſo general a Defeat, that Barbarian Nation was 11 Foit, 

almoſt quite extinct. The Cmbri, more ſucceſsful j. 6. 

at firſt, had paſs d the A/ps, and penetrated into 

the Gallia Ciſalpina ¶ Lumbardy.) Catulus lay wait 

for them upon the Banks of the Latheſis (Adige). 

But having no more than Twenty thouſand Men 

to oppoſe ſo powerful an Hoſt, a general Terror 

ſeiz d the Hearts of his Army; many fled before 

the Approach of the Enemy; and the Roman 

General, to ſave the reſt, was forced to quit the 

Banks of the River, and to encamp in ſuch 

Defiles as he might not be forc'd in. Marius, 

in the E of his Fifth Conſulate, came to 

his Relief with a Victorious Army. The Two. 

Conſuls having join'd their Forces, gave Battel 

to the Cmbri in the Plain of Vercelli. Thoſe plut. in 

Barbarians were deſeated, and the Romans ob- Mario & 

tain d ſo compleat a Victory, that, if Credit may 5 = 

be given to their Hiſtorians, an hundred and 5 * : 

twenty thouſand of the Cimbrt fell on the Field of vell. p a 

Battel, beſides Sixty thouſand that were taken l. 3. 
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The Two Conſuls jointly triumph'd on ac- 


count of theſe Victories ; and Marius, inſatiable 


of Honours, did put up for a Sixth Conſulate 
with as much Eagerneſs as he had for the firſt, 
It is even related, that he bought it by Preſents 
given underhand to the Heads of the Tribes, and 
thoſe 'who bore the greateſt Sway among the 
People; and that at the ſame time he made uſe 
of the like Means to get Metellus excluded, 
whoſe Virtues and Experience, Join'd to the 


| Wiſhes of all honeſt Men, did loudly call him 
to the Government of the Commonwealth. To 


him they preferr'd Valerius Flaccus, who was 


leſs the Colleague than the Slave of Marius. 
This Man, ſo truly Great by his Valour and Ser- 
vices to his Country during the War, became its 


Tyrant during the Peace. 

In this exalted State of Glory to which his 
Victories had rais'd him, he could not bear the 
Preſence of Metellus, becauſe he ſaw that his 
Virtues made him more admir'd than himſelf. 
Not ſatisfyd with having made him loſe his 
Election, he made uſe of the meaneſt and moſt 
unworthy Artifices to get him baniſh'd Rome. 
To this effect he leagued himſelf with two Se- 
nators, the one call'd Glaucia, the other Saturni- 
nur, both declared Enemies of Metellus, the 
moſt profligate Men in the whole Common- 
wealth, and whom that grave Senator would 
haye expell'd the Senate during his Cenſorſhip, 


if be had not been oppos d therein by his Col- 
league, with whom they had ſome Credit. 


Theſe Three Men did unite their Reſentment 


B1 


and'Credir. Marius was Conſul, Glaucia Præ- 


tor; and Saturninus, who had been once before a 
Tribune of, the People, ſollicited that Poſt a ſe- 
cond Time, that he might yſe the Power annex d 
134 LY 5 1 to 
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to that Dignity againſt Metellut. But on the 
Day of Election, Nonius, one of Saturninus's 
Competitors, took occafion to deſcribe in ſuch 
lively Colours the various Crimes he was guilty 
of, that this People, in whom there was yet a 
Remnant of the ancient Probity of their An- 
ceſtors, bluſh'd ar their firſt Defign of putting fo 
wicked a Man at their Head. He did not get 
one ſingle Vote, and Nonius was choſen in his 
Sread. This Preference coſt him his Life. Sa- 
furninus caus d him to be ſtabb'd at the breaking 
up of the Aſſembly ; and Glaucia, with whom 
he had meditated this Murder, having called the 
People together again the next Morning early, 
his Adherents in a riotous manner declared Satur- 
ninus elected, before any conſiderable Part of 
the People was yet. arrived at the Place of 
Election. | 

Theſe Three Men, now Maſters of the whole 
Adminiſtration, contriv'd inſtantly how to undo 
Metellus. To ſucceed therein, Saturninus, as 
Tribune of the People, renew'd the ancient Quar- 
rel about the ſharing of Lands. But to give a 
new Life to a Faction almoſt extinct, he pro- 
pos d a new Object of their Animofity. Whereas 
Marius and Catulus, by the Defeat of the Cimbri, 
had recover d ſome Lands in the Gallia C ſalpina, 
of which thoſe Barbarians had taken Poſſeſſion, 
be propoſed to ſhare them among the pooreſt 
Citizens that dwell'd in the Country, moſt of 
them People of no Repute, whom Marius had 
made uſe of in that War, and were entirely de- 
voted to him. To this Propoſition, he added 
a Clauſe, That, if the People approv'd of it, 
the Senate ſhould be oblig d within five Days to 
pats it into a Law; That every Senator ſhould be 
oblig d to ſwear to it in the Temple of Satur- 

: nus; 
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nur; and that whoever refus'd to take that Oath, 
ſhould be expell'd the Senate, and condemn'd to 
a Fine of Twenty Talents. Then they notify d 
the Day of Meeting. Marius ſent privately to 
all thoſe. of his Party in the Country, defiring 
them to come thither in as great Bodies as poſj- 
bly they could; and they came accordingly 
from all the different Parts of Iroly. Saturninus 
flattered himſelf, that by their numerous Ap. 
pearance he would make the Law paſs. But 
the Citizens, who dwell'd in Rome, jealous, and 
reſenting that the Country was preferr'd to them, 
made an open and ſtrong Oppoſition. This tu. 
multuous Meeting divided into two Bodies. The 
Citizens finding themſelves the weakeſt, that the 
Aſſembly might be difſolv'd, cried out, Thi 
they had heard it Thunder; which according to the 
Laws and Principles of that Religion oblig d em 
to ſuſpend for that Day all Deliberations and 
Affairs. But the Country People having amongſt 
them ſome veteran Soldiers, moſt of em Men 
of Metal, diſtegarding that ſuperſtitious Cuſtom, 
fell upon the Citizens with Stones and Sticks, 
drove them from the Place, and then paſs d the 


1 eee 436-5 e | 
Marius, who was ſecretly. at the Bottom of 
all this, and the chief Manager of the Plot, 
call'd the Senate together, as being Conſul, to 
deliberate upon the Oath preſcrib'd by that Law, 
and which was now very haughtily demanded of 
every Senator. As he knew Metellus to be an 
upright Man, and firm in his Reſolutions, he 
feign d, to draw him into the Snare, as if he de- 
teſted ſo unjuſt a Law ; which, he ſaid, could 
bave no other Aim, than to renew all ancient 
Parties and Riots. He added, that for himſelf, 
be ſhould never take an Oath ſo: prejudicial 0 

5 the 
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the Commonwealth. Metellus, as he had very 
well foreſeen, did not fail to declare himſelf of 
his Opinion; and he was ſeconded by the Votes 
of the whole Senate. | ; 
Marias having drawn ſuch a Declaration from 
a Man, whom he knew incapable of turning, cal- 
led the Senate on the Fifth Day, as preſcrib d by 
that Law ; and then he unmask d himſelf more. 
He ſaid, that he had very ſeriouſly reflected on 
that great Affair; that there would infallibly 
happen a very great Tumult, if they perſiſted 
to refuſe abſolutely the taking of the propoſed 
Oath ; that every thing was to be fear'd from 
the Fury and Reſentment of that Multitude of 
unpoliſh'd and incens'd Men. But that to dazzle 
their Eyes, and to ſet 'em going out of Rome to 
their own Homes, he thought they might ex- 
tricate themſelves out of the preſent Difficulty 
by means of an Oath, conceivd in dark and 
equivocal Terms ; and that it was his Opinion, 
an Oath to that Law ſhould be taken; but with 
this expreſs Proviſo, F it was Law. He added, 
That after thoſe People ſhould be return'd to 
their Habitations, it would be eaſy, in another 
leſs riotous Aſſembly, to demonſtrate to the Peo- 
ple, that the Propoſition of a Tribune, receiv'd 
only by Rioters, and in ſuch Circumſtances, as 
by Law and Religion made all things, done on 
— a Day, void, could not be look d upon as 
WEE, 14: JEM 
The Knave having thus varniſhed over his 
Breach: of Faith, goes from the Senate Houſe, 
attended by his whole Party, directly to the 
Temple of Saturnus, and there takes the Oath 
pure and fimple, without the Reſtriction he pro- 
poſed himſelf, Thoſe of his Party did the ſame, 
and the greateſt Number of Senators, either 
n | through 
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through Weakneſs or Fear of Baniſhment, fol. 
low'd his Example. Merellus alone courageouſ 
ly perſiſted in his former Opinion. And it wx 
chiefly upon his Firmneſs that his Enemies 
had built and grounded their Hopes of effed. 


ing his Ruin. Saturninus appriz'd, that he had 


not taken the Oath in the time preſcrib'd hy 
the Law, ſends a Meſſenger to expell him the 
Senate. But the other Tribunes of the People, 
who did reverence the virtue of Metellus, um. 
nimouſly oppoſed and prevented the Affront de. 
ſigned to be put on that great Man. 

Slaturninus, incens d to find a Stop put to his 
Defigns, ſends for all thoſe Country People back 
again to Rome. He ſummons the Aſſembly, pets 
up into the Roftra, and after having inveighed 
ſtrongly againſt Metellus, he declares to all that 
Populace, That they muſt never hope for their 
Shares of the Lands, nor the Execution of the 
Law concerning it, as long as Metellus ſhoud 
abide in Rome. Upon the Remonſtrances of that 
Sedirious Tribune, the Aſſembly condemn'd Me- 
tellus to Baniſhment, if that very Day he re. 
fus'd to take the Oath enacted by that Lan, 
The Nobility, the whole Senate, and even the 


moſt noted among the People, offer d to oppole i 


this moſt unjuſt Decree of the Populace. Many 
out of Affection for the Perſon of Metellus, had 
even armed themſelves ſecretly under their long 
Robes and Town Habits. But that wiſe Senator, 
who truly loved his Country, after having in a 
tender manner returned them Thanks for the 
Love they had expreſs d for him, declar d he 
wou'd never ſuffer that a ſingle Drop of Blood 
ſnhou'd be ſpill'd on his Occaſion. And it is ſaid, 
that after having reſolv'd to go into Baniſhment, 
he ſhou'd have ſaid ta his intimate Rien 
Ae 8 * "Juſtify 
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fol. juſtify; himſelf on Account of that Reſolution ; 
eouſ. MW That either Peace and Quietneſs wou'd be re- 


in a cauſed Memmius, an eminent Patrician, becauſe 
the WW he was Glaucia's Rival, to be caned to Death by 
| . P. Mettius one of his Guards. | 


This Murder caus'd the better Sort of People 


Senate; the Place of the Aſſembly was like a 
Field of Battel, where the Blood 0 * Now 


to take up Arms; even the Populace join d the 


Rome, 
654. 


wa WM tor d in the Commonwealth, in which Caſe he 
mies did not doubt of his being recall'd ; or that, if 
ffect. the Adminiſtration remain d in ſuch Hands as 
had thoſe of Saturninus, nothing cou'd he more ad- 
d by WM yantageous to him than to be at a diſtance from 
| the BW Rome. He then went into Exile: His Virtue and 
ople, Bi great Character made him to be received in every 
um- Place he went through, as a Fellow Citizen: 
t de- ¶ He ſeem'd no Stranger in any Place : And having 
fad that of his Abode in the Iſle of Rhodes, he 
o his il there en joy d in a ſweet Peace that natural Em- 
back Wi pire, which Virtue beſtows without the Addition 
gets of Places and Dignities. 
ghed The Commonwealth fell a Prey to Saturninus 
| that by the Retreat of Metellus. Marius, to acknow- 
their Wi ledge the Services he had done him in this Af- 
_ the i fix, ſuffer'd him to exerciſe an open Tyranny in 
ould WM Rowe. There was not any Liberty left at the 
that WW Elections: Force carried every Thing. That 
Me. furious Tribune, always accompanied with 7*7 Y 
1e. a Band of Aſſaſſins inſtead of Guards, got him- 
Law, WW cf continued in the Tribunate for the third 
the time, and procured for his Colleague, a run- 
pole N away Slave, named L. Equilius Eirmanus, who 
lam ad himſelf a Son of Tiberius Gracchus; he 
hal proceeded at laſt to that Degree of Violence, 
long I that having reſolved to raiſe G/azcia, the Ac- 
ator, ¶ complice of all his Crimes to the Conſulſhip, he 
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. The Hiſtory of the Revolutions 
Fpill'd with Impunity. Saturninus, Glaucia, and 
their Party finding themſelves the weakeſt ſeiz 
upon the Capitol. The Senate, by a publick 
cree proclaimed them Enemies to their Coun. 
try, and ordered Marius to proſecute them 3; 
ſuch: He was obliged to arm, but he did ith 
ſlowly as made it apparent, that it was much 
_— his Inclination, if he obey'd the Order 
of the Senate. 1 | 
The People, well acquainted with his Inclinz. 
tion, and ſecret Intrigues, weary of his apparent 
Delays, for which he always pleaded ſome Fx. 
cuſe, and bearing with uneaſineſs thoſe Profli. 
gates to continue in the ſtrongeſt Part of the 
Town, cut down the Pipes that carried Water 


into the Capitol, and ſoon reduced thoſe Rioter 


to a deſperate” Thirſt. The greateſt Part, rather 
than ſurrender, were for ſetting Fire to ſome 
Neighbouring Houſes, in mo they ſhou'd make 
their eſcape during the Confuſion, as is common 
on ſuch Occaſions. But Saturninus and Glau- 
cia, depend ing on their Intimacy with Marius, 


Iurrendered to him. He cauſed them to be con- 


fin d in the Palace, as if he deſign'd to have 


brought them to a regular Tryal. But that Houſe 


was to them rather a Place of Safety than 2 


Priſon; and he had ſet Guards upon them, leſs 
to prevent their running away, than to ſecure 
them againſt the Attempts of their Enemies. 
Theſe Precautions did not hinder the People, 
now work d up into a violent Paſſion, to do them- 


- faves Juſtice. Part of them drives away the 


- . them, Their Death was as the Signal 


Guards, and ſurrounds the Place of their Con- 
finement 3 others get upon the Top of the 
Houſe, take down the Tiles, and with them and 
Stones kill Saturninus, Glaucia, and that Band 
of Profligates that had been ſecured there with 
for the 

Reſto. 
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in the ROMAN RE PU BI ICE. 
geſtoration of Metellut. His Relations, Friends, 
or rather the whole Senate, did demand him Tear of 
back again from the People, aſſembled in the Rome, 
great Place. All unanimouſly voted his Return, 34 
except one ſingle Tribune calFd Fyrns, who 
oppoſe the Wiſhes of all his Fellow-Citizens. 9 
This Tribune was no better than the Son of a 
Freedman; but as he was inveſted with a Dignity 
which gave him right to oppoſe; the Friends of 
Metellus did all 7 cou'd to prevail with him 
to give a contrary Vote: Even the Son of Me- 
telus threw himſelf down at his Feet in the 
midſt of the Aſſembly, and with Tears in his 
Fyes conjur d him to reſtore his Father to him, 
which was the occaſion of his bearing afterwards 
the Sirname of Metellus Pius. But the Tribune, 
deaf to all Intreaties, rejected his Petition with 
2 very harſh Uſage. Luckily C. Camuleius, a Tri- 
bune of the People alſo, moved to ſee a young 
Gentleman of ſo noble a Family ſo unworthily 
treated by the Son of a Slave, attack d Furius 
himſelf, and impeach'd him that Moment before 
the People. He laid before them with a great 


191 


deal of Rhetorick his cruel Uſage, and the ill 


Uſe he made of the Prerogatives of his Dignity. 
He ſaid, how to ſatisfy his private Paſſion, he 
wou'd deprive his Country, and the City, of one of 
the beſt Subjects in the whole Commonwealth. 
In ſhort, he knew ſo well how to render his Col- 
lague odious, that the People, unwilling to hear 
his Defence; tore' him immediately to Pieces. 
And the Tribunate, that ſacred and rever'd Ma- 
giſtracy, which had been eſtabliſhed for no other 
End, than to protect and defend the Citizens, 
was violated in the Perſon of a Tribune, for ha- 
ving attempted to carry his Authority too far. 
The Reſtoration of Metellus meeting with no 
further Obſtacle, he returned to Rome, 20 
Wnole 
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whole City went out to meet him, and his Re- 
turn was like a real Triumph. The whole Day 
was not ſufficient for receiving the Compliments 


of the Senate, and the Applauſes of the People, 


Every Body thought to ſee Juſtice, Peace, and 
Liberty return with him. There was only Mz. 
rius, Who, always Jealous of his Glory, and not 
able either to hinder or to bear his Return, went 
out of Rome, and imbark'd under the Pretence 
of going to Aſia, to offer certain Sacrifices, 
which he had vow'd, as he ſaid, to the Mother 
of the Gods during the War with the 'Teutons 
and Cimbri. Beſides the Preſence of Metellus, 
which he ſhunn' d, and which ſeem'd to reproach 
him continually with Ungratefulneſs, there was a 
ſecret Motive which obliged him to quit Rome 
and go as far as Aſia. Marius, a great General, 
but of a rough Temper, and accuſtom'd to that 
abſolute Authority, which is requiſite in the Com- 
mand of Armies, did in a manner languiſh in 


peaceable Times, and even wanted thoſe Talents 


which are neceſſary to gain Applauſe in a Com- 
monwealth, where Oratory and Eloquence did 


generally bear a great Weight in the Admi- 


niltration. _ | "I 
A War was neceſſary for him to regain his 
Credit. When he ſer out for A/, he obtain d a 
ſecret Commiſſion from the Senate, to - have an 
Eye on the Conduct of Mythridates the moſt 
powerful King of Aſia, who was ſuſpected of 
making Alliances in order ro make War againſt 
the Romans. Marius had been extreamly pleasd 
if he wou d have declar'd openly, not doubting 
but he ſhou'd have the Command of the Forces 
employ d in that War, gain new Victories, and 
enrich his Family with the Spoils of the Eft. 


It 
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Re. It is faid; that being at che Court of "that . "i 

Day. Wl preat Prince, and Ae made him ſome Over- 
mes in the Name of the Senate, to ſound 

his Intentions, when he found that Mirhridates 

did n6t anſtver directly to the Point, E ic ne. plut. in 


M. +ſory, Mirhridates, faid he, either that you find Mario, * 
not Wl way to become more powerful than the Ro-— 

vent mans or fubmit to the Law of the frongeſt. 

nce The King of Pontus, the proudeſt Prince of his 

ces, Time, and uſed to the laviſh Language com- 


monly ſpoke in King's Palaces, ſeem'd ſurpris'd 


tons Nat the Diſcourſe! of that bold Common-wealths 
l, Man: But as he was no leſs a Politician than a 
ach great General, and that his Preparations were 
15 2 bot yet compleat, he concealed his Diſpleaſure, 
one and ſent Marius away loaded with Preſents, 
ral, That Roman, after having viſited Part of 
that 4%, returned to Rome, where he found but few 
m- Friends, and yet leſs Credit; His harſh and 
in I haughty Manners were not becoming in a' free 
tate, where every body thinks himſelf very 
m. nei upon the Level with the beſt, and where 
did te great Ones acquire and preſerve their Crea- 
mi- wures only by their Careſſes and good Offices. 
He met with the Fate of moſt great Warriors, 
his no live to be old in a Peace of long continuance 3 
da tnt is to ſay, his Victories were forgot; and he 
an N vas lock d upon, ſays Plutarch, at beſt like thoſe 
1olt Nod Weapons, covered all over with Ruſt, and 
of Nad by as uſeleſs for the future. Beſides, there 
oft Nuss a new! Race of younger Generals, who 
sd had engroſs d all the Favour of the Publick; and 
ing mong thoſe of the Patrician Order the moſt 


taken notice of, Sylla, whom we have mention d 
before, held the firſt Rang. 
We have ſeen how dextrouſſy that Patrician 
had at once put an end to the Numidian War, by 

| _ obliging 
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no called Abrusgo) from declaring for thof 


Uſage to quit the Service. Cutulus, who knen 
His Valour, offer d him in his Army the ſame 


additional Promiſe of repoſing an entire confidence 
was a great help to him in all the Parts, that ar: 
old and flow, every Thing fell upon Sy//a. He 


of Maroders and Parties, and took care to ſupply 
tbe Army with Proviſions. Nothing was out of tha 
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obliging Bocchus to deliver Zugurrba up to him Ml : 
It was with the fame Ability, that whilſt the F 
Romans: had their Hands full with the (Inn 5 
and Teutones, he hinder d the Marſi (a Nation | 
inhabiting that Part of the Kingdom of Naples 
| Barbatians. No Body next to Marius, whoſe 
Lieutenant he was, had a greater Share in the 
defeat of the Teutones, one of whoſe Kings he 
took Priſoner himſelf.  - 

Marius, jealous of all Sorts of Merit, bu 


Warlike Exploits, forc'd Syl/a by repeated i 


Poſt he had enjoy d in that of Marius, with the 
in him. Sa, full of Fire, Action, and Courage, 
particularly the Generals: and as Carulus wm 


regulated the Marches, Incampments, diſpoſition 


his Way. And whilſt Marius wanted Neceſſi 
Ties in his Camp, there was ſo great an abun- 
dance in that of Catulus, that his Soldiers be Ml!!! 


 RKow'd Quantities very liberally on thoſe of his | 
\ Colleague. It is ſaid, that Marius conceived ſo 15 
f -_ a Jealouſy thereat, that he look d on that I A4 


eraſity as an indirect Method of ſeducing he Ide 


Soldiers, and that it was one of the Motives oy 


that kindled afterwards that Hatred, the Conſe 1095 
quences whereof were ſo fatal to the Common Fi 
wealth. That Hatred began to ſhow it ſelf on AW 
occaſion of ſome repreſenation of the Victory by il U. 
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t the Figures, and of certain golden Images, which 
e pocchus Conlecrated in the Capitol. Thoſe Ima- 


ation i ges deſcribed, the manner in which he had de- 
r ed Fugurtba into the Hands of Sa. Marius 
tho attempted to carry off thoſe Monuments, becauſe 


they ſeemed to attribute to his Queſtor, who was 
but an inferior Officer, all the Glory of an Event, 
se which had happen d during his Conſulſhip. Sila, 

on his Side, oppoſed it with all his Credit, and 
an inſuperable Firmneſs. They very near came 


bit i 
1e of to Blows, and this at a time when every Thing 
4 it Rome was carried by mere Force and Vio- 
ney BY lence. ee Body too Party according to his 
ſame Intereft or nclination; all Rome was divided; 
pte and a Matter of fo little Moment, maintain d on 
jene both Sides by two proud and haughty Men, who 
rape hated each other, did revive that Antipathy be- 
t u teen the Nobility and People, which derivd 
ms YN 1's beginning almoſt from the very Foundation of 
He MY the Commonwealth. Cabals and Factions were 
Grion I form'd 3 each call d upon his Friends and Depen- 
ppl dants to aſſiſt him. In ſhort, the City was in 
at of MY that turbulent Motion, which is commonly a 
cell. Fore-runner of a Civil War, when the Death of 
bun. Lias Druſas occaſion d the Social War, that 
de. ſulpended all thoſe Domeſtick Strifes. x 
f his It may not be amiſs here to explain, in what 
do manner this foreign War took its Birth within 
that Fome it ſelf, and afterwards ſpread all over Iraly. 


The Romans were wont to vary their Forms 
of Government according to the Temper and 


tives n 
ons. Cuſtoms of the different Nations that were 
non ſubject to them. The Citizens, whether they 


dwelt in Rome, or in any Part of the Coun- 


F on : 
ü, being regiſtred in the Rolls of their 2453 
gave their own Names in to the Cenſors, that o 


their Children, their Slaves, and befides a Valu- 
O 2 ; ation 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolutions 
tion of their. Eſtates z; upon which the Taxes 
hey were to pay were regulated. None but Ci. 
tizens were allowed to liſt in thoſe invincible Le. 
gions, which made Rome the Miſtreſs of the 
Worid. They choſe their Commanders and 
their Magiſtrates. They voted for Peace, or 
for War; and the Right of Voting being at. 


tach'd to the Quality of each Roman Citizen, 


made every one a Sharer in the Sovereignty of 
the State. The ſeveral Nations of Latiun 
had either ſubmitted - themſelves to the Com. 
monwealth, or had been conquer'd and ſub- 
dued by Force of Arms. They were oblig'd tg 


Þay the Taxes that were impos'd on them; and 


roiſh'd in Times of War ſuch. a Number of 
97 — and Foot, as were demanded of them, 
n other Matters, tho'in ſome reſpect they made a 
Part of the Commonwealth, and help'd to hear 


the Charges of it; yet were they not admit 


ted to Dignities, nor had they any Right of Vo- 
ting. It is true, that in dangerous Times, in or: 
der to bind them the faſter to the Intereſts of the 
Commonwealth; ſome Indulgence was ſhomn 


them in thoſe Points; as was particularly done 


at the Time of the Second Panic War; leſt 
thoſe different Nations, which all together and 
united, made the greateſt Strength of the Com. 


N ſhould be debauch d by Hannibal 


in as much skill'd in bringing about ſuch a De- 
fection, as he was to be dreaded in the Field. 
But as ſoon as the Danger was over, the Romans 
omitted no Means to make them ſenſible, that 
thoſe Conceſſions had been deſign d only as occ- 
fional Favours, from which they were not for 
the future to claim any Right. However, every 
City in Latium was govern d by one of her pot 
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Citizens, elected by a bay ority'z who, under the 
Title of Prixtor; admini Juſtice to them: 
And that Prætor, after the Expiration of his Of- 
ce, was regiſtred as a Roman Citizen. That Of. 


ice conferr d on him the Privileges of Natural 


Birthright 3 and this Prerogative d iſtinguiſhed 
that State from all other Countries, which 
went by the Name of ſuch or ſuch Provinces of 
the Commonwealth; to which a Prætor was 
ſent from Rome , to adminiſter Juſtice 7 and a 
Queſtor, to levy the Taxress. 

Theſe Nations in the Neighbourhood of 
Rome, as we obſerv'd before, had long demand- 
ed the Right and Name of Roman Citizens. 


— fy) 
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They remonſtrated, That they paid conſiderable | 


Taxes : That in War Time, their Country alone 


nisd double the Number of Forces, to what 


Rome and its Territories did: That the Com- 


monwealth ow d partly to their Valour, that pro 


digious Power to which it was riſen: And that 
it was but juſt, they ſhould ſhare the Honours 
of a State, whoſe Empire they had enlarged by 
their Arms. We have ſeen above, in what man- 
ner Cuius Gracchus periſh'd,-for having endea- 
vour'd to obtain that Right of Roman Citirens 
for the Latins. The Senate and Nobles opposd 


him 4 pretending it was not juſt to make thoſe 


their Equals and Fellow- Citizens, who were in 
reality Subjects of the Commonwealth. But the 


true Motive of their Oppoſition was, that the7 


could not bear any body ſhould go about to render 
the Party of the People ſtronger, by making it 
more numerous with theſe Aſſociates. The Death 
of Caizs did not frighten Druſus, becauſe he flat- 


ter d himſelf with Succeſs, if he took another 


Method, by "ſeeking to make himſelf the Me- 
diator betwixt the Two Parties: A Deſign, in 
wy truth, 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolntions | 
truth, very commendable ; but as much beyond 


* 


108 


nne his Capacity, as his Credit. It was to render him, 


* ſelf agreeable to both, that he propos d, during 
A his Second Tribunate, to reſtore to the Senate the 
= Right of enquiring into the Crimes of Extortion, 
which had been conferr'd on the Equeſtrian Or- 
der; and to make that Order amends, by letting 
into the Senate Three Hundred of em: And by 
Favour of thoſe Two Laws, he endeavour 
to get thoſe of Cars Gracchus to paſs, rela- 
ting to the Diviſion of Lands, and the Right of 

Citizens in Behalf of the Latins. + 
Tit. Liv. But he found the Senators and the Knights 
I. 7. equally averſe. to thoſe Propoſals. The Senate 
8 ob: 2 ſeem d to reſent, that a Tribune ſhould offer to 
s. c. 18. thruſt imo that Auguſt Aſſembly Three Hundred 
Autor de Knights, who mult carry all before em by their 
Viris il- Numbers: And thoſe of the Knights, who had 
luſtr.c.66. Reafon to fear they ſhould not be of the Three 
Hundred defign for Senators, would not' conſent 
that their Body ſhould be depriv'd of a Juriſdi- 
1 Aion and a Tribunal, which made them very 
Cic. in conſiderable in Rome. So that theſe Two Or- 
cent. ders, tho' — . in — 
yet apreed to reject the Laws propos d by Pra- 
fe. He met ſtill with a ſtronger Oppoſition 
about the Laws of Caius, which he deſign'd to 
renew. The very Name of Agrarian Laws ſtirr d 
up the Reſentment of thoſe, who were poſleſs'd 
of Eſtates in Conquer d Lands: And the great Men 
of Rome, accuſtom d to that Empire f they exer - 
eis d over the Nations ſubjected to the Common- 
wealth, and from whence, by their different Of- 
fices, they continually drey vaſt Incomes, could 
never pardon Drſus the Attempt of making 
ſoch "their Fellow- Citizens, as they always re- 
nene ed 
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garded as their Subjects. Such oppoſite Intereſts 

zve Birth to continual Diſputes in all their Aſ- 
emblies: And as every Thing there was carried 
leſs by the Rules of Equity, than by the Strength 
and Credit of each Party; a great Body of La- 
tint was come to Rome, to ſupport their Prote- 

gor: But that 'avail'd him not; he could not 

eſcape. the Fury of his Oppoſers. - Surrounded 

cloſe by a Multitude of People that were about 

his Tribunal, he was ſtabb'd in the Side with a 

Knife, which the Murderer left in the Wound, 

and of which he died. It was impoſſible to diſ- 

cover who had given the Blow, he being loſt in 

the Multitude: But Quintius Valerius, Tribune App. I. I. 
of the People, made himſelf ſuſpec ted, by a Law 
which he propos d ſome Time after the Death of 

Druſus. That Law declar d Traytors, and Enemies 

of the State, all ſuch as ſhould propoſe again 
to grant the Prerogative of Citizens to Strangers, 
or Nations of Italy, that were Subjects of the 
Commonwealth. e 

The Death of Druſus, murder d in his Chair Tear of 
of State, for having artempted to procure the Rome, 
Right of Citizens to thoſe Nations, gave Birth 455 11 
to that War which was called Sociale, or of the Vell. 1. 4. 
Confederates, They, enraged to ſee themſelves plin. 1. 2. 
fruſtrated of their Hopes and Pretenſions, by the c. 33. 
Murder of their Protector, reſolv'd to obtain 
their Ends by Force of Arms. The principal Ci- 
ties firſt ſent Deputies to each other privately, 
to communicate their Reſentment. Next, they 
ſignd a League, and gave each other mutu- 
al Hoſtapes: Every Diſtrict made a Proviſion of 
Arms and Horſgs ; Soldiers were lilied ; Gęene- 
nals appointed. T. Afranius, P. Ventidius , M. 
Egnatius, and Vetius Cato, all Officers of a great 
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oo: The Hiſtory of the Revolutions 

1 Natne, were to command different Bodies. But 
before they began any Acts of Hoſtility, they 
ſent Deputies to Rome, demand ing, in che Name 
of all the Nations in Laly, that were either Al. 
lies, or Dependants on the Commonwealth, 
= be received into the Number of Roman Ci. 

tzens. J AS 04 tO 3 as Wo 
T The Senate, equally inform'd of their Pretenſi. 
| ons and of their Forces, peremptorily refus d to 
bear their Deputies; and Word was ſent em, 
That they ſhou'd have no Audience, till thoſe 
that ſent em had departed from the Confederacy 
they had lately fiend : And they were diſmiſsd 
--" " TT. ! 57S SSIS / {1 
The Confederates, you the Return of their 
| Deputies, took up Arms every where at the ſame 
1 Time. At once was ſeen in the Heart of Ira 
E 5 an Army of an Hundred Thouſand Men, all 
Y ] in Conſpiracy againſt Rome: And what render d 
thoſe Forces formidable, was, That they were 
commanded by Excellent Generals, who had been 
bred and train d up in the Roman Armies and Diſ- 


' Fear of .. The Senate, on its Part, arm d with uncommon 
Rome, Speed, and rais'd a greater Number of Legions 
843. than uſual. Sextus Fulius Ceſar, and P. Ruti- 
det Lupus, both Conſuls this Fear, took the 

Field? and headed each an Army. They had for 
Lieutenants, C. Marius, Cn. Pompeius, Cornelius 
Sula, and Licinius'Craſſus.; who bere the. Cha- 

. raer of being the ableſt Generals of the Roman 
State, and who had all of em commanded Ar- 
mies as Conſuls and Generals. But the Love of 
their Country was the Cauſe that thoſe very 

, Men, who had commanded. in chief during one 
| Year; did not diſdain to ſerve the following 
in the ſame Armies as Lieutenants. To m_ 
1 VER | | the 


| 
12 
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ways dependent on the Two Conſuls and their 
We they commanded ſeparate Bod ies, 
becauſe 


Neyer had the Commonwealth ſo many diffe- 
tent Armies, at the fame Time, in Laly be- 


the Title of Proconſuls was given; and tho al - 65 


the many Places where they had Ene- 


ni. bre. For fear of a Surprize, Guards were quar- 
ted at all the Gates and Avenues of Rome, du- . 
em, ing this War ; chiefly becauſe the Soldiery of 
hofs the two appoſite Parties was dreſs d in the fame 
a manner, ſpoke the ſame Language, and knew 
4 each other; 16 that it was not eaſy to diſtinguiſh 
berween the Citizen and the Enemy. Many were 
cir the bloody Rencounters, Battels, and Cities ta- 
me ken. Fortune often changed Sides, which weak- ?- 
end each of them by turns, without abating any 
211 ching of their Fierceneſs and Fury. At laſt the 
d Senate obſerving, that even the Victories gain d 
ere MI by the Commonwealth were fatal and deſtructive, 
een and that by deſtroying its Allies, it loſt ſo ma- 
f- ny; brave Soldiers, who: before fought its Battels 4 
that wiſe Body thought fit to abate of its Firm- 
on. neß, yet gave way but gradually; by little and 
ns\ litcle, chat they might ſtill 7 ah the Dignity 
ti · ¶ of the Roman Name ; and alſo, by that Me- 
the thod, or Diviſions among the Allies. That 
for Right and P ive of Citizens, which had 


occaſion d this War, was at firſt granted only to 
the neareſt Neighbours of Rome, or ſuch as had: 
not taken up Arms, or offer d the firſt to lay 
them\down. This Conduct allay'd the Fire of 
the Enemies: The Confederates diſtruſting each 
other; haſten d to make their ſeparate Feaca: 
ne And the Romans, On their fide; thought it be- 

ame their Greatneſs better, to abate. of their 
Demands in Behalf of a divided and weaken d 


Ene- 
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Enemy, than to have given way to the entire Bo: 
dy of the Confederacy, even when it was in its 


greateſt Strength. At laſt all theſe ſeveral Nati. 


ons ſucceſſively obtain d the Right of Citizens of 


Rome, except the Lucamans and Samnites, their 


Neighbours. a fierce and courageous People, jex- 


lous, and Enemies of Rome's Greatneſs, and 
who maintain d the War ſome Time longer; tho 


it was: mote an Effect of their Inysteracy, than 


an Argument of their Strength. Altho' the Se. 
ate had granted that Prerogative to the Neigb- 
y 


S # 


of Rome, they almoſt reduc'd it to nothing 


by the Manner and Articles of the Convention : 


For inſtead of diſtributing' that Multitude of 
new Citizens into the old Five and thirty Tribes, 


| where by their Numbers they would have been 


fedctates. Marius, upwards of Seventy Years old, 
rate! 30 tele EN 


Maſters of. almoſt all Deliberations; the Senate 
very dextrouſly, and with their own Conſent, 


made Eight nęw Tribes of them all. And as 


by their Creation they were always the laſt that 
gave their Votes; hardly were they ever count- 
5 wheti the old Tribes did agree. So that this 
ight, which had coſt the Confederates ſo much 
Blood, was ta them ſcarce any thing but an 
Fun Title, without Authority, and without Bu- 
r . e 
It was not long before they were ſenſible, 


that they had been put all together under the 
Eight laſt Tribes, with no other View than to 
render their Votes uſeleſs. In the mean Time, 


the Senate flatter d themſelves, that by this Stra- 
tagem they had reſtor d Peace to Tay, and 
thought of making War in the Ef; when the 
8 berwixt the Great occaſion'd a Civil 

ar to enſue immediately upon that of the Con- 
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in the Rowan Revuprics: 203 
had not maintain d in this War that great Re 
putation, which he had acquir d in that againſt 
the Textones and (imbri; whether becauſe of the 
Heavineſs and Slowneſs concomitant to old Age, 
or that Fortune had not thrown Occaſions of ſigna- 
lizing himſelf in his way, cannot be known: 
For he had even kept himſelf almoſt all along 
upon the Defenſive. Hylla, on the contrary, 
lively, active and impetuous, had gain d great 
Battels, taken conſiderable Towns, and had diſtin- 
guiſh' d himſelf throughout this War by ſo many 
and glorious Succeſſes, that immediately upon the 
Peace, he had the Conſulate conferr d on him, 
2s the firſt Reward of his Deſerts: He was at- Tear of 
terwards declar d Governor of Aſia Minor, and Rome, 
Commander in Chief in the War againſt Mirhri- 555: 
dates ; the mightieſt Prince of all the Eaſt, a 

great General; but unjuſt, cruel, bloody, as moſt 
Conquerors are, and whoſe Empire was moſtly 

made up of States uſurp'd from his Neighbours. 

His Forces were proportion d to his Defigns and 
Ambition. They reckon d in his Armies no leſs. 
than Two Hundred and fifty Thouſand Foot, Fif- 
ty Thouſand Horſe, and an infinite Number of 
arm'd. Chariots : And his S$ea-Ports...contain'd... 
more than Four Hundred Ships of War, Able 
Generals were at the Head of thoſe. different 
Bodies; but he himſelf was ftill the prime 
Director of the whole : And where he did 
not command in Perſon, he alone directed 
their Operations. He had made himſelf Ma- 
ſter of Cappadocia and Bithinia, which, he had 
conquer d from Ariobarganes and Nicomedes, the 
Sovereigns of thoſe Kingdoms, who were Al- 
lies of the Roman State. All Thracia, Macedo- 
nia, Greece, Athens, molt of the .Cyc/ades, had 
undergone the lame Fate. And the Senate an 
——S . nu A e IOER ent 
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ſent to him, to deſire he would withdraw his Ml him 
Forces from all thoſe Provinces which were un. Ml Mal 
der the Protection of the Commonwealth; that Citi 

C Prince, to ſhew he fear'd neither their Power that 
” yell. pat, Hor Reſentment,” caus d in one Day above One Stra 
1.2. c. 18. Hundred and fifty Thouſand Romans to be mur. Ml the 
1 der d, moſt of em Merchants; who, truſting the 
to the Peace, had ſettled and traded in the EA,, that 

and in the principal Towns of Greece. He ern 
threaten d Rome it ſelf, and all ITraly, with the Lr 

Power of his Arms, when Sylla was named to tho 

have the Diteckion of the War againſt him. for. 
Marius, whoſe Ambition was yet like that of ma. 

3 na a young Man, and who (as we have ſeen) aim'd and 
Ma * . t that Command, look d on this Preference a; en 
= an Injuſtice done to him. It ſeem d as if all the con 
Preferments of the Commonwealth did of right . * 

belong to him. He refolv'd to carry that, of 2 

making Wat upon Mirhridates, from Sylla. He Aff 

PFPaoell. Pat. brought over to his Intereſt a Tribune, call'd P. Pre 
1.22. Sulpitzus, an inveterate Enemy to Sylla; a great any 
_  _ Otator, a bold and enterprizing Man; who, be- cho 
lides, was much regarded in Rome upon account of can 

his great Riches, and of his vaſt Number of Cli- of 

ents and yet more fear d for the Miſchief he could IM 50! 

do, and the Credit his Office gave hin. and 

| ' Theſe two Men, united in the common Hatred IM t 
B they each bore to Sy//2, and to the Body of the No- tbe 
=. bility, agreed (before they declar'd themſelves) to Da 
1 try to ſtrengthen their Party. To ſucceed herein, Ml | 
Supitius, who had diſcover'd how much the Con- abo 
federates were diſſatisfied to ſee themſelves rank d Pr 
in the Eight Lowermoſt Tribes of the Common- 
wealth; propos d in their Behalf, to ſuppreſs i tw. 
thoſe Eight Tribes, and to incorporate afterwards 7“ 
all thoſe Hallant that composd them, into the the 
Five and Thirty Ancient Tribes: He promis d £9! 
Lakes | bim. | 


in the ROMAN REePuBLICK: 
himſelf from their great Numbers, to become 
Maſter of all publick Reſolutions. The ancient 
Citizens, inſtructed by the Senate, ſoon perceiv d, 
that if theſe new Tribes were let in amongſt em, the 
Strangers (who were but lately admitted among 
the Citizens by Favour) would inſenſibly ruin 
the Credit of thoſe very Men, who had conferr d 
that Favour on them. Thoſe Confiderations de- 
termin'd them to oppoſe the Publication of that 
Law. The Tribune, on his Side, ſupported by 
thoſe new Citizens, whom he on purpoſe ſent 
for to Rome, was reſolvd to make it paſs by 
main Force. The Two Parties came to Blows ; 


and there were a great Number of Citizens kill d 


on both ſides during the Conteſt. The Night 
coming on parted the Aſſembly, before any thing 
J %%% 

The Conſuls, to diſtance the Day of another 


Aſſembly, proclatm'd Holy-Days upon different 


Pretences z during which, it was forbidden to do 
any Buſineſs. Sulpitius, without any Regard to 
thoſe Holy-Days, ſummon'd the People. He 


came there himſelf,” at the Head of Six Hundred 


of his Party, with Arms under their Gowns 3 a 


Sort of Guards that every where attended him, 
and which he us'd to call the Anti- Senate. He ſent. 
to the two Conſuls, ſummoning them. to come to 


_ g CEN 
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the Aſſembly, and inſtantly to revoke the Holy; 


Days which they had proclaim'd ; that the Peo- 
ple might be at Liherty to give their Votes 
about the abrogating the Eight Tribes, as he had 

pos d in the laſt Meeting. 
This Diſcourſe rais d a great Commotion be- 
twixt the old and new Citizens. Thoſe of Sul. 
Pitius his Side drew their Swords, and fell on 


the People, who run away; and the Son of 2. Plur. in 
Fonpeius, Son in Law to Hylla, was kill d, as he Sylla. 


Was 
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. was fuxcouring his Father. Ponpeiur hid hin! 
ſelf in che Throng : $72 purſu d, fled into the 
very Houſe of Marius, having found the Dov 


Marius, tho' naturally cruel and revenge. 


1 
1 fun forbore killing a Man who had taken Refuge 


in his Houſe: He ſaved his Life. But to keep 
it, he was oblig'd to return to the Aſſembly, and 
to declare, That he aboliſhd and repeal d ths 
Holy-Days. He then withdrew himſelf from 
thence ; and not thinking himſelf any longer 


. aſe in Rome, where the oppoſite Party prevail, 


he quitted the City inſtantly, and made haſte to 


put himſelf at the Head of thoſe Troops which he 
| had commanded in the Confederate War, and which 


were to march under his Command into the Ef}, 


' againſt Mithridates. The Holy-Days being fe- 


peal'd, and both the Conſuls fled ; - Sw/prrius, 
now Maſter and Abſolute in Rome, got without 
any Difficulty the Law to paſs, that had been the 


Occaſion of the Tumult: And by the ſame Law, 


he took from Sylla the Command of the Arm 


abovemention'd, cauſing the People to commiſk- 


8 IdemApp. 
* ibid. 8 


on Marius in his Stead. | 
That General ſent immediately ſome Officers 
of his Party, to take Poſſeſſion of the Command 


till he could go himſelf : But Sy//a had prevented 


them, as we have related. He had drawn over 


all the Soldiers to his Intereſt ; giving them 


Hopes of Enriching them with the Spoils of 
the Eaſt; ſo that inſtead of obeying the Or- 
ders that came from Marius, they kill'd his 


Officers, and beſought Sy//a to lead them 


a gainſt his Enemies at Rome, before he tran- 


ſported them to "Aſia, Marius, incens d at the 


Death of his Officers, us d Repriſals; caus d ſe- 
veral of Sys Friends to be put to Death, and 


| in their Houſes to be plunder d: Which obliged 


others 
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others haſtily to quit Rome, and ſeek a Refuge 
in Has Camp. Theſe Maſſacres determin d the 


latter to march ſtrait to Rome. He was at the 


Head of Six Legions; whoſe Soldiers, animated 
with his Spirit, ſought nothing but Revenge 
and Plunder. But ſeveral Officers, averſe to turn 


their Arms againſt their own Country, quitted 


the Service; fo that nothing was ſeen on the 
Roads, but People flying from the City to the 
Camp, to eſcape Marms's Cruelty ; and on the 
other hand, People that were going from the 
Camp to Rome, to avoid taking either Side in 
this Civil War. In the mean Time Sylla was ſtill 


approaching; and he was met on the way by 2. 


Pompeius, his Collegue in the Conſulſhip, who 
join'd him. | 


Marius and Sulpitius, who had no Army to 0 p- 


ſe him; interpos d the Authority of the Magi- 
he and ſent to him Brutus and Servilius, both 
Prætors, with their Adherents ; who very haugh- 
tily commanded Ha to ſtop his March. His Soldi- 
ers incens'd at the Manner in which thoſe two Pra» 
tors had ſpoke to their General, broke the Faſces 
and Axes, which the Lictors uſed to carry before 
thoſe Magiſtrates. They fell upon them, tore 
their Purple Gowns ; and had certainly kill'd 
them, if Sy//2 had not prevented it. | 

The Condition thoſe two Magiſtrates were in, 
when they return'd into Rome, made them ſen- 
ſible, that all ReſpeR for the Laws was laid aſide, 
and that Violence and ſuperior Power was hence- 
forth to determine all Things. Marius and Sul. 


pitivs, who knew themſelves in no Condition to 


refiſt a potent and incens d Enemy, diſpatch'd to 
him, in the Name of the Senate, ſome new 
Deputies to endeavour» at leaſt to retard his 
March. Thoſe Deputies deſir d him to . at 
W — | about 
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about the Fifth Stone (about Five Miles) from 
Rome. They told him, the Senate ſhou'd meet 
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in the Field of Mars out of the City; that 
Marius and Sulpitizs wou'd be there, and that 


2 Way | ſhou'd be found to .compole all Diffe- 
rendes purſuant to his Intereſt, and to give him 


ſatisfaction. wr 

The Two Conſuls eaſily perceiving, that they 
were amuſed only to give time to Marinus to 
raiſe Forces, in order to deceive the Deputies, 


made as if they accepted their Propoſals. Sy//a, in 


their Preſence, commanded his Officers to mark 
out a Camp, and to appoint Quarters in the 


Neighbourhood: they were in. But no ſooner - 


were the Deputies gone but he ſent all his Horſe 
at their Heels, and ſoon began his March with 
his whole Army, arriving before the Gates of 
Rome, when his Enemies believ'd him very quiet 
in his Camp. His Forces entred the City Sword 


in Hand; as they wou'd have done a Town 


taken from an Enemy by Storm. Marius and 


Sulpitius, though ſurpriſed, oppoſed their Paſ- 
age with a Body of their Party that had join d 
them; and the People, fearing the Town {hou'd 


be plunder d, declar d in their Favour, and threw 


Darts and Stones from the Tops of the Houſes 
on Sy/la's Soldiers, But that General having 
threatned to ſet Fire to them, and taken a Torch 


In his own Hand, the People diſcontinued thoſe 


Plut. in 
Sylla. 


Acts of Hoſtility, and remain'd SpeQators of 
the Fight betwixt the two Parties. In vain did 
Marius and Sulpitius call them to their Aid, 
though they promiſed Liberty to ſuch Slaves as 


ſhou'd arm in their Defence; no Body offer d to 
ſtir; and las Forces ſtill 


gaining Ground 


drove them to the Temple of the Goddeſs Tellus, 
whence they were obliged to fly and quit m_ 
| | us 
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ards in all the open Places to prevent Diſor- 
der. He even cauſed ſome of his Soldiers to be 
puniſh'd ſeverely for having entred ſome Houſes | 
to plunder them; and he was himſelf buſy all 
Night in viſiting the different Quarters, to re- 
{rain the Soldiers, commonly inſolent upon a Vi- 
dory, and to prevent the Citizens being abuſed. 

The two Conſuls having employ'd the whole 
Night in providing for the publick Safety, their 
next Care in the Morning, was to get their Con- 
duct, though very extraordinary, approvd and 
authoriz d by ſome new Laws, and to cloath 
themſelves, at leaſt outwardly, with ſome ſhow: 
of Right, which ſeldom fails thoſe who have 
the Power in their Hands. To obtain this, they 
form'd the Deſign of raiſing anew the Authority; 
of the Senate, which the Tribunes had much 
impair d by that infinite Number of new Laws: 
made to favour the People, moſt of which had 


* ſeeing himſelf Maſter of the City, poſted 
u 


been Enacted by ſeditious Men and an arm'd 


Force. ; With that View they ſummon'd a Meet- AP: L & 


ing of all the Roman Citizens. Sylla, naturally. 
2 good Orator, deplored the Calamities of 
the Commonwealth , in Terms no leſs. moving 
than lively. He repreſented to the Aſſembly, 
that the Differences which for ſo long a time. 
had difturb'd the City and the State, proceeded 
only from the mutinous and turbulent Spirit of 
the Tribunes, who, to make themſelves conſi- 


| derable, forgat nothing that cou'd provoke the 


Hatred of the People againſt the Senate. That 
thoſe Popular Magiſtrates, who had been inſti- 


1 in the Beginning with no other View, than 


. 


o prevent Violence which ſhou'd be offer d to any 
n Citizen, had imperceivably, and under 


litterent- Colours, — d themſelves: abſolute 


Maſters 


- 


Vlaſters of the whole Adniiviltration, That by 


new Laws, unknown to their Anceftors, they 
had found the Secret to reduce to nothing the 
Authority of the Conſuls, and the Dignity of 
the Senate. That to cauſe thoſe Innovations and 
Encrodchments, which they cover d over with 
the plaufible Name of Laws, to be tolerated, 
they had in the Election of iſtrates aboliſh'd 
the Cuſtom, eſtabliſn'd from all Times, of ta. 
— 4 Votes by Centuries, and in the room 
t 


of chat ancient Method, had ſubſtituted that of 
collect 


rather than People of good 


ollefting the Votes by Tribes, and chiefly in the 


- Eletions for Tribunes of the People. That by this 
Change, wherein Votes were counted fingle, in- 


Read: of being told by Centuries, the Populace was 
become the Maſters of all Elections, and that their 
Choice moſt commonly fell upon ſeditious Men, 
Characters. That to 
root out Abuſes ſo pernicious to the Quiet of the 
Commonwealtli, it was his Opinion, That for the 
future it ſhou d not be allow d, that any body of 
what Condition ſbever, ſhou'd propoſe to the 


People any Law, that had not been before ap- 


proved by the Senate. Laſtly; That in Elections 
Vas ſhou'd no longer be taken but by Claſſes, 
which were a ſort of Rolls, .in which all the Citi- 
rens were divided by Centuries, according to their 
Eſtates and Rank; but the firſt whereof; conſiſting 
of the richeſt; contain'd alone more Centuries than 
all the other Claſſes put together; which rendred 


ttat firſt ClaG, when all its Centuries agreed, 


the Arbiters of all Deliberations. 8 added, 
That it was needful* ro forbid the Tribunes 
making thoſe continual Speeches, which were ſo 
many Trumpets of Sedition; and that to reduce 
within juſt ds, the tameleſs Ambition of 
thoſe Popular Magiſtrates, it was neceſſary to 


22 


. enaQ} a ſolemn Law, that ſhou d pronounce every 


Citizen, 
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tb ROMAN Rer uf ick. 

eitiren, who had bore the Tribimate, incapable 

of as atly other Magiſtracy fox the future. 
Propoſals, coming 


was at 520 abs 
Rome, ſoon acquired the Form of ſo many Laws. 


No body durſt oppoſe bim; all gave Way to 


his Authority ; and Rome, under his Conſulate, 
After he had 


alumed a5 it were 4 new Face. 
eftabliſh's his Authority on a ſolid Foundation, 
e gave his Mind to the revenging his private 
I es. We have 2 0 that Marius, 
with the Agreement of 
bad caus d the Command of the Army againſt 
Mythridates to be conferr d on him. 
ht Decree repeal d, and at the ſame time that 
Law trevok'd, which Supitzzzs had publiſhed, 
and by which he had admitted the Ge 
into the Five and Thirty old Tribes. All that 
had happen d then was aſcribed to Cotnpulfion 
and Violence, whilſt he, that complain d of it, 

in 4 manner holding a Dagger at the Throat 

of his Fellow Citizens. Next to this, Articles 
of Impeachment ' were drawn ' up againſt C. 
Marigs, young Marius his Son, Twelve Sena- 


tors the chief of their Party, and the Tribune 


Sulpitizes ; for having been the Authors of the 


from a Man who 
d of fix ns and Maſter of 


E 7 the Tribune, | 
O 


Sts pot . 


o 


211 


laſt Inſurrection. They were abſent, and theit Ap. Alex? 


Accuſer was the very Man who then commanded |. 
bells p 


in Rome with an abſolure Authority; fo that 
they were ſoon judged. They were declared 
Enemies of the Roman State: Rewards were ſet 
upon their Heads: They were interdicted Water 
and * which comprehends in that Roman 
Stile, all manner of Subſiſtance and Affi- 
0 om any Body ; and the Decree of the 
roclaimed in Rome, and in all the 
9 the Roman State by ſound of Trum- 


r 2 per, 


The Hiſtary of the Revolutions _ 

pet, ordaining they ſhou'd every where be pro- 
ſecuted at the Publick e and be — 5 to 
Death as ſoon as they cou'd be ſeized. Sa did 
at the ſame time detatch ſome Troops on all Sides 
to hunt them down. Marius however eſcaped 
their Diligence; but the Tribune Suſpitius was 
found by ſome of Sylla s Horſe in the Moors of 
Laurentum. His Head being cut off was carried 
to Rome, and nail d to the Roſtrum. That terrible 
Sight was an Omen of all the Blood that the 
Ambition and Hatred of Marius and Sylla did 


- afterwards ſpill. in Rome, and the whole Roman 


State EMCI. £30282 wy | 33 
The People could not behold the Head of one 
of their . nail'd on his own Tribunal, 
without a ſecret Indignation. And even the Se. 
nate murmur d at the Proſcription of C. Marius, 
and tbe other Senators of his Party, although 
they were very well pleas d to ſee the P. 
beians humbled. Moſt of the Parricians, jealous 
of the Honour and Dignity of their Company, 
cou d not bear, that their Colleagues ſhou'd be 
proſcrib d in the ſame ignominious Manner as is 
uſual againſt Thieves and Vagabonds. Some pri- 
vately reproach'd Sylla, that he-ſought the Death 
of a Man more generous than himſelf ; and 
that if Marius had deliverd him up to thoſe 
that purſued him, he had by his Death been 
himſelf Maſter of the Adminiſtration. Such 
Diſcourſes afterwards repeated by many, in diffe- 
rent Companies, alienated the Minds of all 
from the Perſon of Sy//a. He experienc'd it at 
the Election of certain Magiſtrates, where Non- 
nius his Nephew, and Seruius, loſt their Election 
for no other Reaſon than that the Peopfe knew 
them to be Creatures of Ola. He, inſtead of 
ſhowing himſelf angry thereat, affected bers 


f 


in tbe RoMAN REPUBZII k.. 
himſelf a Merit of it. Ie told his Friends, 
that the little Reſpect which the People had 
ſhown for his Recommendation, was a certain 
Proof that Rome en joy d à perfect Liberty under 
his Conſulate; and to maintain the ſame Cha- 
rater ſtill, he ſuffer'd that (inna, of his own 
Family indeed, but of a. contrary Party, ſhou d 
be Elected Conſul the Year following, who ſoon 
gave him cauſe to repent that feign'd Nodes . | 
as much contrary to his Humour as it was to his 
Intereſt. e „ 
Uerrnelius C inna, though of a Patrician Fa- 

mily, had devoted himſelf to the P/eberan Party, 
where he hoped to be taken more notice of than 
among the Nobility, who abounded in great Ge- 
nerals and able Magiſtrates. He was a Man 
without Thought, and of deprav'd Manners, pre- 
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cipitate in his Undertakings. Yet, as daring and 


inconſiderate as he was in his Engagements, he 


maintain d them with a Courage and Greatneſs 
of Soul worthy of a better Citizen. He was no 
ſooner entred into his Function, but he boaſted 
infolently he wou'd get all the Laws made by Sylls 
repeal d. He even obliquely attack d him him- 
ſelf; and to try his Credit and the Diſpoſition 
of the People, he hazarded Virginius, one of his 
Creatures, who had the Boldneſs to impeach 
Hylla,. But that great Man flighting equally the 
Meanneſs of the Accuſer, and the Levity of him 
that ſet him to Work, without vouchſafing ſo 
much as to give an Anſwer to what was alledg d 
againſt him, left both his Judges and the Cauſe, 
and ſet out from Rome for his Army, to make 
War againſt Mythridates. . 
- He flatter'd himſelf, that his Party wou'd al- 
ways be powerful enough to keep the new Con- 


an 


ſul in awe, he being SY of no great Eſteem, 
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« The Hiſtory of the Revolutions | 
and hated ' beſides for his haughty and violent 
Proceedings. But time convinc'd him, that in 


8 ber of Votes, 


Domeltick Strifes and Civil Wars, one ought 
neither to rely too much on his belt Friends, nor 
flight the leaſt Enemy. Cana himſelf indeed 
| had not Credit ſufficient to make a new Change 


in the Government; but he had Friends, Men 


of greater Capacity than himſelf, who made him 
ſenſible. that, in order to maintain himſelf 
againſt Sy, he ought to recal Marius, and op- 
Poſe that Freat General, ſo famous by his Vidto- 
ries, to Sylla, To effect this, it was neceſſary to get 


the Decree of his Proſcription revers d. But the 


cancelling of ſo ſolemn a. Judgment ſeem d al- 


_ ' moſt impoſſible, becauſe of the ſtrong Party that 


Sylla had left in Rome. Unna, to balance their 
Credit, and to make ſure of the greateſt Num- 
undertook to gain rhe Confederates 
/ ᷣͤ ab Tray 
We have faid above, how artfully the Senate 


had, as it were, baniſh'd them into the Eight 
youngeſt Tribes, that their Votes might never be 


of any Import: We have ſeen likewiſe, how Ma- 


ius and Su/pitizs, with a contrary View, had incor- 
rated them into the Five and Thirty old Tribes; 


but that Sylla had again put Things upon the 


former Foot: Inna teſolv d to revive the Law in 
favour of them. To ſucceed therein, he ſent 
them Word underhand they ſhou'd come in as 


x ns Numbers as ever they cou'd, and with 
wor 


ds under their Gowns, on the firft Day that 
the People ſhou'd meet. All this was executed 
as he defired ; and at the Day of Meeting the Fo- 
rum was crowded with ſuch a prodigious Number 


of thoſe Confederates, that ir was even difficult 
for the Inhabirants of Rome to come near it, 
Qs got up himſelf into the Rum, t * 

8 Ks, ſtuqdie 
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en them. to. fly and 3; the Place, Moſt run 
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duliect epreſented to the Aſſem 
That the 3 50 being the ſame | Ne 
tion with the e ae e ſame Lan- 


puage, living u Laws very near alike, and 
— | er Lives to maintain the Glory 


— the Commonwealth ;. it was bu 
11 to form but one Bogy. and one State of all 
the different Nations in Ha. That to render 
that Union compleat, the Eight youngeſt Tribes 
ought to be. ſuppreſs d, and the new Citizens 
placed in the old T Tribes, ; 8 changs thou'd de- 


1 5 . it was the o only Yay to main- Vell. Pa- 
fl 


win 26 ion in the difterent Orders of * pole l. a. 
the State, to increaſe their e and make 
. dreaded by all the Enemies of the Roman 


This Speech of the Conſul was receiv d with Ap. Alex; 
pplauſes by the Confederates. They | 2. c. 13. 
Bully af a with reat Cries demanded a Poll about 

the paſſing that Law. But the ancient Citizens, 

incens'd to ſee a Patrician, and a Conſul too, a 

the _ of a pes Tongs of 4 Peop ple, 

did openly. oppole the. paſſing of the 
It ought to be - ſufficient (ſai it they) for = 
10 „ Strangers to be Aſſociates of the Roman Nam 

4 to partake of its Rights and Privileges, 
« to ſe themſelves now, from Subjekts tf & 
« were. formerly, become Citizens of Ro 
{ without pretending to thruſt themſelves vio- 
< lently into our own Tribes, to outyote- us by a 
« their Numbers. 

This Oontrariety of Opinion and of Parties 
ccalion' d Diſputes, which ſoon grew up into 
Invetives and Feuds z when the Confederates, 
drawing their Swords, which they, had hid under 
their Gowns, fell on the _ Citizens, and 
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tc the Senate to complain, and addreſs'd them: 
ſelves to Ofavins, Cinna's Colleague in the Con- 
ſulate, a Friend to Sila, and openly of his Party. 
| This: Conſul, who had foreſeen the Deſigns of 
is Colleague, under Pretence of maintainin 
Peace in the City, had always a conſiderable 
Number of his Party armed near him. He no 
- Toner heard what bad happen'd in the Place, but 
he run thither at the Head of Has Party. He 
march 'd thro' the People, who open'd him 2 


| - . Paſſage, as much out of Reſpect for his Dignity, 


as Fear of the great Number of Arm'd People 
that follow'd him. Octavius, without regarding 
anybody, falls upon the Latins, drives them be- 
fore him, diſſipates and puts the Multitude to 
Flight. The Inhabitants of Rome take up Arms, 
attack the Confederates diſpers d in the ſeveral 
Streets, purſue them cloſe Sword in hand, and 
at laſt oblige them to leave the City. gs 
Unna ſeeing himſelf abandon'd'by them, runs 
all over the Town to rally thoſe of his Party; 
and he invites the very Slaves to join him, pro- 
miſing Liberty ta as m 
in his behalf The Firſt Magiſtrate of the 
_ Commonwealth, whoſe © chief Office was to 
maintain Peace, omirs nothing to ſtir up a Sedi- 
tion. But no body was moy'd by his Threats or 
Promiſes. After having made impotent and 
uſeleſs Efforts, he was oblig'd to give way to the 
oppoſite Party. He quitted Rome, and went to 
Join that Heap of Iralians which came there 
upon his Invitation. He went ſucceſſively to all 


their Towns in great haſte z to Tibur, Preneſte, 


Nola, and every where animated them to take up 
Arms, and revenge themſelves on the Romans. 
He was ſeconded by C. Melonius, C. Marius Gra- 


ditianus, but chiefly by Qimtiur Sertorius, an 


excel. 


many as ſhould take Arms 
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in the Roman RepuBLICx: 
excellent General, who had join d that Party 
to be reveng d of Syllg's, for having made him 
loſe his Election when he ſtood for Ede. 
Theſe Senators, by their Intrigues, ſtirred up 
the Reſentment of the Confederates. The War 
was teſolv d upon in moſt Towns , the Flame 
oon became general; and Cinna at the Head of 
this new Party, began to raiſe Men and Money. 
The Senate, inform'd of his evil Deſigns, paſs d 
Sentence uvpon him. He was declar d fallen from 
his Right of a Citizen; depriv'd of his Dignity 
of Conſul ; and in his room, they elected La- 
eius Merula, a Prieſt of Jupiter, and one of the 
beſt Men in the Commonwealtn. 
Cinna's Fury increas d upon the hearing of 
this Sentence. His Spirit, naturally proud and 
fiery; conceiv'd none but deſtructive Projects 
againſt his Enemies. But as he had occaſion for 
an Army to maintain himſelf, he reſolv'd to gain 
2 Body of Roman Forces, then encamp'd near 
ua, to his Party. + TOTO 4 Aa 
He haſten'd to that Camp, and before they 


on. 
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had heard of his Depoſition, he directed him- 


ſelf to ſome Military Tribunes, whom he art- 


fully gain'd and brought over to his Intereſt. - 
Thoſe Officers, in Conjunction with him, calld 


the Army together. The Soldiers were at firſt ſur- 
riz'd to ſee the Conſul appear there without his 


iQors, Faſces, and other Tokens of the Conſular | 
Dignity : When nna addreſſing himſelf ro 


them: Tou ſee (faid he) in my Perſon a 


* ſtrange and unheard-of Precedent of the Se- 


* rate's Tyranny. You had made me your Con- 
* ſul ; the People of Rome had conferr'd that 
5 hene on me by their Votes; and the Senate 
*© deprives me of it, without hearing what I can 


ay for my ſelf; and even without having con- 


fulted 
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. — --. Officers, Er him for their Con. 
and General, and take 


| E Numbers | bad geist 0 
| tain Four: 12 


7 wh or 09 e her 
| a Cauntty w 


with his own Sword, and as if he had reſolyd 


4 im z they appoint him Lictors, and reſtore 


2 Civil. War. The Two Conſuls OFavizs and 


had not embrac d c Faun and at 25 


ited 2 4 — ir ſich an __ 
* What can you; expect w of 
4 «ni your Kighy 25 Four. _— At 
is on account of 11 ls yery. Votes, ae 
ment, to 15 
7 {hat L 


theſe Inj 
attach d to the Inter 


* ries. 

* of the People, 1 rn 
* the Sena, "26700 had fl ART Be in You 
4 Tribunal i the Badges of my Di ignity; 


85 < whereas I preſent my ſelf now as a Suppl. icant, 
and as an ynfortunate attainted Man, without 

Þ ** Co guntix, without Houſe, without Dome 
ſtick Gods, fore d to wander 2s Chance di 


Lbave a Right to C — 

At the me time he — his Robe, like a Mu 
19 with the utmoſt Grief ;' He calls o 
eGods, e of In en and throws him- 
on the Ground, ready to run bimſelf thro 


t to outlive his Diſgrace. The Soldiers, mov' 
- this fad 6d Speftade raiſe him up, and cam 
im back to the Tribunal. Every one encourages 


thim the Faſces; and the — 2 gain d by 
an Oath of F ideliry 
©) bim 
Inna, whom they had hitherto deff is d 5 
Rome, became formidable; and the Deſertion of 
that whole N was takem for the Beginning of 
job by order of the Senate, rais d imme 


diately new. Forces. Some Troops were taken 
into the Service from thoſe Confederates who 


in dle Rosa REPUBLICE „ 
ge time-they recall Ce, Pomprine, Father er 
n Has Colleague 


Panpey the Great, who had be. 
in the Conſulate, He then 1 a Body 
vpon the Coaſts of the Lonick Se and he cams 
to Rowe, 3 before the Callatins Gate, 
to cover the City. But the Commonwealth got 


but little Ad vantage by him, ſince that Gener 
| carried himſelf ſo artfully betwixt both Parties, 
your Wl from the Time Sys was at a great Diſtance, 
ity ; Wl that it was never known which Side he. fayour'd. 
can, WI May be, he even ſought to raiſe himſelf upon 
hour WM the Ruin of both; which afterwards made him 


ome- ll equally odious to both Parties. WP 
> di In the mean time, Cinna's Party grew daily 
hers WM ſtronger, many Senators going to his Camp; 
ad News was brought at the fame time, that 
Man C Marius and his Son were upon the Road thi - 
8 tber. That famous Leader of that A 
him. till then lived as an Exile in the little Iſland of 
he (ereinna, upon the Coaſt of Africa, whither 
yd de had fled with his Son and ſome Roman Se- 
ovd Bl nators, who follow'd his Fortune, We have 
arry ſeen, that $y//a had drove him out of Rome z 
age and that after his Flight, be had been attainted, 
fore and a Price ſet upon his Head. Cams Marius, 
by WY upwards of Seventy Years of Age, after Six 
:on- I Confulſhips, which he had exercisd with as 
lire much Authority as Glory, ſaw himſelf reduc d 


to that Extremity, as to be forc'd to fly from 


Rome on Foot, without either a Friend or a Ser- 
1 of Wl vant to accompany him in his Flight. After ha- 
of ing walk'd ſome way in this deplorable Condi, 
and Wi tion, be was forc'd, ta avoid Syl/a's People that 


purſu'd him, to throw himſelf in a | 
ken WI where he lay the whole Night ſunk and buried 
ho in the Mud up to his Neck; He got out of it 
— in che Morning at break of Day, * 
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ſore. Veſſel that ſhould help him to get on 


of Minturnæ, he was ſtopp'd : He was carried 


dience to the Decree of the Senate, ſent to him 
to put him to Death. -* 


Judging of his Errand by a naked Sword, which 


Fance to aſſaſſinate Caius 


upon the Diſorder and Fright of that Slave 2 
an A& of Heaven, which watch'd for the Pre 


| pious” Sentiments, they ſet him free again: 
Let him go (ſaid they) wandering where his 


the Sentence of the Senate any where elſe but 
. here. We only ſupplicate the Gods to for- 
give us, if a ſuperior Authority forces us to 
* drive out of our Town the Man, who for- 


bim into the Iſland of naria, where he met 


and ſome more of his attainted Friends, who ac- 

quainted him, that his Sen had taken Refuge in 

the Court of  Mandrefia or as Plutarch calls 
4 by , * . — 


to gain the Sea- ſhore, in hopes to meet with 


df ah. But being known by ſome People 


into that Town with a Rope about his Neck, al 
naked and muddy. The Magiſtrate,” in Obe. 


immediately a publick Slave, a Cinbrian by Bind, 


Marius ſeeing that Slave enter his Priſon, and 


he held in his Hand, ſaid to him with a ſtrong 
Voice, Thou Barbarian, apy thou haue the Au 

1 arius? The Slave 
frighted at the Sound of a Name ſo terrible to 
his Countrymen, throws down his Sword, and 
flies out of the Priſon in a very great Diſorder, 
and crying out, It was not in his Power to kil 
Mariust The Magiſtrates of Minturn look d 


ſetvatien of that Great Man; and, mov'd with 


* Stars will guide him, and let him undergo 


cc merly ſaved all Italy from the Incurſion of 
<< Barbarians.” Thoſe of Minturnæ did even 
ſupply him with a Veſſel, which at firſt carried 


with à Senator of his 6wh Party; call'd Granius, 


him, 


* 


min d Marius to pals into Africa. The ſtormy 
Weather oblig d him to put in and go on ſhoar 


tried Bf upon the Coalt of Sicily; and there he met with 
x, al rew Dangers. Scarce had he ſet his Foot upon 
Obe. Bl the Shoar, when a Roman Queſtor, who had 


him Wl the Chief Command there, and who by. m ere 
irth, Bl Chance was there at that time, cffer'd to ſeize: 
him. They came to Blows, and Marius did not 


and BY eſcape this Danger but with the Loſs of Sixteen 
hich of his Men, who made a Stand juſt upon the 
rong Bl Shoar, whilſt others help d him to go on Board. 
Aſs Wl Afier ſome Days Sail he arriv'd in Africa, and 
lave, Wi Unded near Carthage. Sextilius commanded in 
le to Wi that Province as Prætor; and as Marius had ne- 
and Wi ver diſoblig d him, he flatter d himſelf that he 
der, BW would not enquire after him, nor diſturb him in 
All bis Retirement; but that he ſhould find a Re- © 
0kd fuge where he might recover | himſelf of the 
great Fatigues of the Sea. But ſcarce had he 
Pre BY been there a few Days, when he ſaw a Lictor 
viti coming, who fignify'd to him the Order he 
un: brought from the Prztor, that he ſhould depart. 
his WM his Government, *threatning to proſecute him as 
1:0 an Enemy of the Roman State, if he abode. 
but BY there any longer. Marius, pierc'd with Grief, 
or. and fill'd with Reſentment, that he could not 
10 BY find a little Corner where he might be ſafe, after 
ot: having ſeen himſelf in a manner Maſter of the 
of World, was looking on the Lictor with Diſdain, 
den BY and in a deep Silence, when being preſs'd to re- 
ed . turn him an Anſwer: Go and tell your Maſter, 


faid he, that you have ſeen Caius Marius, baniſh- 

4, ed bis native Country, ſitting upon the Ruins of 

40 Carthage; as if by the Compariſon of his own 

n Misfortunes with the Fall of the mighty Empire 

ls of Carthage, he deſign d to remind the Prætor 
2 9 1 s R ; 


kim, Hyempſe! King of Numidia ; which deter- 
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the 1 of the Weather and Rigor of the 
Seafon ; and he ſpent patt of the Winter in his 
Ship,  wandring in thoſe Seas, waiting for the 
Return of one of his Servants, whom he hy 
Fent to his Son in Næmidia, that he might ge 
Leave for him to retire likewiſe in the Domi. 
nions of Mandreffal. But he was much ſurpriz d, 
when he ſaw him arrive himſelf, and heard that 
he had luckily eſcaped a Refuge, which wa 
Don become a Friſen to him. That barbaroys 
Prince had at firſt received him with all the 
Marks of Reſpect which all Kings uſed to ſhow 


the Raman, and which were due above all u 


the great Name of Marizs, 10 famous all ore 
Wundia. But having underſtood how Matten 
went, he had refolv'd to retain the Son as an 
Hoſtage, which Fortune had ſent him, and to 
make himſelf a Merit of it with the Party that 


ſhould prevail. And tho to all outward & 


e he ſtill uſed him with the fame Reſſ 


and good Manners, young Marius ſoon perceived 


that he was a Priſoner, and that Mandrefid 
causd bim to be accompanied every where by a 

at Number of Namiſian Nobles, who never 
olt Sight of him, leſs to do him Honour, than 
to be a Guard upon him. Luckily the young 
Roman had found the Way to the Heart of 
one of the King's Wives. Love, in' the Shape 
of Compaſſion, made chat Princeſs as it were 
2 Shater in his Misfortunes; and notwith- 
ſtanding her ſecret Paſſion, ſhe was generous 
enough to procute him the Means of eſcaping, 
He came to his Father, as we have ſaid ; and 


Marius, inform n'd what was doing at 1 


- 
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Amy, "to endeavour fo raiſe his Patry zaun 80 
Hs took Shipping again, and after fome Days app: 
ſaling; be 


e 


landed on the Coaſt of Tſcany, Alex. 
whence he ſent to offer his Services to (inna, in + 2. c. 16. 
'he like manner as à private Citizen would liave | 
done to his Conſul! Cima, heating this great 
News, imparted it immmediateiy to Qin 
drtorius, one of his Lieutenants General, and 
ad his Advice, Sertoriur, who was à great 
Commander, but wife and moderate; and who 
dreaded the rough and revengeſal Temper of 
Marius, was not of Opinion that he ſhould be 
receiy'd in the Army. He remonſftrated to (Inna, plur. in 
that he was pow¾erful enough to triumph alone Sert. 
over his Enemies; that no ſooner ſhould Marius 
be at the Head of the Army, but all the Authority | 
would of courſe devolve upon him; that tis F 
would tob him of the Honour of all 2 
Succeſſes ; and befides, that he was a Man in 
whom it was not always fafe to confide. Gun 
on d all this to be very Juſt and ſolid : - But 
* (ys he) which way can I ſend back à Man 
< whom I have my ff invited to come to my 
* Army; and to Join his Reſentments with ours 
* apainft our Common Enemies? Since it is 
4 you (replied Sertoriut) that have all'd him 
“ in, there was no need of this Conſultation z 
© and nothing more is left for you to Ak after 
* you have join'd- with kim, but to Mh his 
Conduct as narrowly, as you do the Deſigns and 
Undertakings of your declared Enemies 
Crna, after this ſecret Conference, wrote to 
Marius, inviting him anew to come to his Army: 
He ſtiled him Proconſul in his Letter, and he 
ſent him LiEtors, and all the other Ornaments of 
& Proconſul, Marius came to Gm 9 
83 . _. ..Qut 
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bur he ſent back the Lictors, and all other Marks bat 
of the Proconſular Dignity, as not agreeable to 
his preſent Circumſtances. He affected, on the 

. . Contrary, to wear nothing but an old Gown ; his 
Hair and Beard rough; he walk'd ſlow; and like 

a Man quite oppreſs'd with his Misfortunes, 
But thro the Diſguiſe of that doleful Counte- 
nance, ſomething ſo fierce was diſcern d in his 
Viſage, that he rather created Terror than moved 
Compaſſion, It was no ſooner known at Rome, 

that Marius was return d to Italy, with a Defign 

to make War, but more than Five hundred 
Citizens went out to meet and Join him. He 
then travell'd thro all Iraly, viſited every Town, 
and proclaim'd, that he took up Arms with no 
other View than to get their Citizens receiv'd into 

the ancient Tribes and into the Body of the Com- 
momwealth. The People, allur'd with this Ex- 
pedctation, gave him Money and Troops. A great 
Number of Roman Soldiers, who had formerly 
ſerv'd under him, came and offer d him their 
Service. To increaſe his Army ſtill more, he 
proclaim'd by ſound of Trumpet, that he would 
make all ſuch Slaves Freemen as ſhould come 
under his Banner. A great Number came in 
thereupon, to whom he caus'd Arms to be di- 
{tributed ; and he choſe the moſt likely amoneft 
them to make up his Guards. "3 
mg and Marius, thinking themſelves ſtrong 
enougtiths beſiege Rome, march d up to it with- it * 
out the lealt Obſtacle. Cinna and Carbo, one of n * 
his Lieutenants, encamp'd on the Banks of the Myr 
Tiber, Sertorius above it, and Marias near the Recc 
Sea-fide. Their Deſign was to prevent the City Wl Mane 
from being ſupplied with Proviſions. Cu. Pompeius bad 


3 


indeed had a conſiderable Body of Forces, which _ 
| might have made the City eaſy on that * * 4 
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but the Conduct of that General was ſo equivo- 
al, his Meaſures ſo much ſtudied, and his De- 
ſigns ſo dark, that there was no depending on 
his Aſſiſtance. He was a little while after killd 


by'a Blaſt of Lightning; and it was obſerv'd, 
that they were as well pleas d at his Death in 
the City, as in the Enemy's Camp. The Con- 
ſul Ofavius was oblig d to take his Place. No 
body doubted of his Integrity, nor his good In- 
tentions; but he was an - unexperienc'd Sol-, 


dier, who ſucceeded a great Commandef He 


Was even rather a good Citizen, than a Man fit 
togovern ; ſcrupulouſly attach d to a fearful Ob- 
ſervation of the Laws, and a Stranger to that 
Maxim, that when the Welfare of a Coun- 
ty is at ſtake, its Governors ought to place 
themſelves even above the Laws. He was 
blamed for refuſing the Help that the numberleſs 
Slaves in Rome proffered him: He ſaid to his 
Officers who preſs'd him to arm them for the 
Defence of the City, that he would never grant 
the Prerogative of Citizens to Slaves, when he 
had taken it from Cams Marius; and that it 
would be a Violation of thoſe very Laws, for the 
Defence of which he had taken up Arms. 
inn and Marius, in the mean time, 
ſtreightned Rome very much, and the very Ar- 
my of Octavius was in a manner beſieg d. 
It was impoſſible to recall Sylla now at too 


great a Diſtance, and having his Hands full 


in the remoteſt Parts of 4% Minor againſt 
Mythridutes. So that the Senate could have 
Recourſe ohly to a Body of Forces com- 
manded by Cecilius Metellus, Son of him who 
had been ſtiled Numidicus, who was actually 
making War upon the Samnites, a courageous 
People; of old Enemies of the Roman Natme, 
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and who obſtinately ſuſtained the Remains of 
the Confederate War, which. we mentioned he- 


APP- | 
Alex. J. I. 
c. 16. 


The Senate, who knew the Ability and Cou- 
rage of that General, ſeat him Orders to termi. 
nate that War upon as honourable Conditions ay 
poſſible 3 to march his Army immediately back 
to relieve his Country ; and if he-could not clap 
up a Peace, even to leave his Troops under the 


Command of his Lieutenants, and to come him- 
ſelf to aſſiſt the Conſul in his Camp. Merellys 


hereupon ſends to the Generals of the Enemies 
to make Propoſals; but as in the Treaty he al. 
ways would preſerve the Dignity of the Roman 
Name, Marius arrived whilſt the Negotiation 
was carrying on flowly, and offered the San. 


mites ſuch advantageous Conditions, that they 


Plur. in 
Mario. 


declared in his Favour ; ſo that Metellus de- 


ſpairing of concluding that Peace, left his Forces 
8 his Lieutenants, and went himſelf to Octauiuss 
mp. . | 
. he Soldiers of that Conſul, who deſpisd 
him as much as they valued Metellus, de 
manded the latter loudly for their General ; and 
openly declared, that as ſoon as they ſhould have 
o brave a Man at their Head, they ſhould not 
fear repulſing all the Eftorts of their Ene- 
mies, and faving Rome and the Commonwealth, 
But Metellus, as modeſt as he was brave, re- 
fuſed thoſe ſeditious Applauſes with Indignation; 


he reproach'd the Soldiers with their want of 


Diſcipline ; and this he did with ſo much 
Severity, that moſt being provok'd at his Uſage, 


went over to Marius. Which ſhows, that in a 


Civil War, the Heads of Parties can never manage 
Soldiers too tenderly, becauſe their own Example 
makes them mutinous; and that — 
N 4 bf 
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they do not think themſelves guilty of ſerving 
againſt their Country, when they obey Generals, 
and lift into Troops of their own Nation. | 

Marius, to make the Diſorder in Rome ſtill 
greater, proclaim'd near the Walls of that City, 
that he would ſer all thoſe Slaves free who ſhould 
come to ſerve in his Army; which every Day drew 
a great Number thither. The Common People, on 
the other hand, who will have Bread, come whence 
it will, did londly complain, that the Senate, for 
their own private Intereſt, kept up a War which 
endanger'd their Wives and Children to ſtarve. 
Even the greateſt Number of thoſe Senators, 
who at firſt appear'd the moſt zealous, did now 

reſerve but a cold, tho' ſeeming outſide for the 

arty. And as ir is rare to meet with much 
Faith in a Civil War, becauſe of . the mutual 
Ties berween' the Two Parties, nothing elſe was 
ſeen bur Deſerters and ſecret Negociators, going 
to and fro between the City and the Camp, to 
make their private Agreements. | 

The Senare ſeeing its Party and Authority daily 
declining, and fearing a general Inſurrection, 
thought it time to come to a Parley. - Deputies 
were ſent to Cinna to make him ſome Overtures 
of Peace. Cine, before he would hear them, app. id. 
ſent to ask, Whether they had Orders to ac- ibid. 
knowledge him for one of the Conſuls of the 
Commonwealth; or whether they defign'd to 
; WH treat with him upon the Foot of a private Per- 

of WM fon? The Deputies having no Inſtructions touch- 
uch ing ſo nice a Point, return'd to the City for 
ge, Bl freſh Orders. The Senate, puzzled at Cnna 's Que- 
n 2 ſtion, ſcarce knew whar courſe to take. It ſeem'd 
age Wl unfeaſible ro depoſe fo honeſt a Man as Merulu, 
ple BY who had been rais'd to that Dignity without fo 
nly much as putting up for ir. Qs the other han d, 
| © Q 2 the 
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the People, preſs'd by Hunger, calf'd | loudly for 
Bread; ànd it was to be fear d, would let the 
Enemy into the City. Merula's Generoſity belpd 
the Senate out; of himſelf he laid down the 
Conſulſhip, and by his Demiſſion, the Senate, 
being free of their laſt Obligation, ſent new De- 
puties to Cinna, as to a Conſul of the Roman 
State. Cnna receiv'd them in his Tribunal with 
all the Tokens of the Firſt Magiſtrate of the 
Commonwealth. The Deputies invited him, in 
the Name of the Senate, to enter Rome; and in- 
to the Functions of his Dignity ; and ſtipulated 
no other Conditions with him, than that he 
would be pleas'd to ſpare the Blood of his Fel. 
low-Citizens, and to take an Oath, that he would 
put none of them to. Death but according to 
Law, and conformably to the uſual Courſe of 
Juſtice. Gnna refus'd to take that Oath ; but 
he proteſted, that he would never give his Conſent 


to the Death of any Citizen. He even ſent word 


to the Conſul Ocfavius, that he would not do 
amiſs to retire ſomewhat from Rome till all was 
ſertled peaceably. Marius was ſtanding next to 
Cinna's Tribunal ; he did not ſpeak to the Depu- 
ties; but his Silence, a fierce Look, and his Eyes 
ſparkling with Rage, told them fufficiently, that 
that Man, always furious in his Revenge, 
breathed nothing but Blood and Slaughter. 

Metellus, ſeeing the Affairs of Rome deſpe- 
Tate, would not enter the Town. He rather 
choſe to baniſh himſelf from his Country, than 
to own Cinna's Authority; and he retired into 
Liguria towards the Sea-{ide. - OFavizs, on the 
contrary, proteſted, that ſince he was Conſul, 
he would not quit the City : He. placed him- 
felf in his Conſular Habit on his Tribunal, ſur- 
rounded with his Lictors; and there he reſolved 
+ Es | t0 
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to expect whatever Fate the Enemies ſhould 
aſſign him. | 
inna and Marius advanc'd to the Gates of 
Rome at the Head of their Forces. Cinna enter'd 
firſt, accompanied with his Guards; but Ma- 
rius halted at the Gate, and when his Friends in- 
treated him to enter, he told them, that fince 
he had been baniſh'd by a Publick Decree, it 
was neceſſary he ſhould be recall'd by a like one. 
Thar cruel and ſavage Man ſtill made a Shew of 
bearing ReſpeCt to the Laws: They were obliged, 
in Compliance with him, to call the People toge- 
ther in the Forum ; but ſcarce had two or three 
Tribes given their Votes, when he, impatient to 
ſatisfy his cruel Temper, and thinking the Cere- 
mony too long, threw off the Mask, and fell 
upon the City with a Band of his Serjeants, mur- 
thering ſuch as he had nam d to them, where-ever 
they found them. Cas, and Lucius Fulius, 
Serranus, P. Lentulus, C. Numitorius, M. Be- 
hius Craſſus, all Senators of great Note, were 
murdered in the Streets, and the firſt that were 
ſacrificed to Marins's Reſentment. He caus'd 
their Heads ro be carried and laid upon the 
Roftrum. And as if he deſigned to carry his Re- 
venge even beyond Death, he ordered that their 


mangled Bodies ſhould be left in the Street, to 


be devoured by Dogs. Of the. Two Conſuls, 
OZavins was killed on his Tribunal, contrary 
to Cinna's Promiſe ; and Alerula, knowing he 
was proſcribed, had his Veins open'd, ro rob his 
Enemy of the cruel Pleaſure of determining the 
kind of his Death. But as he was a Prieſt of Fup- 
ter, and that by the Laws of their Religion, it 


was not lawful for Perſons of that Character to 


die with the Mitre on their Heads, they found 


after his Deceaſe a Writing, expreſſing, that be- 
| Q 2 fcre 
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fore he died, he had had the Precaution to lay 
down that ſacted Ornament, that he might not 
(hid he) profane it with his Blood. Marcus 
Antonius, whoſe ſheltering Place had been diſco- 
vered by Marius his Serjeants, was murdered 
next: He was a noted Senator, of a Plebeian 
Family, and who pretended to derive his Origin 
from one Anthon, Son of Hercules; but his Fa. 
mily was become more illuſtrious from this Sem- 
tor, who had been Conſul and Cenfor, and was repu- 
ted the beſt Orator of his Time. Puintus Catulus, 
another Conſular and famous for his Victory over 
the Cimbri, in which he ſhared with that Tyrant Ma. 
71s, having underſtood that he was proſcribed, ſhut 
himſelf up in a Room, and there ſtifled himſelf 
with the Vapour of Charcoal, that he had order'd 
to be brought thither. Rome ſaw every Day 
ſome of her worthieſt Citizens periſh, whom 
Marius's Ruffians murdered without any Mercy, 
That Band of furious Slaves, whom he had 
made the Inſtruments of his Vengeance, did 
nothing elſe but murder the Heads of Families, 
plunder their Houſes, raviſh the Women, and 
carry off Children. At the leaſt Sign of Alarius, 
they ſtabb'd ſuch as came before him: They 
had even Orders to kill all thoſe on the Spot, to 
whom he did not return their Salute; 10 that 
his very Officers and Friends never came near 

him but in fear, and uncertain of their Fate. 
Amidſt ſo much Blood ſhed, Marius uſed to 
complain that the chief Victim had eſcap d him, 
and that his Vengeance was imperfect, ſince he 
could not extend it to Sy/la himſelf: But that 
General was both too diſtant and too powerful 
to have any thing to fear from the Cruelty of 
his Enemy. The Ty rant, to give vent to his Rage 
9 endev 
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endeavoured to hurt him in what he knew the moſt 

ſenſible to him. He cauſed his Wife Mere/la to 

be ſtrictly enquired after, who was a Daughter 

of Metellus Numidicus, as "likewiſe his Chil- 

dren, to put them to Death. It was by a mere 

lucky Accident they eſcap d the Fury of that 

Monſter. The principal Friends of Sy“ got 

them out of Rome, and conducted them as far 

as his Army. Marius, enrag d at their Flight, 

extended his Vengeance upon the moſt inſen- 

ſible and inanimate Things. He cauſed his Houſe 

to be raz d, and his Goods to be confiſcated ; 

and whilſt Sy was adding large Provinces and 

Kingdoms to the Roman State, he was not 

alham'd of having him declard an Enemy. of 

the Commonwealth. The Senate, who knew 

how to call any thing Law, and adapt their 

Decrees to the Pleaſure of the prevailing Party, 

made no Difficulty to declare him guilty. They 

revok'd all the Laws which they had paſs'd 

during his Conſulſhip; ready to do the ſame 

with Marizs's Decrees, if the oppoſite Party 

got uppermoſt. Cnna and Marius got them- Tear of 

ſelves at the ſame time choſen Conſuls for the Rome, 

Year enſuing, thereby to ſtrengthen themſelves 567. 

with the Authority of that Sovereign Magiſtracy 

againſt the Reſentment and the Armies of Sylla, 

whoſe Return into Italy they much dreaded. 

And indeed his Wife, Children, Friends, and 

all thoſe that were proſcribed, and had fled to his 

| Camp, ſollicited and intreated him daily to turn 

he bis Arms againſt his private Enemies, and to 

free his Country of rhoſe Tyrants, who ſo 

long had oppreſs'd it. But Sylla, ſuperior to his 

of MW Private Reſentments, thought it more honourable 

to fight the Enemies of the State, than to ruin 

the Affairs of the Commonwealth on purpoſe to 

indulge a precipitate and private Revenge; _ 
4 he 
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hereſoly'd to make an end of his'Foreigii Ene. 


my, before he turn d againſt his Domeftick Foe; 


In the mean time, he wrote a long Letter to the 


app. 


Ih c18, 


Senate, wherein with a lively Stile he recited 


his Services, and the Injuries done him, and 


ended it with Complaints mix d with Threats 
* You know, Conſcript Fathers, ſaid he, all 
© the Labours we have undergone in different 
« Climates' for the Service of: the Com- 
cc monwealthi. As Queſtor in Numidlia, Mrlitz. 
4 ry Tribune in the -Cimbrian War, Lieutenant 


General in Ci/icia, Prætor in the Confederate 


* War, and now" as Proconſul againſt Myrhri. 


dates, I have always fought your Battels with 


<* Succels. I have vanquiſh d in many Engage. 
de ments the Generals of that powerful Foe of 


de the Roman Name. I have drove his Garriſons 


£© out of all Greece, and hope ſoon to confine 


* him to his ancient Dominions of the King. 


dom of Pontus. He added, that for a Re- 


Ward of his Services, the Senate, at the Inſtiga- 


tion of his Enemies, had ſet a Price upon his 


Head; his Friends had been put to Death; his 


Wife and Children forc'd to fly from Rome, to 


ſave their Lives; his Houfe had been -pull'd 
down ; his Eſtate confiſcated}; and the Laus 
abrogated which he had enadted during his Con- 
ſulſhip. But that he hoped ſoon to return to 
Rome at the Head of his powerful and victorious 
Army; and that then he would have his Re- 
venge both for his private and Publick Injuries. 

This Letter, and the News daily arriving from 


Sy/le's Army, that that General pound to turn 


his Arms againſt the two Conſuls, gave them a 
great deal of Uneaſineſs. Marius, loaded with 
Vears, and his Body exhauſted with the Hard- 


ſnips ſuſtained in War, fear d he ſhould be 


oblig d 
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oblig'd to take the Field again; and was more 


averſe to it, when he conſider d, that he ſhould _ 
meet a powerful Enemy, a great General, always 
ſucceſsful, yet in the Vigor of his Life; who was 


expeditious, diligent, and unwearied ; and who 
had drove him out of Rome once before. 
He called to mind all his paſt Misfor- 
tunes, his Flight, his Baniſhment, rhe Dangers 
he had run by Sea and Land; and dread- 
ed being expoſed to the ſame Hazards again 
in ſo advanc'd-, an Age. Theſe | melancholy 
Thoughts continually beſet him, and made him 
incapable of Sleep. It was to procure that, 
and to divert thoſe diſmal Thoughts, that he 
abandon d himſelf to exceſſive Drinking. He 
endeavour'd to drown his Cares in Wine, and he 
neyer thought himſelf eaſy but when he had loſt 
his Reaſon. This new kind of Life, and his 
great Exceſſes, caus d him a Pleureſy, of which 
he died on the Seventeenth Day of his Seventh 


Conſulſhip. One Hiſtorian ſeems to intimate, c. piſo 
that he haſten d his own End; but doth not tell in Plut. 


in what manner. He only relates, that Marius, 


one Evening after Supper walking with ſome of 


his Friends, did for a long while d iſcourſe them 
upon the chief Events of his Life; and that 
after he had related all that he had experienc'd 


and felt of good and bad Fortune, he added, 


that he thought it unwiſe in a Man of his Years 
to truſt any longer to ſo inconſtant a Goddeſs. 
That having ended that Diſcourſe, he embrac d 
all about him with a Tenderneſs very uncommon 
to him; that he went thereupon to Bed, where 
he died a few Days afterwards. 

TA C 62 
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BOOK XI. 


After the Deceaſe of Marius, C. Marius his Sn 
unites firmly with Cinna and Valerius. Flaccyz, 
This laſt having been declared Conſul, croſſes 

over into Aﬀfia' with an Army againſt Mythii. 

dates, pretending that the War which Sylli 
made upon hin, was without the Approbation 
Ihe Senate. Fimbria, Lieutenant to Valerius 
Flaccus, Kills his General, Sylla makes Peace 
wh Mythridates, and marches againſt Fim- 
bria, who, abandon'd by bis Soldiers, runs hin- 
ei through. Sylla returns into Italy, where 
be finds an Army ſuperior to his own, and con. 
manded by experienced Officers, headed by 
IL. Corn. Scipio, and C. Julius Norbanus, he 
Two Cnſuls for that Year. With Cunning and 

Money he debauches Scipio's Army to his Party; 
and triumphs over that of Norbanus by his V+ 

Jour. Toitne Marius 7s choſen Conſul. It 
challenges Sylla 1 a Battel, and is defeated. 
He ſhuts bimſelf up in Preneſte, where his 

Antagoniſi beſieged him. After the Ruin of 
his Party, Preneſte is at laſt obliged to ſur- 

render to ibe Viltorious Sylla. Marius en. 

deavours to get off by ſubterrancous Puſ- 
ſages, together with a young Samnite, whv 
commanded the Troops of his Nation- in the 
Town ; but having found no Iſſue, thoſe Two 

. Generals mutually kill each other. Sylla de- 

cClared perpetual Diftator ; rids bimſelf 9. his 

8 8 ne- 
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Enemies by - cruel Proſcriptions. He diveſte 
| himſelf of the Sovereign Power, and dies a 
2 private Man. M. Emilius Lepidus, who du- 


ring Sylla's Life, had been attach'd to the Pa- 


trician Party, becomes the. Head of the Ple- 
beian, after the Death of the Dictator. Ha- 
ving had the Government of Gallia Cifal- 
pina at the expiration of his. Conſulſhip, he 
's Som raiſes an Army there, with which he comes to 
Cccus, encomp cloſe + + Rome, where be is defeated 
roſſes by Catulus. He retreats into Sardinia, and 
thri- dies there, Pompey ie ſent to Spain, where 
Syll aſter ſome ill Succeſſes againſt Sertorius, he has 
ation at 75 the Glory of ending tbat War, by cau- 
erius ſing Perpenna's Head to be cut off. An Army 
race of Slaves commanded by Spartacus obtain ſeve- + 


Fim- ral Victories over the Roman Legions. They 

him- are defeated by Craſſus, and their General 

here Ad. The Pyrate War ended by Pompey. 

con. | i 

0 1 greateſt Number of the Roman Citi- 

the Zens thought they came to Life the ſecond 

and Time, when they heard Marius was dead. But 

iy; WM their Joy was of a ſhort Continuance, for they 

. foon perceiv'd that they had only chang d their 

Ie: Tyrant. Young Marius inherited his Father's 

ted. Cruelty, as well as his Power; and he celebrated 

his WY bis Funeral with the Death of many Senators, 
ho had eſcap'd the firſt Fury of his Proſcription. 

ar. This young Man enter d into a cloſe League with 

cn. Unna, and perſuaded Valerius Flaccus into it, 

% who was a Creature of Marius. They even Tear of 
oh» got him named to ſucceed him in the Conſular Rome, 


Dignity ; and. this new Magiſtrate, to gain the 667 
Favour of the Multitude, propos'd a Law which 
declared Debtors free upon paying to their Credi- 
his WI tors the fourth Part of the Principal. Ty 
ne 12 after- 
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afterwards conſulted. how they ſhould prevent 
Sllas Return; and for that End agreed to ſen] 
an Army into 4% againſt Mythridates, unde 


Pretence, that the War which 9a had made 


upon him, was difown'd by the Commonwealth; 
and that the Authority of that General, Pro- 
Acrib'd by /a Decree of the Senate, was ille 
gal. Unna made Valerius ſenſible, that it ws 
their common Intereſt, that he fhould take tha 
Task upon him; and he flatter d him with th: 
Hopes, that Sylla's Soldiers, ſeeing a Conſul in 


thoſe Parts, would ſoon deſert to his Eagles; 9 


at leaſt, that his Army would keep that of / 


in ſome Awe, and retard their March to 1ra/y, if 


J ſo near him. 


he had the Boldneſs to attempt ir, while he wz 
Valerius march'd from Rome with Two Le. 
gions. He was a Man of a haughty and violent 
Spirit, proud of his new Dignity ;. cruel in puniſh: 
ing the private Soldiers, and odious to the Officers, 
whom he treated with too much Scorn : He was 


incapable of Gratitude, becauſe he aſcribed all 


the Complaiſance, that was ſhown him, to the 
mere Fear of his Power and Reſentment. As 


Gnna was not much convinc'd of his Abilities, 


he appointed for his Lieutenant a Senator, call d 


Finbria, to aſſiſt him, being as much eſteem 
by the Army for his Valour, as Valerius was hated 


for his harſh Temper. Theſe Two Chiefs were 
not long together before they fell out. The 
Lieutenant, ſenſible of the want of Abilities in 


his General, did not ſufficiently reſpect his Dig: 


nity ; and the Conſul, no ways regarding the 
Merit of an Officer of fo great Diſtinction as Fin. 


bria was, was for turning Military Subordination 


into ſlaviſh Obedience. The Tranſition from 
this to Broils and Animoſities was eaſy 0 and 
2 N caxc⸗ 
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thridates and his 
doſe. upon that Prince himſelf, whom, after a 
Defeat, he forc'd to abandon Pergamus, the Ca- 
pital of his Empire, and to retreat to Pitane, a 
lirong Place, where he could receive nn by 
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rce were they arriv'd in A/ia, but their Miſun- 
gerſtand ing was open, and ſhow d it ſelf on oc- 
alion of ſome Quarters which the Queſtor of 


the Army and Fimbria contended for. The Con- App. Alex. 
ful joyfully laid hold of this Opportunity to de bello 


humble his Lieutenant, and gave it for the 


Queltor. Finbria, enrag d at this Preference, c. . 


threatned him publickly to quit the Service. 
Valerius, to ſhow him that he could do without 
him, gave his Poſt that Inſtant to another, This 
ſecond Aﬀront made Fimbria quite mad. The 
Soldiers, who lov'd him, reſented the Injury 
that was done him; the whole Army roſe 
up in a tumultuous Manner. Valerius. inſtead 
0 uſing his Authority, and hy his Preſence 
endeavouring to bring them to their Duty, 
fed in a cowardly manner; and that General de- 
ſerting his own Army, threw himſelf ito a neigh- 
bouring Town, and hid himſelf at the Bottom 
of a Well. Fimbria, led away by his Paſ- 
fon, purſues him, enters the Place, got him 
our of the Well, and with his own Hands 
kills his Conſul and his General. To for- 
tify. himſelf againſt Cinna's Reſentment, he 
causd the whole Army to take an Oath to him, 
perſuaded that he ſhould at any time get himſe 
declar d guiltleſs, as long as he ſhould be at the 
Head of his Legions; and that the bare Appre - 
henfion of his going over to Sy//a's Party, would 
make them connive at his Crime. | 


Lieutenants. 


© 4 3. 


As he was a Man of Courage, and a great Ge- IdemApp. 
neral, he obtained great Advantages over My- 3 | 
He follow'd e 
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Sea. Fimbria nevertheleſs beſieg'd him there; bit 


having no Fleet to ſhut up the Harbour, he 


wrote to Lucullus, who commanded that df 


Fylla, to ſail up to it, and to contribute, no. 


- withſtanding the Difference of Parties, to the 


taking of the greateſt Enemy of the Romy 
State. Mythridates had been infallibly undone, i 
this Lieutenant of Sylla would have acted in Con- 
junction with Fimbria. But for all the Honour 
he wou d havegain'd by the taking of ſo great; 
Monarch, he did not think fit to undertake any 
thing without the Knowledge of his Genen. 
Perhaps too he made a Scruple to have the leit 
Correſpondence with a Man who had fo lately 
murdered his Conſul. So that Mithridates not 
being obſtructed on the Sea-fide, got out of the 
Place, arid continued the War with various Suc- 
ceſſes againſt Fimbria and Sylla too. 

The latter had in leſs than Three Years retaken 
all the Towns of Greece ; defeated Taxiles, A,. 
chelaus, and Doriles, Generals of Mrrhridates, 
who commanded in Bæotia an Army of above 


2 Hundred thoufand Men, in two General Bartels 
near Cheronea and Orchomenee, And he van 


quiſh'd thoſe formidable Armies with no more 
than Fifteen Thouſand Men, and at a Time when 
he could hope for no Supplies from Rome, where 
the Party of Marius reign d. But as a proſpe- 
rous War never fails of ſupplying the Victor 


with Neceſſaries, his Victories had brought ino 


his Camp Plenty of every thing that was good 


and valuable. His Army increas'd, Men came 
from all Parts to fight under his Banners, and Af 
was an inexhauſtible Treaſury to him. Hl, 
with thoſe Supplies, and ar the Head of a victo- 
rious Army, might have carried his Conquelts a 
great way,” if his Uneaſineſs about the cow 

2 . actions 
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actions at Rome, and the Deſire of raiſing his 
Party again, had not outweigh ed in his Mind the 
Advantages which he might reaſonably promiſe 
himſelf from the Continuation of this War. He 
had firmly reſolv d however not to quit Aſia, be- 
fore he had forc'd his Enemy either by Arms or 
2 Treaty into the Bounds of his ancient Do- 
minions. Whilſt he was thus deliberating with 
himſelf, Mithridates, who on his fide was not 
leſs violently diſturb'd in Mind, and who fear d 
that ſo great a General, and ſo fortunate in all his 
Undertakivgs, ſhould ' drive him quite out of 
Aſie, ſent private Orders to Archelaus, one of his 
Generals, to endeavour to clap up a Peace upon 
any Terms. 


Archelans made ſome Overtures to He by Plat. in 
means of a Merchant, who, on account of Trade, ) Ila. 


hal free Acceſs to both the Camps. A Nego- 
ciation was ſet on foot inſenſibly, and the Two 
Generals, after ſome Preliminaries ſettled, met 
in a Place they had agreed upon. Archelaus, 
not ignorant how much it imported Syl/2 ro be 
at Liberty to go for Italy, propos d him to unite. 
his Intereſts with thoſe of Mythridates; and 
that his Maſter would ſupply him with Money, 
Troops, and Shipping, to make War upon Gans 
and Marius. We 
Hylla, without ſeeming to reſent ſuck Propo- 
fals, did on his fide adviſe him to withdraw 
himfelf from the Slavery he liv'd in under an 
imperious and cruel Prince. He propos d he 
ſhould: take upon him the Title of King in his 
Government, and offer d to procure him the 
Name and Advantages of an Ally, and à Friend 
of the Romans, if he would deliver into his Hands 
Authridater Fleet which he commanded. Arche- 
luus rejected this Propoſal with Scorn, and gave 


the 
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tis. 


very ill of him to think him capable of ſuch 2 
treacherous Action. When Sy//a taking upon him 
that air of greatneſs and dignity ſo natural to the 
Romans , © It being but a Slave, (ſaid he,) or 
Wat leaſt but an officer of a Barbarian King, 
** you think it a baſe Action to quit the Service 
of your Maſter ; How durſt you be ſo bold a; 
** to propoſe the relinquiſhing the Intereſt of the 
* Commonwealth to ſuch a Roman as Syll) 
Do you take Things to be upon the Level be. 
** twixt us? Have you forgot my Victories 
* Have you forgot, that you are the ſame Arche. 
* laus, whom I have defeated in /T'wo Battles; 
and whom after the laſt I forced to. go hide 
ce himſelf in the moraſſes of Orehom n. 

Archeluus, ſtartled at ſo haughty an anſwer, was 
no longer the ſame during all that Negociation: 


= Sylla got the better of him, and like one animated 


by Victory, dictated the Terms of the Treaty. He 


told him, that if Mithridates would have Peace, that 
Prince muſt quit A/ Minor and Paphlagonia; 
reſtore Bythinia to Nicomedes, and Cappadocia to 
Ariobarganes; pay the Romans Two Thouſand 
Talents for the Charges of the War, and deliver 
Seventy Galleys into their Hands. Upon theſe 


Conditions, Sy/la oblig d himſelf, on his Side, 


to get Mithridates confirmed by the Senate in the 
Poſſeſſion of all his other Dominions, and decla- 
red a Friend and Ally of the Roman People. The 


Treaty being concluded on theſe Terms, an Ac- 


count of the Articles was ſent to Mythridates. 
That Prince returned it immediately back to Sl 


by his Ambaſſadors, who told him, That their 


Maſter wou'd willingly ſign it, but that he cou d 
not part either with Paphiagonia, nor his Gallies. 
Sula anſwered them ſternly; ou ſay, = 5 'y- 
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ok it N ridates will retain Paphlagonia, and refuſes to 


* 


ich a ſurrender the Gallies to me; to me, who have 5 


hin Reaſon to expect he ſhou d throw himſelf at my 
) the! Feet, to thank me for not cutting off the Hand 
) or Myith which he has murder'd ſo many Roman Ci- 
Ling, Ml tizens. But he may perhaps ſpeak in another 
rvice MW Tone, if I can but meet with him. The Am- 


Id as baſſadors confounded, anſwered not a ſingle Word. 


" the But Archelaus taking him by the Hand, intreated 
yl? WM him to moderate his Anger. He only defired 
be. MW Time of him to go to the King his Maſter, and 
ies > aſſur'd him, that he wou'd bring the Ratification 


che. of the Treaty with him, or kill himſelf” in his 


les; Preſence. | 44 [A | 
hide Archelaus, having obtain'd Sy//a's Word for 
W ſuperſeding Hoſtilities, made great haſte ; and 
was being come before Mithridates, he fo livelily de- 
ion: ſcrib d the Strength of the Enemy, and the Dan- 
ted gers he expos d himſelf” to, by continuing the 
He War againſt fo great a General, that his Maſter, 
that though as inveterate as ever againſt the Romans, 
1a ; ¶ was ſoon made ſenſible, that it was his Intereſt to 
2 t0 il ſuſpend, at leaſt for a-while, the Execution of 
and his vaſt Defigns; to wait till ſome favourable 


Incident freed him of Sy//a, and put him in a 
Condition to reſume the War with a better Pro- 


de, ſpect of Succeſs. With that Intent he ſent 

the Achelaus back again to Sy/la, to aſſure him, that 

la. he was coming himſelf with the Ratification of 
he the whole Treaty; and only wiſh'd to have an 

ic. Opportunity to diſcourſe him, before he return'd 

1 to Italy. Mithridates wanted this Interview, 
11d 


becauſe his Peace with Sy/l2 did not free him of 
the War which Fimbria carried on againſt him; 
and he wanted to conſult with him; in what 
es. manner he ſhould deal with this Adventurer, who 
„ not acknowledge Sy/la's Authority. © + 

1 R Sylla 


Two Great Generals, who might in one ſingle 
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- Syllg having agreed to this Interview, the 
ko at Dardamum, a Town of Tyoas. Mit, 
dates approaching the Roman General, held out 
his Hand to him, as a Token of his Friendſhip, 
Sy/la, before he made any Return to this Civility, 
ask d him, Whether he accepted of the Peace 
upon the ſame Conditions that Archelaus had 
agreed to? Mithridates, aſtoniſh'd at the Pride 
and Haughtineſs of the Romas General, after 
having ſaid ſome things to juſtify the War he 
had begun, declared, that he ratify d the Trey 
in all its Parts. Hereupon Sula embraced him, 
and preſented Ariobar ſanes and Nicomedes to 


him, whoſe Reſtoration he had ſtipulated in the 


Treaty. He aſſured him at the ſame time, that 
he wou'd ſoon put Fimbria out of a Condition to 
give him any further Uneaſineſs. They after: 


wards parted , having given each other ſome ey. 


ternal Marks of Eſteem and Friendſhip, which 
are ſo inſincere among the Great, and chiefly be- 


tween Engmies newly reconciled- 


However advantageous this Treaty was to the 
Romans, and chiefly to Syl/a; yet did his Forces 
murmur greatly againſt it. The Soldiers, who 


had not the ſame Reaſons, as their General, to 


return to Italy, complain d that he did not finiſh 
overcoming an Enemy, who was no longer in a 
Condition to reſiſt him. 3 

Sylla, to juſtify his Conduct, made them ſen- 


fible, that if he had rejected the Propoſals of 


Peace, Mithridates, upon his Refuſal, wou d not 
have fail'd to agree with Fimbria; and that if 
thoſe Two Enemies had join d their Forces, they 


would have obliged him, either to abandon his 


Conqueſts, or to venture a Battel againſt Troops 
much ſuperior in Number, and commanded by 


Day 
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Day have wreſted from him the Fruits of all 
his Victories. bl | 
Hl then march d ſtrait againſt Fimbria, and 
mark'd out his Camp very near his. He then 
immediately ſent him a Summons, to ſurrender 
up to him, as Proconſul, the Command of an 
Army, which he had obtain'd by the blackeſt o 
Crimes, without the Conſent either of the Senate, 
or the Roman People. Fimbria ſent him word, 
That his Authority was equally illegal, and 
that every body was acquainted with the Decrees 
made againſt him at Rome. Then the Two Generals 
applied themſelves to the fortifying of their 
mps: But as the Soldiers of both Parties were 
of the ſame Nation, and moſt of the ſame City, 
inſtead of charging each other when they met in 
foraging, they ſaluted one another courteouſly, 
Some came even ſecretly from Fimbria's Camp, 
unknown to their Officers, into that of Sa, ta 
ke their Friends and Kindred. Theſe clandeſtine 
Viſits occaſioned at laſt Frmbria's Ruin. Sylla's 
Soldiers, inſtructed by their General, won thoſe 
of Fimbria by under-hand Preſents. Theſe, be- 
ing return'd, corrupted others: Many taking Ad- 
vantage of the Night, got ſaſe out of their own 
Camp to that of the Enemy. The Deſertion be- 
came almoſt general - The Traitors fearing no 
longer either Reproach or Puniſhment, carried off 
their Colours, and by whole Companies deſerted, 
to Sylla, Fimbria finding himſelf berray'd and 
abandon'd by the greateſt Part of his Army, ſent 
to demand an Interview with Sy//a. But that 
General inveſted with the Proconſular Dignity, 
not thinking it became him to put himſelf upon 
the Level with an Adventurer, only ſent one of 
his Officers to him, call'd Rutilius. Fimbria at firſt 
complain d bitterly, * a ſhou d refuſe that 
2 f 
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to one of his Fellow-Citizens, which he had 
ranted to a Barbarian King : And after having 
Rid ſome things to juſtify himſelf concerning the 
Murder of the Conſul Valerius, he asked Rutili 
us, what Favour he might expect at Sy//a's Hands? 
The Officer anſwered him, That 'Sy/la, as Pro- 
conſul, demanded him to depart forthwith out of 
a Province, of which the Government belong 
to him. He added, with a Coldneſs mix d with 
Diſdain, That he ſhould have Leave to go to the 
Sea-fide to imbark ſomewhere. Fimbria Judging 
from ſo harſh an Anſwer, that his Death was 
reſolv'd upon, anſwer'd him reſolutely, That he 
knew a ſhorter Way ; and at the fu time run 
himſelf through with his own Sword. But the 
Wound not proving mortal, he ordered one of 
his Slaves to diſpatch him, who immediately 


Kill'd himſelf upon his Maſter's Body. The Re. 


mainder of his Forces lifted in Sas Army; 
and that General leaving the Care of the Affairs 
of Aſia to Lucullus, began to march his Army 
towards Italy. | | 

As ſoon as the Two Conſuls, Cinna and Corby, 
heard of his Coming, they ordered young Mar: 
us, and other Heads of their Party, to raiſe 
Forces, and recruit the Legions ; they required 
the Aſſiſtance of the Samnites, and form'd diffe- 
rent Armies to oppoſe their common Enemy. 
Inna was refolv'd to meet him before he enter d 
Traly, and to carry the Seat of the War into Da. 
matia. He immediately caus d fome Forces to be 


tranſported thither ; but the reſt of his Army re- 


fufing to go on board, it occaſion d a Mutiny in 
his Camp. During the Tumult, a Soldier, who 
was one of the chief Ringleaders, whom he 


wou'd have put under Arreſt, run him through 


- 


with his Sword, and Kill'd him. Carbo ſeeing 


him- 
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himſelf _depriv'd of his Colleague, under various 
Pretences Prevented the Election of another 
Conſul in Unna's room, that he might be ſole 
Maſter of the Adminiſtration. 
ſole Conſul till the End of that Year, when La- 
cius Scipio and Norbanus ſucceeded him. 

In the mean time, Sylla continued his March; 
and after many and long Fatigues, and d ifferent 
Imbarkations, he arrived at Duraa go, others ſay 
at Patras, where he found the Fleet that was to 
tranſport his Forces to Italy: But before he let 
them imbark, he call d them all together. Af- 
ter having extoll'd the Valour and good Behavi- 
our, which every Soldier and Officer had ſhowed 
during the whole Courſe of the Aſian War; he 
gave them by ſome Innuendo's to underſtand , 
that he was ſomewhat ſuſpicious, they wou d be 
apt to diſperſe as ſoon as they ſhou'd find them- 
ſelves on their Native Shore. But his Soldiers, 
mov d to ſee him fear any thing from them that 
was derogatory from the Love they bore their 
General, took a new Oath, promiſing to follow 
his Colours as long as the Civil War ſhould laſt. 
They even aſſur d him, they would never violate 
the Military Diſcipline ; and each offer'd to de- 
poſit in his Hands, all the Gold and Silver they 
had gain'd in the War againſt Mithridates, as a 
Pledge of their Faith. 

Sila refus d their Offer; he return'd them 
Thanks, and gave them Hopes that they ſhou'd 
be nobly rewarded. He landed ſoon afterwards 


He continued 
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at * Brunduſium, without meeting with any Ob- „ grindes; 


ſtacles from the Enemy. There the Army ſtay d 
a while to recover themſelves of the Fatigues of 
the Sea, and then began their March in Search of 
the Enemy. 


R 3 Mete l. 
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be Hiſtory of the Revolutions 
Metellut Pius, who under the Conſulate of 
Ofavizs had retired into Liguria, during the Ty. 
ranny of Old Marius, join d Sula s Army with z 
handſome Body of Troops, which he eaſily raisd 
by means of the general Eſteem he had acquired 
among the Soldiers. He commanded them as 1 
Proconſul, according to the Uſe of thoſe Days, 
which left that Title to all that had not been in 
Rome from the Time of their being inveſted with 
that Dignity. 
SFpylla, who bore no ſuperior Title, receiv'd him 
as his Colleague, though, on Account of the Si- 
3 of his Forces, and the Glories of his 
ictories, he [til] retain'd the chief Command. 
Marcus Craſſus, a Patrician, of the Houſe of 
Licinia, proſcribd by Marius and Cinna, had 
join d him before. As ſoon as Sy//a enter d Ia. 
2 he gave him a Commiſſion to go into the 
ountry of the Marſi, to make new Levies 
there. But as he cou d not get thither without 
paſſing through ſeveral Places, where Parts of 
the Enemy's Army were quartered, he defired a 
Guard thither. But that General, who was wil- 
ling to accuſtom his Officers to bold Enterprize, 


plut, in ànſwer d him ſhort : I give you 75 Guards your 
N. Craſſo. Father, your Brother, your Kindred and Friends, 


who have been murder'd by our Tyrants, and 
whoſe Death I come to revenge. Croſſes, mov d 
at this Diſcourſe, departed immediately, got {att 
through ſeveralyBodies of the Enemies Forces; 
rais'd a great Number of Troops by his Credit, 
and that of his Friends; came back with them to 
Ola, and ſhared with him all the Dangers, as 
well as the Glory, of this War. But of all the 
Succours, which came to him from ſeveral Parts 
of Italy, lla was pleas d with none fo much, as 


thoſe that Cn. Pompeius, afterwards __ the 
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Great, brought to him. He was not yet Three el. pat. 

and Twenty Years old; yet without any publick J. 2. c.18. 
Character did he raiſe an Army in the Picenum *, *TheMark 
where his Father had a great many Vaſſals and of Anconũ. 


Friends; and he made almoſt all the Towns of 
that Diſtri& declare for Sy//a. His Army 
fſted of Three Legions: Brutus, one of the 
Heads of the contrary Party, 2 his Paſ- 
fage : The Two Armies e . Brutus his 


8 Horſe, molt of em Gauls, charg d firſt. Pom- 


xy ſet his Cavalry againſt them; and advancing 
himſelf at the Head of a Squadron, kill'd the 
Commander of the Gazxls with his Javelin. He 
then fell on, Sword in Hand, upon thoſe Squa- 
drons terrified at the Fall of their Chief. That 
Cavalry being puſh'd vigorouſly, was drove back 
upon their own Foot, who thereby. were broke : 
Brutus, with all his Endeavours, cou'd not 
get em to rally again; and 145 , After havit 
cut Part of 'em down, and diſpers'd the teſt, 
open d himſelf a Paſſage, and join d Syl/a. - 
That General, ſeeing this young Roman arrive 
1t the Head of his Victorious Army, alighted off 
his Horſe to do him the more Honour, and em- 
brac d him tenderly. All were altoniſh' a 2 
Syla, the proudeſt among the Romans, ſhou' 
give a Youth, who had yet no Seat in the Senate, 
the Title of Imp 8 


erator, an Honour uſually be- 
ſtow d in thoſe Days on none but Tuch Generals 
of the Commonwealth, as. had obtain'd fome 
conſiderable 18 But He, without heeding 
the Laws and Cuſtoms (0) Military Diſcipline; 
thought, that in the Circumſtances he was then 
in, it was buying a Man of that. Credit very 
cheap, ſince it coſt him only an empty Title of 
Honour: And indeed he ever been in more 
Nank.of een ee brought back 
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- with kim from Af above Thirty Thoufand Men 


8 and his Enemies had * 450 Enſigns in their 


ſeveral Camps and Gariſons, befides their C2. 
valry; and thoſe commanded by Fifteen Gene. 


. ral Officers, at whoſe Head were L. Cornelius &i. 


WY: 5 | s * oF 
8 '2 48 
L 1 $4 * 
Men. 
[ 


Year of 
Rome, 
670. 


.. po, and C. Junius Norbanus, 


7 * 


C. Junius J vho as Conſuls for 

that Year had the chief Authority.” 
© Theſe Armies even increaſed daily, through 
the Fear People were in of Has Reſentment 
No body doùbted but he wou d revenge himſelf 

_ cruelly, and wou'd ſpill a vaſt deal of Blood, if 
he'cou'd malter Rome: And although there were 
{till Two Parties in the Ciry; that of the Senate 
and that of the People; a Fear of the Enemy 
without, and their common Intereſt, which is 
the ſureſt Bond of Union, made them all agree 


againſt a Power they dread een. 

Sula, as well vers d in Intrigues and' ſecret 
Negotiations, as in Military Affairs, ſeeing him. 
elf ſurrounded with ſo many different Armies, 
Joined Cunning to his Valour. L. Scipio, one of 
Hie Conſuls, was incamp'd very near him: He 
Jent to him, to make him ſome Overtures ; and 
in Order to perſuade him to an Agreement, his 


Deputies repreſented artfully to him, Thar 91 


was very much griev'd at the Calamities to 
which the Commonwealth muſt be-expos'd by a 
Civil. War, which ever Party . prevailed ; and 
that he only deſir'd, in Order to enable him to 
lay down his Arms with Honour, ' that his Eſtates, 


and the Title only of the Dignities which had 


been unjuſtly taken from him, ſhou'd' be reſtor d 
to Rim. | IE NT" 0 592811 i PE How n wy 
Scipio, who was ſincerely diſpos'd' to Peace, 
mif led by füch plauſible Propoſals; ſcem d fatif 
fied with them, 8 only-defir' d Time enough to 
commilnicare chem to his Colleague Norbanus 
en 4 


in the ROMAN ReeusBrick. 
who commanded another Army. During that 
Interval, there was a Truce betwixt the Two | ; 
Camps. Sy/la's Soldiers, by Favour of this \. "Mn 
Truce, inſinuated themſelves into Sczpio's Camp, 1 
under Pretence of viſiting their Friends; and 
with Bribes btought over many to their Party. 
Hua had before taught his Soldiers that Trick, 
rough as we have ſeen above in Eimbria s Affair: Which 
ment, made Carbo ſay of Ya, That in him he had to 
mſelf encounter both a Fox and a Lion; but that the 
xd, i Lion gave him much leſs Trouble than the Fox. 
were Ha being now ſure of a great Number of 
nate, Ml Chios Soldiers, preſented himſelf before his 
1emy Camp .at the Head of Twenty Cohorts. The 
ch is Soldiers upon Guard, inſtead of charging him, 
gte I faluted him, and call'd him their General, ad- 
mitting him at the ſame time into the Camp. He 
>cret made himſelf Maſter of the whole without draw- - 


nim. ing a Sword.: And all this was ſo ſuddenly exe- 
nies, WM cuted, that Scipto knew nothing of it, till he was 
e of WM arreſted in his own Tent by Cas Soldiers, who 
He carried him and his Son to their General. Se 
and MW wou'd not ſuffer that any Harm ſhould be done App. 
his to them. He on the contrary uſed all his Endea- 5 
ours to gain the Conſul, and perſuade him to iv. 1. 1. 
to declare for him; but having found him unſhaken, c. 20. 
y 2 be generouſly ſet him again at Liberty, giving Flut. in 
and bim Leave to go where he ſhou d think fit, on *Y * 
to Condition that he ſhou'd not again take upon 
tes, him the Command of any Forces againſt him. 
ad This Stratagem having had ſo good Succeſs, he 


fancied he might deal as well with Norbanus the 
other Conſul. He ſent Deputies to him to de- 
mand a Conference: But Norbanus, grown, wiſe 
by the Miſcarriage of his Colleague, detain d 
thoſe: Deputies, and march'd his Army that Mo- 
„dent to 9s Camp with a Deſign to fall upon 

| & * him 


Idem. | 4 little different from a Flight. He threw himſelf 
App. ibid. into Capua with the Remains of his Army, with 


the Samnites to declare in his Favour. Thoſe 


The Hiſtory of the Revolutions 
him unexpeQtedly. Sylla had not time ſufficien 
_ the Approach of the Enemy to range his 
Men in Order of Battel. Yet his Soldiers, 50 
ways daunted, though they had ſcarce any thing 
to direct them but their own Courage, fought 
with ſo much Refolution, that Norbanus, att 
having loſt more than Seven Thouſand of hi 
Men, was forc'd to make a haſty Retreat, vey 


an Intent to defend that Place, if Sylla under. 
took to beſiege it. x 

The Remainder of the Campaign was on both 
Sides employ'd in ſecret Negotiations. Each 
Party endeavour'd to gain the Allies of the other, 
Sylla, a great Maſter in that Art, ſent conſiderable 
Sums to the Countries at the very Foot of the 
Alps, in Order to gain the Ciſalpine Gauls; and 
his Agents brought him thence a powerful Sup. 
ply. His Enemies, on the other hand, ſent Ser- 
torius to Spain, who by his Valour made himſeif 
Maſter of thoſe large Provinces, which afterwards 
were a Refuge and Retreat to thoſe of that Par. 
ty. Young Marius at the fame time determin'd 


People rais'd Forty Thouſand Men, and gave the 
Command of them to Pontius Teleſinns, the 
ableſt Warrior in their Nation, and who had ac 
quired much Honour in the Confederate War. 50 
powerful a Succour was leſs occaſion d by their 


Attachment to Marius his Party, than a Conſe. WM Fat 
- quence of their ancient Jealouſy of the Power of MW Th: 
the Commonwealth: Being too weak to encoun- ties 
ter the united Strength of Nome, they did not dau 
declare for one Party, but with a View of undo- his 
ing both the more eafily ; ot at leaſt to weaken WU and 


in the Roman RePuBrLICx; 
+ neighbouring State, that was become too pow 
erful and terrible. | 


They ſoon after proceeded to the Election of Tear of 
new Conſuls at Rome. Papirius Carbo was choſe Rome, 


ought Ml för the Third time; and young Marius was ap- 57": 


after inted his Colleague, though he was not yet 
F his Six and Twenty Years of Age. They thought 
very it adviſable to raiſe him to that Dignity, notwith- 
mſel I ſtanding it was againſt Law and Cuſtom, that 
with they might have at the Head of the Party a Per- 
inder. fon, whoſe Name was held in great Repute, and 

the Memory of whoſe Father might keep the 
both Wi People attach d to their Intereſt. The Armies 


Each BW cook the Field as ſoon as the Seaſon would * 
ther, mit in the Spring. Marius at the Head of 
rable Wl Eighty five Cohorts offer d Battel to Sy/la. That 
' the General, who had a ſecret Intelligence in the 
and Wi Enemies Camp, accepted the Challenge. Both 
Sup Armies fought with great Bravery. The Soldiers 
Ser- WF were of each Side refolv'd to vanquiſh, or to die; 
nſeif I and Fortune had not yet declared for either, 
ards WF when ſome Squadrons of Mariuss Army, and 
Par. Five Cohorts of his Left Wing, that had been 
ind Wi bribed with Sy!12's Money, caus d a Confuſion by 
nok Wl their unſeaſonable Flight, as they had agreed 


the Wi with Sy//a to do. Their Example drew many 
the Wl others after them; à general Terror ſtruck the 
net of the Army, and it was at laſt more a Rout 
50 il than a Battel. Several Cohorts were cut to 
cir WY Pieces. The great Name of Crus Marius the 
ne. Father did no ways leflen the Glory of the Son. 
of That young Man ſhow'd in Battel all the Abili- 


um ties of an old experienc'd General, and the un- 
not daunted Courage of a young Officer. He rally d 
40 his Forces ſeveral times, led them on again, 
en and retir'd one of the laſt from the Field of Bat- 
2 tel. At length perceiving that his whole _— 
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was either cut to Pieces or diſpers d, he threy 
himſelf into Preneſie, a ſtrong Place, which hy 
declared for his Part. 

This was the greateſt Overſight he cou'd hay 
been guilty of; chiefly ſince he had yet ſeverl 
Armies that kept the Field, and were at hi; 
Command. Sylla, who flatter d himſelf he ſhoud 
pur an End to the War by taking the Gener| 
inſtantly inveſted Prenefie : He caus'd Ling 
ſtrengthen d with Redoubts to be thrown up; 
and the Circumvallation being perfected, he le 
the Care of the Blockade to Lucretius Oſell, 
one of his Lieutenants, whom he had gain'd over 
from Marius his Party by his Management 
Sy!la poſted ſome Troops at all the Defiles, thro 
which Succours might be thrown into the Place; 
and incampd in ſuch a manner, that he cover 
at the {ame time thoſe advanc'd Troops, and the 
Blockade. He afterwards march'd with a De 
tachment towards Rome. The Favourers of A.. 
7145, frighten'd at his Defeat, had fled the City, 
Sy/la entred without any Oppoſition. The Inhz- 
bitants, famiſh'd-and oppreſs d with all the Ci. 
lamities that attend a Civil War, open d him the 
Gates. Sylla, having made himſelf Maſter of 
the Place, call'd the People together, complain d 
of their having ſuffer'd themſelves to be miſled 
by the Malice of his Enemies; and after having 
expos d to Sale the Goods of Marius s Follow- 
ers, he return d to his Army, to try by the taking 
of that Captain to put an End to the Civil War. 
Marius, diſconſolate for having ſhut himſelf up 
in Præneſie, and delivered himſelf, as it were, 
into the Hands of his Ad verſary, attributed the 


| Cauſe of all his Misfortunes to a ſecret Cor- 


reſpondence which 5/4 had kept up among his 


Ad herents. He ſent an Order to Brutus, r 
wills bo — bs 4 i Le Fug FHF FT of 


in the ROMAN RepPusricx. 
of Rome, to make away with ſuch as he ſuſpe&- 
ed; and the Prætor, in Obedience to that cruel 
Proſcription, caus'd L. Domities, Mutius Scævola 
the High-Prieft and an excellent Lawyer, and 
P. Antiſtius, to be ſtabb d at their coming from 
the Senate. The World was aſtoniſh'd to find 
( Carbo, Brother to the Conſul, included in this 
proſcription. It is probable, that Marius wou'd Ap. Alex. 
not have order'd, nor Brutus dared to have exe- l. 1. 
cuted that Command, without the Knowledge 
and Conſent of the Conſul himſelf; at leaſt he 
ſhow'd not the leaſt Reſentment at it. So true 
it is, that in the Heat of Civil Wars, the Ties 
form'd by Nature herſelf are too weak to unite * 
thoſe, whom Ambition or Intereſt has divided. 
And indeed the Murder of Carbo, though by 
Order of Marius, and, as it were, in the very 
Preſence of his Brother, did not hinder that Con- 
ful from employing all his Induſtry to raiſe the 
Blockade of Præneſte. It was now become the 
grand Affair of this War. Carbo, having reſfolv'd 
to throw Succours into the Place, tought a whole 
Day againſt Syl/a's Army, without ſucceeding in 
his Attempt. Whilſt they were engaged, Marcus, 
another General of Marius's Party, at the Head 
of Eight Legions, attempted to force ti Defiles 
in another Quarter. But he found Pompey in 
his way, who repulſed him, and cut Part of his 
Forces to Pieces. Metellus had ſoon after the 
ſime Fortune againſt Carbo and Norbanus. Thoſe 
Two Generals having join d their Forces, and 
made a haſty March to come upon him unawares, 
reach'd his Camp in the Evening, which they 
immediateiy attack d. But Metellus, who juſtly 
was reputed one of the beſt Commanders of his 
Time, made them ſenſible, that a good General 
is never to be ſurpriz d. He had placed his 
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Camp on a Ground ſurrounded with thickſy 
Vines, which ſerv'd him for Palliſadoes. Carbo 
and Norbazus attack d this Camp with greater 
Heat than good Order. Their Soldiers, embax. 
raſs d in thoſe Vines, cou'd not form themſzelyg 
into Batallions; and for that Reaſon were in 
ſome Diſorder, when they reach'd the Foot df 
the Intrenchments. Metelluss Soldiers from 
the Top of thoſe Intrenchments kill d a pra 
many with their Darts ; and ſeeing them broke, 
they made a Sally, where a great many mire 
were flain. The Darkneſs of the Night hid tho 
Shame of thoſe that fled ; and Six thouſand, that 
cou d not readily enough diſentangle themſelyg 
out of thoſe Vines, ſurrendred to Merellu 


Another Legion that was near Merellus's Camp 


upon the News of that Defeat, follow'd their 
Example in ſpite of A/b;zovanus, who command. 
ed it, and who alone return d to Norbanys 
But he did not long continue thus faithful; as if 
his Return was with no other Intent, than to be- 
tray his General in a yet more infamous manner, 
He ſome time aſter invited Norbanxs to Dinner, 
together with his Lieutenants C. Apuſtius and Fla. 
vius Fimbria, Brother of him that kill'd himſelf 
in Aa. Ale invited to the ſame Entertainment 
the chief Officers of the Party; and in the 
Middle of the Banquet he caus'd them all to be 


murder d, except the General, whom ſome Buſi- 


neſs had prevented from coming. After ſo baſe 
an Action, the Aſſaſſin went to ſurrender himſelf 
to Hylla with all the Accomplices of his Crime. 
Norbanus, quite hopeleſs after ſo many Misfor- 
tunes, and not longer knowing who to truſt, 
went on board a ſmall Smack, which carried him 
to Rhodes. Sylla ſent immediately ro demand 
him of the Rhodiaus: And whilſt the Magiſtrates 


Were 


in the Roman Repusricx. 
icke were deliberating what to do in fo nice an Af- 
Cir Hir, Norbanus, Tearing to be deliver d into the 


reater Hands of his Enemy, Kill'd himſelf in the Middle App. ibid. 


nba. df the publick Place. 


ſelves Curbo met with no better Fate: He again tried 
re in ſereral times to give Marius an Opportunity of 
ot of Ml extting out of Præneſſe, but always miſcarried, 
from MY Lrcullus, one of Sy/la's Lieutenants, who was 
gen return'd from A/za, defeated Part of his Army 
roke, i near Placentia ; and Pompey, near Cluſtum, cut to 
more Pieces Twenty thouſand Men, that were left him 
Itter ſo many Encounters. The Conſul, not 
tha linking himſelf ſtrong enough to keep the Field, 
wg Wl quitted 1zaly, and imbark d to paſs over into 
lus, WY Hrica. But after having been, toſs' d to and fro 
amg "in the Sea for ſome time, he fell into Pompey's 
their Hands, who, to cut up the Root of the Civil 
und. War, put him to Death. Of that great Number 
of Chiefs, that had follow'd: Marius's Party, 
15 if Ml there remain'd only Carinas, Marcius and Dama- 
be. pus, who were yet at the Head of Four Legions. 
nner Theſe Romans, being obſtinately reſolv'd to con- 
ner, unue the War, join d Tele/inus; General of the 
V WY Sanmnites. They together agreed to make a laſt 
"ſelf Effort, and either to periſh, or to relieve Præne- 
nent e. Ielæſinus advanc'd boldly with a Deſign to 
the WI force the Lines. He had above Sixty thouſand 
oe Men, all Samnites, and ſworn Enemies of the 
zul. £01707 Name, or Roman Soldiers, who cou d ex- 
baſe oy no Safety, but by the Defeat of the oppo- 
er fite Party. Ha, at the Head of a victorious 
me. Army, advanc'd to meet them; and he ſent Or- 
for. ders to Pompey, who commanded another Body, 
uſt, MW '2 follow Jelgſinus, and to fall on his Rear 
vim WY whilſt he ſhou'd attack him in Front. But whilſ 
and theſe Two Generals were making theſe Move- 
ates 


ments, Te/q/cns outwitting them both, gave them 
| | | —— the 


} 
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Plut. in 
Sylla. 
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the Slip; and by 4 Counter-March during the 
whole Night, advanc'd towards Rome, which he 
knew to be defenceleſs. His Army, in hopes tg 


. that mighty City, march d with fo much 


agerneſs, that their Van was diſcover d in the 


Morning from the Hills near Rowe. Never way 
a Surprize equal to that of its Inhabitants. They 
faw themſelves Juſt going to fall a Prey to an 
Army of Strangers, who, under Pretence that 


Sy/la had been admitted therein, wou d not fail of 


revenging their deſerting their Party with the 
Maſſacre of all the Citizens, and Plunder of the 
whole Town. The. Gates are immediately ſhut, 
the Men arm themſelves, and line the Walls 
with Engines and Archers, whilſt the Women, all 
in Tears, run to- the Temples to implore the 
Aſſiſtance of the Gods. Fear and Diſorder in- 
creaſes, as Teleſinus comes nearer to the City, 
It was another Hannibal at the Gates of Ron, 
and he already thought himſelf Maſter of it. He 
then pull'd oft the Mask; he no longer concells 
that implacable Hatred which he bore the Rs 
mans: As much an Enemy to Marius as to Syll, 
his Defign was to deſtroy Rome, and to bury the 
very Laſt of its Inhabitants under the Ruins, He 
walk'd through all the Lines and Ranks of his 
Army; We muſt, ſaid he, cut down that Foreſ, 
where thoſe ravenous Wolves take ſhelter. Let 
Fire and Sword deſtroy all; ſpare nothing: Man- 
kind can never be free, as long as any Romans 


Hall be left alroe. His Troops, fired by this 


Diſcourſe, advance furiouſly. All the Romans 
that were in the City made a Sally, under the 
Conduct of Appius Claudius; leſs to hinder the 
Approach of {6 powerful an Army, than to deter 


the Ruin of the City, and to give time to Hl 


The Romans behaved 


to come to its Aſſiſtance. 
N them · 
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1 pizs was flain in this Action; and thoſe that 
n the fought under him could now expect no better Fate, 
r was Miconfidering the Inequality of their Forces, when Se- 


They en hundred Horſe were ſeen to enter Rome, whom 

Hua had commanded to haſten on a full Gallop 
that and throw themſelves into the City. They were 
ail of o ſooner arriv'd, but they march'd out at ano- 
1 the MW ther Gate, and join'd thoſe that were engag'd 
f the Nich the foremoſt of the Samnites. Sylla was 
ſhut: Wmarching up with all the Diligence which his 
Vals N lnfantry would permit; and he was in the great- 
eſt Agony and Concern, when he confider'd that 


Rome, the Price of all his Victories, was in 


ſelves of their Fatigue, when he call'd them 


Ro. Main to Arms, and regulated the Order of Bat- 
5% el. He gave the Command of the Right Wing 
the 0 M. Caſſus. The Left he choſe for himſelf. 

He Moſt of his Officers endeavour d to perſuade 
' bis him to put off the Battle till next Day. They 
ref, Mrcpreſented to him, that on the Succeſs of this 


Undertaking depended his whole Fortune; That 
his Troops, fatigued by a haſty and long March, 
had occaſion for Reſt, eſpecially being to fight 
apainſt the Samnites and Lucanians, warlike Na- 


ting but Blows. But Syl/a, over-rul'd by his 
Courage, order d to ſound to Battel, and march'd 
directly againſt the Enemy. The Fight was 
Na bloody and obſtinate, chiefly gn the Lett Wing, 

{110 #257. Y I were 


themſelves: like Men who fight for the Defence 
of their Country in the Sight of their Fellow- 
Citizens, of their Wives, and of their Children. 


anger of falling into the Hands of Strangers. 
At laſt he arriv'd about Noon, and encamp'd near 
the Temple of Venus. Hardly had he granted App. J. r. 


1 few Minutes to his Soldiers to recover them- — in 


tions, from whom the Romans never got any 


257 


ulla. 
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where he himſelf commanded. The Samnites 


to encamp. lla went thither by break of Day; 


fought with an uncommon Valour, puſh'd his 
Forces and broke them. Several Cohorts and en. 
tire Legions, not able to bear their Shock, pay 
way and fled. Sylla overtakes them to fal 
them; he preſents himſelf Sword in hand befor: 


the Runaways to ſtop them. But the Soldier 


frighted, has no Regard to any Command; 
every one, to fave his Life, endeavours to get 
17 Rome. The Inhabitants, fearing left the 

iQtor ſhould enter together with the Vanquiſh'y 
ſhut the Gate on that fide, and let fall the Pon. 
cullis, which kill'd ſeveral Senators of 9 /s 
Army. It is reported, that that General in this 
imminent Danger took out of his Boſom a Me. 
dal, or a ſmall Statue of Apollo, which he cop 
ſtantly carried about him; and as Danger an 
Fear uſually awaken Religious Sentiments, ih 
Aid, that he made the following Speech to i, 


| AS to his Tutelar God. O thou who haſt brouh 
Cornelius Sylla viforinus out of ſo many But 


zels ; Haſt thou conducted him through ſo may 
Vicbories to the very Gates of bis natroe City with 
no other End, than there to make him periſ 
with Shame ? He then rally'd thoſe of his Sol 
diers that had been ſhut out of the City Gate 
They, tho frighted, - but forced by Neceffiy, 
faced the Enemy again. The Fight began again 
with freſh Fury, nothing but Night parted them, 
Sylz, diſconſolate at his ill Succeſs, and nc 


knowing how things had fell out at the Right 


Wing, retired to his Camp. 


It was late in the Night, when Craſſus ſent 


him word, that he had overcome the Enemy 


on his Side, and purſued them as far as Antenn; 


where, becauſe of the Night, he had been forcl 


and 


over ſo many different 
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and after having given to his Lieutenant and his 
Troops all the Praiſes which ſo great a Service 
deſery'd, he went to view the Field of Battel, 
Which he found covered with more than Fifty 
thouſand Slain. Among the reſt, they took notice 
of the Body of 'Te/e/inus, wherein were yet ſeen 
the Marks of that great Courage and Fierceneſs 
which he had ſhown during the Battel. Eight 
thouſand were taken Priſoners, whom Sy//a in- 
ſtantly caus'd to be ſhot to Death with Darts. 


their Flight, had their Heads cut off; and SyllA 
ſent them to Lucretius, as Proofs of his Victory, 
and with Orders to have them carried round the 
Walls of Prenefle. The Inhabitants and the 
Gaiſon, having heard of this Defeat, and of the 
Flight of Norbanus and Carbo, and ſeeing them- 
#lves without any Proviſions or Proſpect of Re- 
lief, opened their Gates. Marius endeavoured 
to make his Eſcape through ſome ſubterraneous 
paſſages, together with a young Samnite, Bro- 
ther of Teleſis. But having found all the 


ſhes of them that open d in the Country, vell. 


Chiefs kill'd each other, that they might not 
fill alive into the Hands of their Enemies. Sylla 
caus'd all the Inhabitants to be put to Death, 
except the Women and Children. Thoſe of 
the Town of Norbe, who, after a long Siege, 
and an obſtinate Reſiſtance, ſaw themſelves juſt go- 
ing to undergo the fame Fate, ſet Fire to their Habi- 
tations, and then kill'd one another, not only that 
they might deprive the Soldiers of Plunder, but 
alſo not to leave it in Sy//z's Power to diſpoſe of 
their Lives The taking of this Place put an 
End to the Civil War; and Sy/la, victorious © 
Enemies, entred Rome ar 
ä the 


5 


Marcins and .Carinas, having been ſtopped in App. ibid. 
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guarded by ſome of Sy//a's Soldiers, thoſe two c. 27. 
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the Head of his Forces. Happy had be wi 
been, if in Peace he had preſerv'd the Glory to 
that he had now acquird in War, or if he had we 
ceas d to live at the ſame time he ceas d to er 
r 1 cal 
Sllas Lieutenants made themſelves Maſters Ml tee 
of all the Cities in Italy, and put ſtrong Gariſons MI be 
in all thoſe Places that had formerly declared for MI 
Marius. What was left of ſo many Armies, me 
that had been oppos'd to Sy//a, ſent him Depu: MI Ci 
....._ _ies defiring Quarter. He ſent them word, that 31 
he. would ſpare thoſe who ſhould make themſelves MW m 
worthy. of it, by putting their Companions to Ml le; 
Death: A way of proſcribing entirely new, MW w 
which oblig'd thoſe unfortunate Men to turn their WW pr 
Arms againſt each other. A great Number were th 
deſtroy'd in this manner. Six thouſand, that all 
plut. in Eſcaped this Maſſacre, came to Rome. Syll le. 
Sylla, Cauſed them to be ſhut up in the Hipodront; Wi th 


and at the ſame time ſummon'd the Senate to WM fat 
the Temple of Bellona, which was in that Neigb- S. 
bourbood, As he was naturally eloquent, he w. 
made Mention of his great Exploits in very mag: H. 
-- .> nifacent:; Terms. Whilſt all the Senate was de 
hearkning to his Speech, his Troops, by his to 
Command, entred the Hipodrome, and maſſi WW to 
_ cred the Six thouſand juſt mention d. The Se. w: 
nate unacquainted with his Orders, amazed at Br 
the Cry of | thoſe unfortunate. Men that were mur-W fo 
dering, look d aghaſt, thinking that he had deli. he 
vered up the whole City ro be plunder'd by his ha 
A Soldiers. But Sylla, without being moved, or {h 
BZ altering his Countenance, told them coldly, they WM 4 
| "meed not be uneaſy at what they heard without; hi 
that it was only a Pack of Villains, who had W 
dated to rake up Arms againſt him, whom be BI 
was puniſhing for their Inſolence. He added, Ti 
811. . n 
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with a ſevere and haughty Mien, that he deſign'd 
to treat all his Enemies in the like manner, and 
would not pardon one, of what Condition ſo- 
ever; and in departing from - the Aſſembly, he 
cauſed the Names of Forty Senators, and of Six- 
teen hundred Knights, whom he proſcribed, to 
be put up in the Market-Place. | 
Two Days after, he proſcribed forty Senators 
"more, and an infinite Number of the richeſt 
Citizens of Rome. He declard the Sons and 
Grandſons of thoſe that he had proſcrib'd infa- 
mous and deprived of all their Rights and Privi- 
leges. By a publick Decree he ordained, That 
whoever ſhould protect or harbour one of the 
proſcribed, - ſhould be themſelves proſcribed in 
' their ſtead. He ſet a Price upon the Heads of 
all that were proſcribed, and promiſed two Ta- 
lents for. the Murder of each of them. Slaves, 
that had aſſaſſinated their Maſters, received the 
fame Reward for their Treaſon ; and, to the 
Shame of Human Kind be it ſpoken, Children 
were found ſo barbarous, as with their bloody 
Hands to claim that Reward, for having mur- 
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dered their own Fathers. Lucius Catiline, Who plut. in 
to poſſeſs his Brother's Eſtate, had cauſed him Sylla. 


to be kijled, deſired Sy//a, whoſe Adherent he 
was, that he would be pleaſed to ſet down that 
Brother, whom he had killed a long while be; 
fore, among the attainted, that by that Stratagem 
he might palliate his enormous Crime. Sa 
having granted him his Requeſt, Catiline, to 
ſhow him his Gratitude, went that Moment to 
Marcus Marius, Brother to the Conſul, kill d 
him, and brought his Head to the Publick Place. 
While his Hands were yet beſmear'd with the 
Blood of that unfortunate Man, he entred the 
Temple of Apollo, which was near, and waſhed 

" | —_—_ them 


\ 
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them in the luſtral Water, that he might add 
Impiety and Sacrilege to Murder and Aſſiſſe 
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This cruel Proſcription did not reach onl 


tthoſe of Marius s Party. Sy/la, who counted x 


Man's Life for nothing, permitted his Friends 
and Officers with Impunity to revenge them ſelveʒ 
of all their private Enemies. Great Wealth be. 
came a Crime; and whoever. had the Name of 
being rich, was not innocent. Quintus Aure. 
ius, a peaceable Citizen, who had always lived 
in a happy Obſcurity, without being taken No. 


tice of either by Marius or Sylla, perceiving, to 


Plut. ibid. 


His great Aſtoniſhment, that his Name wx 
down in the fatal Lift, where the Names oſ 
the proſcribed were wrote, lamenting himſelf 
Taid, Ah me, unhappy Wretch! It is my foe 
Houſe at Alba that cauſes my Death. And a few 
Paces farther he was aſſaſſinated by one who had 


undertaken to do it. Every Day freſh Numbers 


were proſcribed and murdered, 'and no body was 
{ure of living a Day. In this general Calamity, 
C Metellus only dared ask Sylla in the full Se- 
nate, when he defign'd to put a Stop to thoſe 
cruel and deſtructive Proceedings. We do not 
require, ſaid he, that you ſhould forgive any of 
thoſe that you have reſolved ſhall die; but pray 


free us from an Uncertainty worſe than Death it 
ſelf, and let us know at leaſt, who'it is you defign 


70 ſpare. Sylla, without ſeeming to take that 
bold Speech any ways amiſs, anſwered him very 
coolly, That he had nor yet fixed the Numher of 
thoſe he deſign d to give their Lives to. But that as 


to the others, he had at firſt proſcrib'd ſuch as his 


Memory preſented to him; that he reſerv'd to 


himſelfthe Liberty of doing the ſame for the future, 


Juſt as his Memory ſhould continue to ſuggeſt to 


him 
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kim the Names of his Enemies. He afterwards 
proſcribed whole Nations and Towns, inſtead of 
naming any private Perſons. He ſeiz d by a ſort 
of Confiſcation on all the Eſtates, Houſes and 
Territories of all the Towns in Hay, that had 
declared for Marizs during the Civil War. He 
therewith rewarded his Soldiers, whom thereby 
he the ſtronger attach'd to his Fortune and Inte- 
reſt. But as thoſe Uſurpations, and ſeveral 
others to be mention'd hereafter, were not likely 
to be very laſting, thoſe that profited by them 
infinuated to him, that he ſhould take upon 
him the Dictatorſhip, in order to give a Colour 
of Law to the Alterations he made in the Repub- 
lick. 7 W 
We have ſaid heretofore, that after the Ro- 
mans had aboliſh'd Kingly Government, they 
yet had preſerv'd in ſome Senſe the Likeneſs of 
that Dignity in that of the Dictatorſhip. The 
Power of that Sovereign Magiſtrate was bound- 
leſs. The Authority of the Conſuls and other 
inferior Magiſtrates, except that of the Tribunes, 
was entirely ſuperſeded by it. He had Power of 
Life and Death over his Fellow- Citizens; he 
was the Arbiter of Peace and War; he was free 
to raiſe and to disband Forces when he thought 
proper, and without being bound to give Rea- 
ſons of his Conduct to any body. Four and 
twenty Lictors, carrying the Faſces, walk d be- 
fore him, when he went abroad; and one of the 
chief Officers of the Commonwealth, who com- 
manded the Horſe, followed or accompanied 
him every where. The Nomination of that 
Officer was entirely in the Dictator: He made uſe 
0 of hint as of a Captain of his Guards, and to 
3 execute his immediate Commands. In a word, 
0 the Dictator had all the Power and Show of a 
N 8 4 | King. 


* 
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King. But as he might have made a wrong uſe 
of ſo abſolute a Power, perhaps greater than 
ever the ancient Kings of Rome had, no bod 
was inveſted with that Dignity but in the great 
Dangers of the Commonwealth; as when it wi 
attack d by powerful Enemies, or was diſturbd 
by great inteſtine Commotions; and Care wi 
taken never to invelt any body with that Power 
ſo much fear'd by Commonwealths-Men, for 2 
longer time than Six Months at moſt. Sli, 
abſolute in Rome, would have it for an unde 
termin'd Time. And thus did the Romans, who 
had chang d Kingly Government into the Re. 
publican, under Conſuls and Military Tribune, 
relapſe again, after many Ages, under the abſo- 
Cicer. in lute Power of One. Tho? Sylla, to leſſen the 
Rulliana, Averſion Republicans muſt have to ſach a Go- 
rertia. yernment, had mask d over a true Royalty with 
| _ * de the leſs odious Title and Dignity of the Dich 
SO rorſhip. Mo 
But the Romans were too clear-fighted, not 
to perceive, that under ancient and familiar 
Names there was ariſen a Power quite new, and 
inconſiſtent with Liberty. Sylla being perpetual 
Dictator, or, to ſpeak more properly, the King 
and abſolute Soyereign- in Rome, altered at his 
own Pleaſure the Conſtitution and Form of Go- 
vernment. He abrogated ancient Laws, created 
new. ones, made himſelf Maſter of the Publick 
Treaſure, and diſpoſed in a deſpotick Manner of 
all the Eſtates and Fortunes of his Fellow Citi- 
zens, whom he conſider d upon the Foot of his 
other Conqueſts. Craſſus alone obtain d the bet- 
ter Part of them. That Man, who was after- 
wards called the richeſt of all the Romans, was 
not aſham'd to ask of him the forfeited Eſtates 
of the proſcrib'd, or to buy their Eſtates at .. 
. * o 
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low Rates, when they were ſold publickly in 
the Forum. Sylla, who was as liberal towards 
his Friends, as he was hard and unmoveable to- 
wards his Enemies, took a Pleaſure in laviſhin 

the Treaſures of the Commonwealth upon thoſe 
who had devoted themſelves to his Fortune and 
Party. But then be expetted at their Hands an 
entire and blind Submiſſion. Pompey, by his 
Order, put from him his Wife, call d Antiſtia, 
Daughter of the Senator Autiſtius, whom young 
Marius had put to Death; and was oblig d to 
marry Emilia, Daughter in Lay to Syl/a, born of 
1 former Marriage of his Wife Metella with 
Scaurus.' It was by virtue of the ſame Sovereign 
Power, which he exercis'd indifferently over all 
the Romans, that he ſtrove to compel Julius 
Car, Nephew of Marizs, to be divorc'd from 
his Wife Cornelia, Daughter of (Inna: But Ce- 
ſar, tho* but a Youth, had the Boldneſs to reſiſt 
him. He even preſented himſelf with a ſurpri- 
zing Confidence in the Aſſembly of the People, 
demanding to be declar'd Prieft of Jupiter. 
Hua not only caus d him to be rejected, but re- 
ſolved beſides ro proſcribe him. It was not 


without a great deal of Trouble that his Friends 


obtain d his Pardon; and as they told Sylla, that 
he could have nothing to fear from ſuch a Youth, 
it is ſaid, he anſwer'd, That in that Man, 
as young as he was, he could diſcern a great 
many Marius s. The Relations and Friends of 


Car hearing of this Reply, and knowing how 


much Sylla hated all that had any the leaſt Rela- 
tion with Marius, perſuaded him to leave Rome, 


whither he did not return till after the Death of 


Wha. © 

From theſe domeſtick Cares the DiQator paſ- 
ſed to the Civil Government, and the — 
1 0 
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of the Senate. He gave Entry into that Body » Ml the 
Three hundred Knights, to fill up the room d ofe/ 
that vaſt Number of Senators that had periſh; 10 0 
in the Civil War, or been proſcribed, But thy Ml et! 
he might at the ſame time leſſen the Authority Wl dont 
of the Knights, he took from them the Right of it v 
enquiring into the Crimes of Extortion and Pe and 
late, which Caius Gracchus had conferr'd Ml ceffi 
them. He at the ſame time increas'd the Num. to bi 
ber of Plebeians with Ten thouſand Slaves, why 
had belong d to Perſons proſcrib'd, giving them 
the Name of Cornelians, that they might ever 
remember the Author of their Liberty. He a 
terwards publiſhed ſeveral Laws, ſome of which 
were new and others the ſame which he had 
formerly paſs'd during his Conſulſhip, and which 
had been abrogated by Marius and (inna. His Bi 90 
proce! Deſign was to repreſs the Ambition af be | 


ſuch who attempted at once to arrive to th: WM Th: 
chief Dignities of the State, and to leſſen at the der. 


{ame time the Authority of the Tribunes of the fore 
People, whom he had always greatly oppoſed. con 
He ordained- by the firſt of thoſe Laws, that no WW ing 
body ſhould be admitted to the Office of Prztor, f 


who had not been a Queſtor before; and that no My 
Citizen ſhould be choſen Conſul but who had and 
been Prætor before; nor obtain the ſame Dignity WM me: 


a ſecond time, till Ten Years after the firſt time. 07. 
By a ſecond Law he excluded thoſe who ſhould BI fly 
have been Tribunes of the People, from all hor 
other Magiſtracies ; which made that Dignity, 4 
which uſed to be the next after the Dictatorſhip, ſol 


and the moſt pewerful in the Commonwealth, une 
very little regarded. Bat 


He had theſe Laws paſs d in Aſſemblies of the IM lay 


Roman People. They all voted for them; no mo 
body durſt be of an Opinion contrary to that of Cir 


the 
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10 oppoſe him, or not tamely to ſubmit. La- 
ut that reti was one of Hylla's Lieutenants, who had 
thoriy done him ſome of the moſt important Services. 
ght ck it was he who had beſieged and taken Preneſte, 
Pen and reduc'd Marius the younger to the fatal Ne- 
d on  ccffity of killing himſelf; That Officer aſpired 
Num. to be choſen Conſul, tho' he had never been Pra- 
who tor. Se ſent him word to forbear inſiſting on 
them his Pretenſions, as being contrary to the new 
erer Laws he had eftabliſh'd. Lacretius relying on 
le af. bis Services, did not imagine that thoſe new Laws 


| the Dictator; and the Example of Lucretius 
om of MY Olla, ſhow'd, how dangerous it was either 


vhich BW ought to reach Hs Lieutenants; and having a 
bad powerful Party among the People, he appear d 
hich on the Day of Election as one of the Candidates. 
His BN $12 offended at his Proceeding, cauſed him to 
n of Wl be ſtabb'd on the Spot by one of his Captains. 
the The People, ignorant of the Cauſe of this Mur- 


der, fell upon that Officer, and dragg d him be- 
fore the Dictator to have him puniſh'd. S 
commanded him to be ſet at Liberty, and direct- 


ing his Speech to the People: Know, Romans, app. Alex. 
(faid he) That it was by my ſpecial Command 1 hat |. 2. c. 2. 
Man'was kill'd, becauſe he refuſed to obey ne; blur. in 


had and that every one ſhall meet with the ſame Treat- Ila. 
nity nent, who ſhall offer to tranſgreſs my Laws and 
me, Wl Ordinances. The People, frightned to fee them- 


uld Wl ſelves under ſo tyrannical a Government, went 
all home. q B 

ty, . However, this Man, who had uſurp'd ſo ab- 
1P, flute a Power; and who, to arrive thereat, had - 


th, WY undergone ſo many Hazards, and fought ſo many 

Battels, took it all on a ſudden in his Head to 
be lay it down again. Sy/la, after having deſtroy d 
no more than an Hundred thouſand of his Fellow- 
of Citizens in the Civil War, after having cauſed 
be EN Ninety 
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Ninety Senators, of which Fifteen had been Con: 
ſuls, and more than Six and twenty hundre 
Knights, to be maſſacred; that Man, I fay, whoſe 
chief Paſſion had been Revenge, and who had f. 
tiated it with ſuch a prodigious Quantity of 
Blood, was daring enough to diveſt himſelf q 
the Sovereign Power. He laid down the DiQator: 
ſhip, and uncompell'd, reduc'd himſelf to a Ie. 
vel with a private Citizen, without fearing the 
Reſentment of ſo many illuſtrious Families, the 
Heads of which he had deſtroy'd by his cruel 
Proſcriptions. On the . contrary, it is related, 
that immediately upon lay ing down the DiQator- 
ſhip, he cry'd out aloud in the middle of the 
Forum, that he was ready to give an Account of 
.. His whole Adminiſtration. He at the fame time 
ſent away his Lictors, difmils'd his Guards, and 

after that continued walking in the Forum with 

ſome of his Friends, and before the Multitude; 

who. ſtruck with Aſtoniſhment, look d on fo un- 
expected a Change, as on a Prodigy. In the 
Evening he return d home by himſelf, and like a 

private Man; no one among that great Number 

of Enemies he had created himſelf, daring to in- 

ſult him. There was in that prodigious City but 

one young hair-brain'd Fellow who publickly at- 
fronted him; who follow'd him as far as his 
Houſe, calling him Names. Sylla diſdain'd to 

return him any Anſwer; and only in a manner 
prophetically faid, That the Inſolence of that 

young Fellow would be the Cauſe, that if any 

body after him arriv'd to the ſame degree of 
Power, he would not lay it down ſo eaſily 3s 

he had juſt done. The Romans in general deem- 

ed this fo ſurprizing Abdication to be the greacelt 
nanimity and Heroiſm. 
rgot ; They gladly for- 


and laſt Effort of Ma 
His Proſcriptions were 


gave 
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zwe him his many Murders, for the Sake of Li- 
terty which he reſtor d to his Country. 
His Enemies, on the other hand, attributed ſo 
great a Change to the natural Uneaſineſs of his 
Mind, and the continual Fear that ſome Roman 
might be bold enough, at one Stroke, to deprive 
him of the Empire and Life too. Whatever 
was the true one, among all theſe different Mo- 


tives, Sylla, after having ſhed ſo much Blood, 


died as quietly in his Bed, as the moſt peaceable 
Citizen of the Commonwealth cou'd have hoped 
todo. He compos'd his own Epitaph a few Days 
before he died; and therein we find his true 
Character. It was thus in Subſtance : That na 
body bad ever out-done him, either in Obliging bis 
Friends, or in Perſecuting his Enemies. 

His abdicating the Dictatorſnip ſhow'd, That 
Ambition and Defire of Reigning had not been 
his predominant Paſhon ; and that he had ſeiz d 
on the Sovereign Power, only that he might more 
ſurely revenge himſelf on his Enemies. But the 
dangerous Example of a ſimple Citizen, who 
had found Means to raiſe himſelf to Empire, 
and maintain himſelf therein, made thoſe that 
follow'd him ſenſible, That the Romans cou d 
bear a Maſter ; which was the Ground of more 
Revolutions. EE 
_ Scarce were the Eyes of Sylla clos'd, but M. Emi- 
Ius Lepidus, firſt Conſul, undertook, in Imita- 


| tion of him, to render himſelf Maſter of the 


Government. But tho his Ambition might be 
equal to ſo great an Undertaking, neither his 
Credit nor his Abilities were ſufficient. He was 
a Man little eſteem d by the Soldiery ; more a 
Courtier, than a Commander; a deep Diſſem- 
bler ; and one who had rais'd himſelf by do- 
ing many little and ungenerous Things, * 
| | E 
o 
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he had declar'd himſelf for the Patriciens, which 


ſeem d to him the molt powerful; or, to ſpezł 


more properly, tho he had ſtoop d to Sy/lr's ab. 
ſolute Authority; the Dictator, who knew him 
perfectly well, and miſtruſted him, wou'd never 


fuffer him to be choſen Conſul. But after he 


had laid down the Dictatorfhip, Pompey, who 
now hore the greateſt Sway , deceivd by the 
feign d Attachment of Lepidus, openty favourd 
his Election: And on the Day of the Comiriy, 
he caus d him to be nominated firſt Conſul, 
preferably to E. Catulus, his Collegue, and Son 
of that Conſular whom Marius had put to 


It is related, That when Syllz faw Pompey re. 


turning from the Election with a Joyful Coun- 


tenance, and pleas d that Lepidus, whom he 
thought his Creature, not only was elected, but 
had alſo had the Preference above Catulus; 


he ſaid to him alond, Are not Pa aſhamed, 
or having got 


ſuch a Man as Lepidus choſen Firſt Conſul ; and 


young Man, to applaud your ſelf 


that to the Prejudice of Catulus, one of our beſt 
Citizens ? He afterwards warn'd him, That he 
mult expect to find in Lepidus ar beſt a very 
weak and doubtful Friend, and perhaps a dan- 
gerous —Y z who, if he could find his Ad- 
vantage in it, would turn even againſt his Bene- 
factor that Authority, which his Imprudence had 
33731 70 

The Conduct of Lepidus ſoon made it plain, 
that Sylla was no ways miſtaken in his Cha- 
racter, notwithſtanding he had very much endea- 


vour'd to conceal himſelf. As to outward Ap- 


pearance, he continued with the Patricians du- 
Ting Sy/la's Life, whom he ſtill food in fear of: 
But no ſooner was he gone, but he _— 
atk | J4 
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y ſowing new Diviſions, to make himſelf Ma- 
ter of the Sovereign Power, and uſurp the ſame 
Authority. | Jy 
We have ſeen more than once in this Hiſtory, 
that the Great Men of Rome had commonly, to 
atisfy their Ambition, made uſe of one of theſe 
Two Pretences; vis. the Intereſt of the 
People, or that of the Senate. Both ways 


were open to Lepidrs, It is true, that, as 


we obſerv'd before, to accommodate himſelf to 
the preſent State of the Commonwealth, he had 
declar'd for the Patrician Party : But thoſe were 
weak Ties for an aſpiring Man. And beſides, 
as he found that Pompey, Metellus, Craſſus, and 
even his Collegue Catulus, all Men of more 
Weight and Credit than himſelf, were the Chiefs 
of that Party ; he thought that he ſhou'd have 
2 greater Number of Adherents, if he went 
over to Marius his Party, moſt of whoſe Chiefs 
had been deſtroy d in the Civil War, and which 
ſubfiſted no where but in the ancient Antipathy 
of the Plebeians againſt the Patricians. It was 


in order to revive that Party, that he propos d 


to aboliſh ſome of the Laws made by Sa. Cu- 
tulus, his Collegue, oppos d him with a great 
deal of Courage and Reſolution. The Two Par- 
ties thereupon declar d each for one of the Con- 
ſuls. Lepidus, to ſtrengthen his Party, and bring 


| over the Italians to his Side, ſent them word, 


That he defign'd to reinſtate them in the Five 


and Thirty Ancient Tribes, and reftore to them 


thoſe Lands, which the Dictator had taken from 
them to reward his Army. This Declaration did 
not fail of increaſing his Party very much. 
Rome ſaw her ſelf again on the Brink of being 
the Theatre of a Civil War: But the Se- 
nate interpos'd its Authority, and made both 


Con- 
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Conſuls promiſe upon Oath, that neither ſhouli 
take up Arms againſt the other during their Con. 

| ſulate. : : 

App- _ Lepidas thought himſelf diſengaged of his 
1.1. c. 23. Qath as ſoon as his Conſulate expir'd, at which 
oy eio. Time the Government of Gallia Ciſalpina wi 
pelo allotted to him. He immediately began to raiſe 
an Army there, and got into his Party Brutus 
and Perpenna, both Prætorians; who each had 
the Command of a conſiderable Body of Forces, 
and were incamp'd near Modena. Lepidus, 
ſtrengthen d with this Supply, and ſeeing no 
Army in Italy that cou'd withſtand his, march'{ 
ſtrait to Rome, in hopes of being a Second Sy! 
if he could render himſelf Maſter of the Gi 
The Senate, appriz d of his March and Deſigns, 
— themſelves in a Condition to keep him out, 
egions were ſoon lifted. Catulus, who was ap. 
pointed General, incamp'd without the Gates, 
Lepidus, to ſwell his Party, caus'd ſome Papers 
to be ſpread about in Rome; wherein he invited 
the People, and Marius s Party, to come out 
to Join him. But as they had no great Opinion 
of his Abilities nor Courage, and that the Peo- 
ple moreover could not brook the Defign of in- 
corporating the Italians into the ancient Tribes; 
not a Man ftirr'd in his Behalf. Yer as he was 
come too near to go back again, it ſoon came to 

a Battel; and Catulus, at the Head of the Legi. 
om, and of all the Nobility then in Rome, charg d 
him ſo briſkly, that after but a ſhort Reſiſtance, 
he cut Part of his Army to pieces, and forc'd 
the other to run away. Lepidus, d iſconſolate at 
this ill Succeſs, went into Sardinia, where he 
had ſome Adherents, after having wander d ſome 


Ap. L I. 
Ge 25. 


Time iacagnito, and been fore d to conceal os 
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houls gif in ſeveral Parts of Traly. Perpenna, one of 
Con: his Lieutenants, went afterwards to him, with 
the Remains of his Army. Several of Marius's 

F his Party likewiſe join d him. He made new Le- 
vhich WM vies : He grew inſenſibly more conſiderable ; and 
was Min a little while ſaw himſelf again at the Head of 
rain a new Army. His Deſign was to carry the War 
utus WM into Sicily; where he had ſecret Correſpondents. 
had But ſoon afterwards, News was brought that he 


rces, died of Grief ; having intercepted a Letter, _ 
dus which left him no room to doubt of his Wife's = in 
no MWDiſloyalty. His Party fell with him. Brutus, 
chd rot thinking himſelf ſtrong enough to keep the 

yl Field, ſhut himſelf up in Modena; leſs with a 

diy. Deſign to continue the War, than to have Time 

gns, o compound and obtain better Terms. And 

out, indeed, Pompey having Orders to beſiege him 

ap- there; no ſooner appear'd before the Place, but 

ates, WW Brutus open d him the Gates, and made no other 

pers Agreement, than to have the Liberty to retire 

ited in Safety to a little Village upon the Banks of 


the Po. Pompey conſented. He even wrote to 
the Senate, that the Quickneſs of Brutus s Sub- 
miſhon had ended the War. Yet, in Violation 
of the Treaty and his Word, he ſent Ruffians 
a few Days after, to ſtab him in that very Vil- 
lage which he had choſe for his Retreat : Whe- 


[to ther becauſe he learn'd that he was again ſecret- 
g. h Caballing ; or whether that young General, 
dcin d up in the cruel Politicks of Sylla, thought Plut. ibid, 
cc, it unſafe to let any Chief of that Party live. 
ed Perpenna apptehending the like Fate, gather d Vel. l. 2. 
at together the Remains of Lepidus and Brutus s 
he Amy; and finding himſelf at the Head of 
ne Fifty Three Cohorts, he march'd them into 


n. Han. His Deſign was to ſettle there, to make 
War on his own Account, and without depend- 
? ing 


— 
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ing upon any Superior; following herein the Ex. 
* 1 „4 General of great Fame 
who yet maintain d the Party of Marius in I, 
ſitania. „ 

Sylla had caus d the Government of thoſe vaſt 
Provinces to be given to Metellus, one of his 
Lieutenants. The Senate, fearing he would not 
be able to withſtand thoſe Two Chiefs, if they 
join d their Forces, ſent Pompey to his Aſſiſtanc 


with freſh Succours. Pompey, in whom the Se. 
nate confided entirely, and who, ſince Sig 


Death, was reputed the firſt General of the 
Commonwealth, ſoon began his March, and 
carried with him thoſe very Troops, that 
[o often had defeated. thoſe of Marius's Party, 
The Soldiers of Perpenna, who had no great () 
pinion of his Military Skill, hearing that Pon. 
pey was coming againſt them, took up thei! 
Arms and their Colours, and, without aſkine 
Perpenna's Advice, cried out, That it behoyl 
them to Join Sertorius: That they had Occ 
fion for ſo experienc d a Warrior to command 


em; And that if he refus'd to conduct em to 
his Camp, they would find the way to it them. 


ſelves, and. carry their Colours along with them, 
Perpenna was enrag d at this general DefeQion; 
but not thinking himſelf ſafe any where but with 
the Companions of his Rebellion, he was forcd 


to follow em. He arriv'd at Sertoriuss Camp; 


and from an abſolute and independent General, 
he found himſelf compell'd by his own Soldiers 
to be content to act as an inferior Command. 
The Junction of Pompey with Metellus, and that 
of Perpenna with Sertorius, gave a new Life to 


the War. Sertor7us, who was as bold as he was 


experienc'd, had commonly the Advantage, chief 
over Pompey ;, whom the Deſire of diſtinguiſh: 
” 10g 
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> Bx- e himſelf, and the Fear of dividing his Glory, 
ame, 11595 ſeparated from Metellus. That young 
L. Ceneral, whoſe Reputation was at ſuch a Pitch 

it Rome, had even the Diſpleaſure to be a Looker 
walt Non at the taking and burning of the Town of 
f bis Lazron by Sertorius, after Having in vain at- 
| not tempted to relieve It. 3 | 
they WW It is faid, That having engag'd himſelf too 
ance Wc: and minding only the Army that was form- 
© de ing the Siege before him, he ſaw upon the ad- 
ylla's cent Hills Troops of Mountaineers, who ap- 
the near all of a ſudden, and by their Excurfions 
and into the Vales, hinder d him from extending his 
that Army, and foraging : So that he that was come 
ary, Ito rate the Siege, found himſelf in a manner 
it C. beſieg d and inveſted by thoſe numerous Parties; 
Don: which oblig'd him to keep very cloſe. Sertort- 
their „ having ſhown his principal Officers the Diſ- 
king poſition of his Camp, and the difterent Poſts 
1010 Bi tat his Troops poſſeſs d, added, ſpeaking ſlight- 
Jer ingly of Pompey, That Syllas Scholar was yet 
nand um in his Art; and he would ſhortly teach 
* um, That it is more incumbent on the General 
em. 


of an Army to look behind, than before him. 


nem i And indeed, Pompey fearing left thoſe Troops 
don; or Sertorius, upon the Mountains, ſhould grow 
min eumerous, and ſtrong enou h to cut off his Re- 
red eat, reſoly'd to march off in Time. He was 
MD; Wobliz'd to give over all Thoughts of throwing 
era, Wo :ccours into the Place. Sertorins carry'd it 


word in Hand: And tho' he was not of à cruel 
Temper, he thought himſelf oblig'd to ſet Fire 
to it ; thereby to deter other Towns in Spain, 
nd make them ſenfible, that Pompey's Protection 
could avail them little againſt his Power and Re- 


T 2 Pompey 


ſentment. 
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Pompey extreamly coricern'd that he could ng | 
e Town 5 being burnt in his Pre. E 
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ſence, for having choſen his Party, was erer — 
Day locking for an Opportunity of taking his __ 
Revenge. He thought he had it near Sucrone ning 
And tho' Metellus was not far off, he finciel be 
himſelf ſtrong enough to defeat the Enemy wih A b 
out his Aſſiſtance. He attack d Sertorius in 1 om 


Plain; but he ( whoſe Spaniſh Horſe out did th god 
Roman) puſh'd Pompey ſo briſkly, that his I» ne 
lian Horſe being broke, put his Foot in Confy 


Zear of {jon and Diſorder. Pompey narrowly eſcap d be * 
Gone, ing taken; and his Army had been entirely de Tro 
77  feated, if Merellus had not advanc d to his Ai end 
Sertorius ſeeing the Legions of that old Genem H 

near, retir'd to his Camp, and faid jeſtingly Her ; 

his Officers; F that old Woman, meaning MW. 

tellus, had not reſcued her Child out of Ul 7 
Hands, I would have ſent him back to Rome i unt 

his Relations, after having chaſtis'd him as he d Tuo 


ſerv d. | f Afi 
1 Pompey, leſs preſuming, and grown a littl Ya 


wiſer by his ill Succeſs, Judged rightly, that k nreſ 
could not without Danger keep ſeparate fronf(1raj 
Metellus. They join d their Forces: But no-BW.e: 
withſtanding they were become ſuperior in Num ys 
ber by it, they run continually freſh Haza erat 
whereever they incamp d. They had to do win zith 
an Enemy, who ſurpriz d them ſometimes urn 
Day, ſometimes by Night. His Troops confſt f pen 
ing moltly of Spaniards and Mountaineers, aQir 
and nimble, attack d em continually, and f: 
treated as expeditiouſly. The Roman Soldiets 
heavily arm d, and accuſtom d to a cloſe Bate, 
.cou'd never come up with them. Sertorius alone 
had the Direckion of all theſe — ; , 


little 
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tem'd as if he multiply d himſelf : The Two 
Roman Generals always met him at the Head of 
hoſe that attack d em. If he gain'd any Ad- 
vantage, he then puſh'd his Enemy without gi- 
ring them Time to recover themſelves. And if 
he met with too great a Refiſtance, and fear'd 
t be ſurrounded, his Soldiers, as he had taught 
em, diſpers'd immediately ſeveral ways. They 
fled among the Rocks and Mountains ; and upon 
the leaſt Signal, rally'd again, and came to their 
General: He then return d, and charg'd again on 
mother Quarter. It look'd as if they were freſh 
Troops, and another Army, which he had found 
xady to enter upon Action. By this Method of 
making War, which was favour d by the Nature 
of the Country, he never gave any Reſt, neither 
to his Enemy, nor his own Troops. Fr en 
His Reputation, and the Account of the Ad- 
nantages which he gain'd every Day againſt the 
3 moſt Eminent Roman Generals, flew as far as 
4%. | 2 Ts | 
We have already heard, That Mithridates, 
preſs d by Sylla, had been oblig'd, in order to 
obtain Peace, to ſubmit to the Law of the Con- 
queror, and accept of all the Terms which he 
ms pleas d to dictate ; and that the Roman Ge- 
teral had put a Stop to his victorious Arms, 
nth no other View, than to be at Liberty to 
turn them againſt Marius, and his other private 
Enemies; N e 4 8 
Mitbridates, after Sylla's Deceaſe, and during plut. ibid 
the* Civil Wars that diſturb'd the Common- 11 1 
wealth, thought he could never renew the War 2 
in more favourable Circumſtances. He rais d a 


Plut. in 
Sertor. 


powerful Army; and, in order to foment the 
Civil War, and to keep up a Diverſion very ad- 
Vantageous to his Deſigns, he ſent to Sertorius, 

oY p propo- 
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propoſing to unite their Intereſts. His Deputies 
offer d him conſiderable Sums for the Charge of 
the War, with a Fleet at his own Diſpoſal ; on 
Condition, that he would ſuffer that Prince to 
reconquer thoſe Provinces of Aſia, which the 
Neceſhty of his Affairs had forc'd him to giy: 
up by the Treaty made with $y//a. . 

_ Sertorius calld a Council. All that were pre. 
ſent were of Opinion, That it was ſcarce Mat- 
ter for Deliberation : And withal repreſented tg 
him, That for a Supply fo real and ſo ready 3 
Money and a Fleet, which were offer d him, 
he was bound to no other Expence than an empty 
Conſent, requir d of him, to an Undertaking 
which he could no ways hinder. But Sertoriys, 
with a Greatneſs of Soul worthy of a true Ho. 
man, proteſted, That he could never hearken to 
a Treaty contrary to the Glory or the Intereſt of 
his Country; And that he even ſcorn d to ob- 
tain a Victory over his private Enemies by un. 
juſtifiable Methods. And having ſent for Al. 
thridates's Ambaſſadors, he declar'd to them, That 
he would ſuffer the King their Maſter to regain 


_ - Bythima and Cappadocia , being Provinces to 


Plut. in 


which the Romans had no Right ; but that he 
would never conſent he: ſhould ſet a Foot in 4/1 
Minor, which belong'd to the Commonwealth, 
and\which he had renounc d by a ſolemn Treaty. 
With this Anſwer he ſent thoſe Deputies back; 
and it is ſaid , that when Mithridates was told it, 
turning himſelf to ſome of his Courtiers , he 
ſhould ſay ; What would not this Roman pre- 


ſcribe to us if he was. at Rome, ſince from tht 


remoteſt Provinces of the Ocean, whither be is ba- 


mſhd, be preſumes to mark out Limits to m 


Empire ? 
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However, that Prince knowing how much it 


imported him to keep up the Civil War, after - 


wards concluded the Treaty with Sertorius upon 


thoſe very Terms. The King of Pontus ſup- 


ply'd him with Three Hundred Talents, and For- 
ty Ships of War: And Sertorius gave the King 
of Pontus a Body of Troops under the Com- 
mand of Marius Varius, one of the Senators 


ptoſcrib d by Sylla, and who had taken Sanctuary | 


ith him. fad | 
"That Senator being arrivd in Aſa, made the 


me and Power of his General reſpected in 
te Places he paſs'd through. As if he had 


been authoriſed by the Senate and the Roman 
— he diſcharg'd in their Name moſt of the 


Cities from the heavy Load of Taxes that Sylla 
had laid on them. So moderate and politick a 


Conduct open d him the Gates of all Places, 


without ſtriking one Blow; and the very Name 
of Sertorius made more Conqueſts, than all the 
Forces of Mithridates. 
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But this great Captain, who had eſcap'd all Vell. Pa 


Alete / 


the Dangers of the War, periſh'd by the Trea- pct 1g 

chery of the Romans of his own Party. Per- de Bell. 

jenna, who could not forgive him the Authority Civ. 

he had accepted over his Army, and who flat- 

ter d himſelf he ſhould ſucceed him, if he could 

get rid of him, plotted his Ruin; and drew 

into his Conſpiracy ſeveral Officers, under the 

ſpecious Colour that Sertorius ſlighted the Ro- 

mans, and confided only in the Spaniards. The plut. in 

Conſpirators aſſaſſinated him in a Feaſt. - Per- Sert. 

penna then took upon him the Command of the App. oe 

Army; but he wanted both the Abilities of his Fell. C. 
and the Confidence of his Soldiers, - 

who abhorr d his gh ; | 
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Metellus and Pompey about that Time had been 
oblig'd to part, to ſubfiſt their Cavalry the eaſier 
Pompey heard the firſt of Sertorius's Murder, 
and the Diſpoſitions of his Army thereupon. 
He immediately drew near Perpenna's Camp: 
Part of that General's Army quitted him ; the 
reſt, when they were attack d, made but a feeble 
Reſiſtance. The whole 'diſpers'd : Perpenna, in 
this general Rout, had nothing left to do, but 
to run away, and hide himſelf. He was found 
in a Thicket. Pompey order'd his Head to he 
cut off inſtantly ; and by his Death ended the 
Spaniſh War. 3 | f 

Pompey return'd with his victorious Army into 
Tray. Spartacus, a Gladiator, had excited there 
a vety dangerous War. That Gladiator, a Man 
of Courage, got out of Capua, where he was a 
Prifoner with Seventy more of his Comrades. 
He exhorted them rather to facrifice their Lives 
for the Defence of their Liberty, than fſub- 
mit tamely to be a Spectacle for the cruel Di. 
verſion of their Maſters. A great Number of 
Runaway Slaves Join'd him: Licentiouſneſs and 

Hope of Plunder brought a vaſt Number of 
the Populace to him, from all Parts of the 
Country; ſo that in a little Time he found him- 
ſelf at the Head of a confiderable Army. The 
Senate, deſpifing Spartacus, at firſt contented 
themſelves with ſending Varinius Glaber and P. 
Palerms, both Prætors, againſt him. They even 
gave them but a ſmall Number of Troops; be- 


cCcCauſe they thought ir a ſhame to ſend the Legions 


_ againſt Slaves and Robbers, whom the ſole Pre- 
ſence of a Magiſtrate ought to have diſpers d. 
3 cut thoſe Troops to pieces. This De- 
eat, tho' by a vaſtly ſuperior Number, cauſed 
2 Surprize in the Senate equal to their Indigna- 

9 | | tion, 
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tion. It proving a more ſerious Affair than they Tear of 
at firſt imagined, L. Gell:zs and Cornelius Lentulus, Rome, 
the Conſuls, received Orders to take the Field, each _ 
at the Head of a confiderable Body of Forces. 
Thoſe Magiſtrates no ways imagining that an Army 

of Slaves and Fugitives durſt face the Legions, 
marched heedleſly againſt Enemies whom they 
deſpiſed. Spartacus took Advantage of it. He 

choſe his Camp and the Field of Battel, as the 

ableſt General could have done; and he led on 

his Companions, and animated them to fight with 

ſich an undaunted Courage, that the Roman 
Soldiers, who thought they were ſure of Victo- 

ry, meeting with an unexpected Reſiſtance, 
quitted their Colours, and run away. The Con- 

ſuls got em together again, and they fought a 

ſecond Battel near Picenun, but with the ſame 

ill Succeſs. The Romans fled again; and no- 

thing could any ways palliate ſo uncommon a 
Cowardice but attributing it to a criminal Cor- 
reſpondence with the Enemy. Such great Ad- 
vantages drew numberleſs Crowds of People to 
Spartacus; and this Gladiator ſaw under his 
Command at one time no leſs than an Hundred 

and twenty thouſand Men, Shepherds, Banditti's, 

Slaves, Deſerters, all profligate deſperate Fel- 

lows, who carried Fire and Sword on all fides, 

and who in this Rebellion had no other View 

than an unbridled Licentiouſneſs, and the Impu- 

nity of their Crimes. It was now Three Years Year of 


that this War had continued in Italy, as much Rome, 


to the Shame, as the Diſadvantage of the Com- 82. 
monwealth, when the Senate gave the Conduct 
thereof to Licinius Craſſus, one of the greateſt 
Commanders of Sy//a's Party, and who had had 

a great Hand in his Victories. Fortune took a 

different Courſe under fo able a General. * 
911 I us 
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ſus knew how to make War; and he now did 


it with Succeſs. He began with reſtoring the 


Military Diſcipline in his Army. The Tenth 
Man of thoſe Legions, that had in a cowardly 
manner given way in the preceding Battels, was 

ut to Death. This wholeſome Severity made 

im equally dreaded by his own Soldiers, and 
thoſe of the Enemy. The Romans well fa, 
that under this General they muſt either vay- 
quiſh or die; and Ten thouſand Men of the Re. 
bels having ventur d at ſome Diſtance from their 
main Army, for the Convenience of Foraging, 
fell upon them unawares, and cut them all to 


ards in a pitch'd Battel defeated their 


He afte 


whole Army, and obtain'd a compleat Victory. i 


Spartacus, With the reſt of his broken Force, 
was endeavouring to gain the Sea-fide, and to get 
over into Sicily, where a great Number of Slaves 
made him hope he might retrieve all: But GC. 
ſus prevented him, cut off his March to the Ses, 
and inveſted him in his own Camp. Spartacus, 
deſpairing of a Retreat, reſolvd once more to 
try the Fate of a Battel. He drew up his Army 


with the Skill of a great Captain; he only wanted 


a better Cauſe. It is ſaid, that when they 
brought him a Horſe a little before the Onſet, 


he drew his Sword, kill'd him, and turning to- 
wards his Soldiers, ſaid, If I gain the Victory, l 
Hall want none; and if we are defeated, I do not 
: deſign to uſe any. He then put himſelf at the 
Head of his Infantry. His People, animated by 


the Example of their General, fought deſperately. 
Victory was a long while dubious. which fide to 


chuſe ;; at laſt the Valour of rhe Legions decided 


the Matter. Great was the Slaughter made of 
thoſe Vagabonds.: Spartacus, wounded rs 
348 1 Thigh 
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Thigh with a Javelin, defended himſelf yet a 

long Time; fighting on his Knees, holding his 

Buckler in one Hand, and his Sword in the 

other. At laſt, pierced with many Wounds, he Liv. Epit. 
fell upon a Heap of Romans he had facti- J. 97. 
cd to his Fury, and of his own Soldiers, who Athen. 
were kill'd at the Feet of their General, in de- 5 . ” 
fending him. Thoſe that eſcap'd the: Victor's — in 
Sword, fled into the Mountains, and ſo rallied Piſonem. 
again. Pompey returning from Spain, met with 

em, and eafily defeated a Body of Fugitives, 

without a Chief or a Place of Refuge. Yet to 

leſſen Craſſus's Glory, and increaſe his own, he 

was not aſham'd to write to the Senate, Thar 

Craſſus had indeed defeated Spartacus, But I, Plut. in 
(aid he in his Letter) have cut up the Root of Craſſo. 
that War, and exterminated the very laſt of thoſe fene Ng. 
Robbers. Craſſus was highly oftended at a Let- == 
ter, which in depriving him of the Honour of ha- 

ving ended that War, ſeem'd wrote to prepare 

the People for refuſing him the Honour of the 
Triumph. But as he aim'd at the ſame time at 

being choſen Conſul, and that Pompey was then 

all mighty in Rome, he conceal'd how much he 


| reſented-/ that publick Aﬀront, in a: profound 


Silence! Pompey - was call d to the Conſul- 
ſhip: by the Wiſhes of the whole Roman Peo- 
ple. Graſſus, apprehending that he might get 
him excluded, intreated him by ſome common 
Friends that they might act in concert, and that 


| he would receive him as his Colleague in that 
ſupreme Dignity. / Pompey, well pleas d to have 


forc'd. him to have recourſe to his Credit, pro- 
feſs d publickly, that he ſhould be as much 
oblig'd to them for promoting Craſſus s Election as 1 1 . 
his own. The Two Parties being united, carried — 


al the Votes. Craſſus, who according to Sas 683. 
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tion, and the Splendor of his 
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Laws, had been Prætor before, was choſe Con. 
ſul ; and the ſame Dighity was conferr'd on 
Pompey, tho he was no more than a Knight; had 
not been ſo much as Queſtor; and ſcarce was 
Thirty four Years old. But his great Reputa. 
| ictories, hid 
theſe Irregularities: It was thought that a Citizen, 
who had been honour'd with a Triumph before 
the Age of Four and Twenty, and before he took 
Place in the Senate, ought not to be ſubject to 
the common Rules. 5 Wes 

This was not the ſole Occaſion, wherein the 
Eſteem or Complaiſance of his Fellow-Citizens, 
and ſometimes his own Ambition placed him 
above the Laws: It was a Cuſtom in the Com- 
monwealth, that a victorious General that de- 


manded a Triumph, was not to enter the City 


before he had obtain'd it. By the ſame Law, 
every Citizen that pretended to the Conſulſhip, 
was obliged to be there perſonally to ſollicit the 
Dignity he aſpired to. It look'd as if Pompey 
and Craſſus had laid aſide their Pretenſions to a 


Triumph, ſince they had both entred Rome to 


follicit the Conſulſhip. But great was the Sur- 
prize of the Romans to find, that after their 

lection they {till claim'd it, as if they had re- 
main'd at the Head of their Armies. Till then 
they had acted harmoniouſly; but whereas the 
Affair of the Triumph was liable to Difficulties, 
and that they were call'd upon to diſband their 
Armies, which were at the Gates of Rome; 
Craſſus, who had a leſs Regard for Pompey, fince 
he was choſen Conſul, repreſented that fince Pom- 


vey had firſt terminated the Spaniſh War, he 


-. ... ought alſo firſt to diſband his Army. Pompey, 
on the other hand, incens'd at Craſſus for main- 


+ " raining rhat he ought to break his Army inſt, 70 
TY us 
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fus d to comply, on pretence, that he waited for 
Metellus, who was to triumph with him. Theſe 
oppoſite Pretenſions made their Hatred break out. 
Pompey could not bear that Craſſus, whom he 
deem'd a much inferior Commander to himſelf, 
and who had even obtain'd the Conſulate thro* 
his Credit -only, ſhould dare to enter in Compe- 
tition with him; and Craſſus, the richeſt Man 
in the Republick, reckon'd his Treaſures for 
Victories, and could not brook to give way to a 


Man, whoſe Coffers were not ſo full as his own. 


Through thoſe Pretenſions the Puhlick eafily ſaw, 
that thoſe Two Men, equally ambitious and power- 
ful, had a Mind to keep their Armies on foot, leſs to 
adorn their Triumph, an empty Ceremony, than to 
maintain the more Power and Authority againſt 
each other. The Senate and the People fearing 
to fall again into the Calamities of a Civil War, 
beſought .them to ſacrifice their private Reſent- 
ments to the publick Peace. The People went 
even ſo far on a Day of Aſſembly, as to beg o 

them on their Knees that they would be recon- 
cid. 22 affected an inflexible Pride, and 
to the laſt ſeem'd unmoveable: Craſſus, on his 
part, ſhow'd no leſs Stiffneſs. But the Prieſts 
having declared, that the State was threatned 
with the moſt dreadful Calamities, unleſs the 


Conſuls agreed; Graſſus, mov'd with Sentiments Flut. in 
of Piety, aroſe firſt and preſented his Hand to Cr aff. 


Pompey, who afterwards embraced him; and 
ma both had triumph'd, they diſbanded rheir 
roops. 

Tlis Reconciliation was not ſo ſincere, but 
that each endeavour'd to ſtrengthen himfelf by 
increaſing his Party. It imported them above all 
things to gain the People. Caſſus, to win their 
Affections, prepared an Entertainment on a 7 
5 an 
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ſand Tables, whereon he treated the whole City, 
He at the ſame time diſtributed Corn enough to 
all the Populace to maintain their Families three 
whole Months. The Surprize at ſuch prodigious 
Liberalities will be leſs, if it be confider'd, that 
Craſſus's Eſtate amounted to more than Seven 
thouſand Talents. And it was by ſuch like pub. 
lick Expences, that the Great Men of Roy: 
uſed to buy the Votes of the People. Pompey, 
on the other hand, to outdo Crafſzs, and to bring 


the Tribunes of the People into his Intereſts 


procured ſuch Laws to paſs, as reſtored to them 
all the Authority they had been depriv'd of ty 
Sy/la. Without any Regard to the Memory of 
his. General and Benefactor, he reviv'd the Ordi- 
nances of C Gracchus, which referred to the 


Knights the Judgment of ſuch Cauſes, as /e 


had reſtord to the Senate. Thus thoſe amhi- 
tious Men, in their Turns, play'd with the Laws, 
and ſometimes enlarg'd the Authority of the Se. 
nate, and ſometimes that of the People, accord- 
ing as it beſt ſuited with their private Intereſt. 


It is impoſſible to expreſs the Tranſports of Joy 


the Tribunes ſhow'd at the Recovery of their for. 
mer Authority. As they chiefly ow'd it to Pon- 


pey, they tarried not long before they ſhow'd 


their Gratitude. The War had been decreed 
againſt the Pyrates that infeſted the Common- 
wealth. They confetr'd the Management of it 
on Pompey, and granted him an abſolute Autho- 
rity by Sea and Land, either to raiſe Men, or 
to equip Ships of War. | | 1 

Theſe Pyrates came originally from the Coaſts 
of Glicia. At firſt they armed but a few ſmall 
Barks and Brigantines, which infeſted the Seas, 
and took either Merchants or Paſſengers, whom 
they made Slaves. Their Number and Boldneſs 


increas d 
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jncreas d upon their being protected by Mithri- 
dates, who took them into his Service, whilſt 
he made War againſt the Romans. They fitted 
out great Ships, form'd very large Fleets, and 
extended their cruiſing all along the Coaſts of 
la): They even made ſome Deſcents; pillag d 
the richeſt and molt famous Temples ; ruin'd the 
mall Towns, and carried their Inhabitants into 
Slavery. In ſhort, their Power increas'd to ſuch 
1 height, that they had above a Thouſand Ships, 
divided into ſeveral Squadrons, which kept all 
the Ports of the Commonwealth block d up; 
ſo that ſcarce any Veſſel ventur d out, without be- 
ing taken; which had ruin d Trade entirely. 

It was againſt theſe Pyrates that Pompey was 
ſent. To put him in a Condition to make a 
ſuitable Armament, the People, whoſe Idol he 
was, decreed him a Power without Reſtriction. 7:ar of 
His Commiſſion run in expreſs Terms, that his Rome, 
Authority ſhould extend all over the Mediterra- 686. 
nean quite from Hercules Pillars, and as far as 
Four hundred Stadia into the Land: That he plut. in 
ſhould raiſe as many Soldiers and Sailors as he Pompeio. 
thought fit; That he ſhould take whatever Sums 
he nleaſed out of the publick Treaſury, without 
being accountable for them; and chuſe out of 
the whole Senate Fifteen Senators to be his Lieu- 
tenants, and execute his Orders where he could 
not be 9 10 himſelf. So abſolute an Autho- 
rity truſted to one fingle Citizen, gave a great 


deal of Uneaſineſs, and even Jealouſy to the Se- 


nate. Several of that Body openly accuſed Pom- 
pey, that he defign'd to engroſs the whole Sove- 
reignty of the State to himſelf; and one of the 
Conſuls, provok'd that this Commiſſion had 


been given him to the leſſening of his Preroga- 


tive, told him in a ſort of threatning Tone, T 5 
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by affecting, as he did, to imitate the baughty Be. 
haviour of Romulus, he might perhaps "fer 
his Fate. 15 
Cuulus, more moderate, took a wiſer Me. 
thod; and in order to diſſuade the Peo- 
ple from granting ſo vaſt a Power to one 


ſingle Citizen, he began in one of the Aſſem- 


blies with a Panegyrick upon Pompey, and men- 
tion d the moſt celebrated Actions 't that Gene- 
ral in the moſt magnificent Terms. But as if 
he had been concern'd for his Safety, he was ſor- 
ry the People ſhould expoſe the greateſt General 
of the Commonwealth to every Danger that hap- 
8 And if you ſhould loſe him, (ſaid he to the 

eople) What other could you put in his room? 
At which the Multitude, raifing their Voices, 
cried out one and all, We wil! put Du. (a- 
tulus, no wager able: to refiſt the firm Reſolution 
of the whole People, and pleaſed at the ſame time 
with the honourable Mention they made of his own 
Courage, retired. Another Senator, call'd Roſcius, 
endeavouring to ſpeak after him, was prevented 


by the Clamours of the People, who would 


not then bear any Remonſtrggces on that head. 
Roſcius was reduc'd to explain himſelf by Signs; 
and holding up two of his Fingers, he tried to 
make them apprehend, that they ought at leaſt 
to give Pompey a Colleague ; but all his Endea- 
vours were to no purpoſe. The People, even 

own angry at the Jealouſy and Reſiſtance of the 

nate, enlarg d Pompey'sPower ſtill more; and it 
was added to his Commiſſion, that he ſhould be 
at liberty to arm Five Hundred Ships, put an 


Hundred and Twenty Thouſand Soldiers on board 


of em for Deſcents ; and be attended by Four and 


twenty Senators and Two Queſtors. 
0 Thus 
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Thus it was, that this People, ſo jealous of 
their Liberty, ſeduced by their Tribunes, were 
hultning into Slavery; and it lay wholly in Pom- 
5s Power to make himſelf ſole Sovereign of 
the Commonwealth. But thoſe that rightly knew 
him, judg d they had nothing to fear from a 
Man, who had more Vanity than Ambition, and 
who was more ſenſible of the great Name that 
ſo honourable a Poſt gave him, than mindfuf 
how to make it laſting and independent upon 
thoſe who conferr'd it upon him. This War 
laſted but one Campaign. Pompey having fitted 
out a large Fleet, defeated thar of the Gyros. 
He took vaſt Numbers of thoſe Robbers: But 
inſtead of putting them to Death, he baniſh'd 
em to remote Inland Places, as far diſtant as 
poſſible from the Sea-ſhore. By. which Method, 
as he enabled them to get a Livelihood with- 
out robbing, ſo he prevented them moſt ſurely 


kom ever returning to their Pyracy, 
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goes into Aſia to put himfelf at the Hud 
f the Forces commanded by Lucullus. The 
Interview of thoſe Two Generals. The Re 
proaches they make each other. They part de. 
. "clar'd Enemies. The Particulars of Catiline 
' Conſpiracy. The ambitious Deſigns of the Tri 


mee P. Servius Rullus. Cicero by his Ski 


Plut. in 
Pompeio. 


and Oratory gets the Lam rejected, which Rullus 
propos d concerning the Conquer d Lands, ani 
© wholly defears Cariline's Party. 
O ſooner did the News of the Pyrates be. 
ing overcome reach Rome, but Manilius, 
ribune of the People, and a Creature of Pompey, 
in Order to perpetuate his Authority, proposd 
a new Decree, for conferring the Command of 


the Army againſt Mithridates upon Pompey. Al. 


though L. Lucullus, an Excellent Commander, 
was actually inveſted with that Employment, 
and had gaind.a great Reputation in it, this 
Decree ex preſs d not only that Pompey ſhoud 
take upon him the Command of his Army, and 
the Government of Aſia, but beſides retain his 
Superintendency over that whole Naval Power, 
with which he juſt then had ſubdued the Pyrates 
This was delivering all the Sea and Land Forces 
of the State into his Hands: He now only want. 
ed the Title of King. Manilius and Pompeys 
Adherents preſs d the publiſhing of this Dectee 
| 4 very 
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very much. The People, ever blind, and the 
Tool of the Great, were as ſollicitous for it, as 
if their All had been at Stake. The Senate, more 
clear-fighted, look d on that Decree as the eſta- 
bliſhing of Tyranny. Yet, when the Day was 
come, and that Manilius propos d to the Aſſem- 
bly to recal Lucullus, and ſend Pompey in his 
room, no body offer d to ſtir againſt it: The Fear 
of ſo powerful a Man's Reſentment reſtrained 
almoſt all the Senators. Cicero himſelf, who was 
univerſally acknowledg'd a good Citizen and 
Patriot, but always fearful aud unſettled in his 
Reſolutions, declar d for the ſtrongeſt Side; and 


made for the Decree that Diſcourſe, which is 


preſery'd under the Title of, Pro Lage Manilia. 
There was none, in fo large and numerous a Bo- 
dy, but Hortenſius and Catulus that oppos d it. 
Catulus, with a great deal of Courage, reproach'd 
the People with the Injuſtice they were going to 


do Lucullus: He recounted his Services, and the 


great Actions he had perform'd during the Courſe 
of that War. He'told them how by a glorious 
Victory he had reliev'd the Town of Cizicum, 
when beſieg d by Sea and Land; how he had 
defeated Mitbridates in ſeveral Battels, and van- 
quiſh'd Tigranes the molt potent King of Aſia. 
But perceiving that the People grew uneaſy at 
his Diſcourſe, he turn'd himſelf towards the Se- 
mate, and raiſing his Voice, with a Mien full of 
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Indignation 3 Ler ws retire, ſaid he, Conſcript plut. in 
Fathers, from a City where Tyranny is going to be Pomp. 


ſettled ; and let us go ſeek ſome Deſart, where we 
nay preſerve that Liberty which we recerv'd from 
our «Fathers. 

This generous Diſcourſe made no manner of 
Impreſſion upon People, who had either old their 
Faith to Pompey, or 14 fear d his Power and 
Es 2 


Reſent- 
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Reſentment. Thus was the publick Intereſt, x; | 

it always falls out, facrific'd to private Views. pr. 

The Decree was confirm'd by all the Tribes; and N qu 

the People, of their own Accord, conferrd 1 WW {ec 

greater Authority on Pompey, than Sy/la had fot 

uſurp'd by an arm'd Force, and exercis'd after. hat 

wards during his DiQtatorſhip. | he 

Pompey ſet out immediately for 4%: And Ly. Ml iy 

cullas, hearing of the Decree, quitted his Army, BW W. 

tnat he might not be oblig d to ſurrender it him. Cc 

RIF to his Adverſary. Theſe Two Generals met bis 

In the Province of Ga/atia. Their Officers, and 

ſuch as were Friends to both, perſuaded them to IM [ef 

Tee each other: They at firſt treated one another nil 

with all imaginable Civility ; but at laſt Lycul,s, tia 

Full of Indignation againſt Pompey, who had tha 

robb'd him of his Employment, cou'd not for. WM the 

Vell. pa- bear ſhowing his Reſentment. He reproachd Ml the 

terc. 1. 2, him, that he had never coveted to command Ar. Pol 

b. 33. mies, but againſt Enemies already vanquiſhd; ten 

4-16 ay and that, like thoſe Birds of Prey that feed on WM can 

uculo. none but dead Bodies and Carrion, it was his WM nl 

Cuſtom to come at the End of every War, to odi 

make his Advantage of Battels fought, and Vi. MI Eit 

Qories gain d by other Generals. That it was dec 

known to all the World, that he endeavour to MI the 

rob Metellas, Craſſus, and Catulus, of the Glory WM Lu 

of their Victories over the Spaniards, Gladiators MI ing 

and Mutineers who tollow'd the Party of Lei- and 

dus; and, that without expoſing himſelf to any and 

Danger, he knew how to make the Advantages MI the 

obtain'd by other People, his own : And haue! But 

now, added Lucullus, vangquiſhd Mithridates, 

conquer d the Kingdom of Pontus, defeated Tigra. 

nes, obtain d conſiderable Victories, and taken Ti 

granocerta, Nifibe, and ſo many other Cuties in 
Armenia, only to procure you freſh Triumphe? 

ls. f 95 Pompey, 


vernment. | 
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Pompey, provok d at ſo injurious a Speech, re- 
roach d him on his part, That he had leſs con- 
quer d than ravag d Aſia, whoſe Riches he had 
ſecur'd in his own Coffers; That he made War 
for nothing but the ſake of the Plunder; That he 
had indeed obtain'd ſome Advantages, but that 
he never cared to compleat a Victory; and uſual- 
ly left to his Enemy wherewithal to continue the 
War, that he might likewiſe be continued in the 
Command, and pillage on to a Degree odious to 
his very Soldiers. 3 


Theſe mutual Reproadhes were not ground- Vell. Pat. 


leſs; and if it was true, that Lucullus had tar- * 


niſh d the Splendor of his Victories by that inſa- 
tiable Deſire of accumularing Riches upon Riches; 
that Jealouſy, which Pompey ſhow'd againſt all 
the Commanders of the Commonwealth, and 
the Springs he mov d to deprive them of their 
Polts even during the Courſe of their Victories, 
rendred him much ſuſpected to all true Republi- 


cans. It look d as if he wou'd be the only Gene- 


ral of the State; and that every Man became 
odious to him, in Proportion to the Glory and 
Eſteem he acquired. Theſe Two Generals parted 
declar'd Enemies : Pompey went on to take 


the Command of the Army upon him; and 


Lucullus rerurn'd to Rome, where, notwithſtand- 
ing all the ill Offices and Oppoſition of Pompey 
and his Party, he was honoured with a folemn 
and publick Triumph. He found that City, then 
the Capitol of the World, in a ſeeming Peace. 
But that ourward Tranquillity was but a Cover 
to a ſecret Agitation; and there were new Parties 
privately broaching ; all which, though by diffe- 
rent Methods, aim'd ar nothing leſs than to ſup- 
plant each other, and become Maſters of the Go- 
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Lucius Sergius Cutiline, whom we have men. 


tion'd above, was at the Head of one of thoſe 
Parties. He was deſcended of an illuſtrious Pa. 
trician Family, and fo ancient; that he bragg d 
it deſcended from Sergeſtus, one of AFineax's 
Companions: A Folly common to moſt great 
People, who; by reaſon of ſome Reſemblance in 
the Names, fancy they find the Origin of their 
Families in the Ruins of Antiquity, and often in 
mere Fables. Carine, educated in the Hurry and 


_ Confuſion of the Civil Wars, had been the Mi. 
niſter of the Cruelties of Sylla, to whom he had 
devoted himſelf The Favour of that DiCtator, 


his Birth and Courage had rais'd him to the 
principal Dignities of the Commonwealth: He 
had been Quæſtor, Lieutenant-General in ſeveral 
Armies, and had ſince commanded in Chief, as 
Prætor in Africa. But in all theſe different Em- 
ployments, he had equally diſhonoured himſelf 
by his Debauches and horrible Crimes. He had 
been already publickly accuſed of Inceſt with one 
of the Ve fy Virgins; of Aſſaſſination and Ex. 
tortion; and he eſcap'd the Puniſhment of the 


Laws no other way than by his Art of bribing his 


Aceuſers, with whom by Dint of Money he pre- 
vaiFd to drop the Proſecution. He was a Man 
without Morals, Probity, or Reſpect for the 
Gods; Ambition was his ſole Deity : Not fatiſ- 
fied with the preſent, always anxious for the fu- 


ture; bold, heady, audacious, daring to under- 


take any thing; but not very capable; aiming at 


Tyranny too openly, and uncapable of that deep 


Diſſimulation, which was neceſſary to cover his 
execrable Deſigns. This was the Picture of Lu- 
cius Catiline, who after Sylla's Death form d the 


Project of Uſurping the Sovereign Power, as he 


had done. To ſucceed herein, he began 158 
N A Com 
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Company with, and to court all the young Men 


by Gaming, or their Bodies by Debauchery with 
Wine and Women. Derr «x 
Rome in its Beginning had found no ſurer 
Guard for blick Liberty, nor Fence againſt 
Ambition, than an almoſt equal Poverty among 
il her Citizens. Temperance and Frugality, the 
Conſequences of that Poverty, reign'd in all 
Conditions, perhaps as much out of Neceſſity, 
15 out of Choice. Luxury was a long while a 
Stranger there. Iron was more valued than Gold 
and each Citizen, content with his ſmall Patri- 
mony, which he manur'd himſelf; endeavour d 
no other ways to diſtinguiſh himſelf than by his 
Courage. As they had no Expectations from any 
body, each getting his Subſiſtence by his own 
Labour, there was neither a mean Complaiſance, 
nor {laviſh Dependance to be found amon 
em. Love of Liberty was their univer ſul Mo- 
te; and as long as Rome held the Poverty of 
each Citizen for a Virtue, her Citizens remain'd 
free, ſubject to the Laws only „ and independent 


upon each other. eee, 
\ But after the Romans had deſtroyed Carthage, 


the Rival of Rome, ſubdued Italy and the adja- 
cent Ifles, conquer d Spain and the Coaſts of 
Africa, reduc'd Part of the Gawls and all Syria 


into Provinces; after they had forc'd moſt of 


the Sovereigns of Aſia to pay them Tribute; 
then Ambition, Luxury, Effeminacy, and all 


thoſe Vices that ſeem inſeparable from Wealth, 
enter d Rome in the Train of the Conquerors of 


thoſe Countries. Thoſe that had lived before 
with Honour in a laudable Poverty, cou'd not 


ſtand it in Plenty. They began to look with Ad- 


miration on à Picture drawn by a great Maſter ; 
wy U 4 and 


—— — 


n Rome, who had either waſted their Fortunes 


were by degrees chang d into an exquiſite Volup 


Patrimony of their Anceſtors in Feaſts and Enter: 


Tear of 
Rome, 
687. 


ro anſwer ſuch extraordinary Expences, or were 
in Danger of being proſecuted for Crimes, wiſh'l 
for a Civil War, that might ſhelter them from 
the Rigor of the Laws, or their troubleſome 
Creditors. This ſtrange Turn of Mind in the 
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and the like on a fine Statue, or a carv'd Vaſe fire 
Soon was the good Fortune of thoſe Generals and for 
Officers envied, who had brought ſome from 
Aſia, and it was to get Poſſeſſion of theſe, an 
to grow rich, that they began to barter their Li. 
berty, and fell it to ſuch great Men, and Heads 
of Parties, as they cou'd expect either Employ. 
ments or Money from. * 

Their rough Manners and ancient Frugality 


tuouſneſs. Moſt of the Youth conſumed the 


tainments, where Delicacy and extravagant Plen. 
n 7 The Women had their Share in this 
almoſt univerſal Degeneracy : Few now counted 
Modeſty among the Female Virtues. Some Men, 
unworthy of that Name, proſtituted themſelves 
like Women; and ſuch as had ruin'd themſelves 


Romans began to ſhow it felf towards the End of Wl 2% 


the Conſulſhip of L. Vocatius Tullus, and A f 


-Emilius Lepidus. The People had defign'd for th 


their Succeſſors, Publ. Autronius, and P. Hl. fe 


But having afterwards been convicted of Bribery, Ml ot 
they were excluded; and by a new Election, Lu- h 
cius Cotth and L. Torquatus were ſubſtituted in WW hi 


cc 

q 

_- ſelves Maſters of the Government. Catiline, i- tb 
ways ready for the greateſt Crimes, and very de & 
bo > WE ; E A \ 


their room. The Shame of this Excluſion, and K 


2 Spitit of Revenge, urg d tliem on to conſpi i in 
againſt the Tranquillity of the State. They re: 
ſolv d to aſſaſſmate the two new Conſuls, murder 


the greareſt Part of the Senate, and make them- 


ſirous 
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ſrous of all Novelties that cou d make him hope 
ſor a Change in his Fortune, enter d into this 
plot. Beſides him, they engaged in it a great 
Number of thoſe young Men, undone by 
their Exceſſes, and mention d above: Among 
the reſt, Piſo, a young Man of a very Noble Fa- 
mily; but raſh, factious, overloaded with Debts, 
and who had no Proſpect of retrieving his Affairs, 
but in the Subverſion of the State, 

Their Defign was, as we ſaid, to kill both the 
Conſuls, and the greateſt Number of Senators. 
They were to put this in Execution in the Capi- 
tol, on the Firſt Day of January, when the Con- 
ſuls took Poſſeſſion of their Dignity. But not 
having found a convenient Opportunity on that 
Day, they put it off till the Fifth of February, 
at what time was to be ſeen the moſt execrable 
Attempt that ever had happen'd in the Common- 
wealth, fince the Foundation of Rome. A Band 
of Profligates were, upon a Signal to be given by 
Catiline, to fall on the Conſuls and the Senators, 
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and ſtab them. Bur Catiline, impatient and Saluſt. 


over-haſty to ſpill the Blood of his Fellow-Citi- 
zens, having given the Signal too ſoon, and = 
fore all the Conſpirators had conveniently pla 
themſelves according to Direction, no body of- 
fer d to ſtir: So that this cruel Buſineſs was put 
off once more. Catiline by his Boldneſs made 
himſelf the Head of the Plot, and ſtrengthen d 
his Party with a great Number of Senators and 
Knights, who all from different Motiyes join' d 
in the Conſpiracy. | „ 

Among his Adherents in the Senate, were 
counted Lentulus Sura, P. Autronius mention d 
above, Caffius Longinus, Caius Cethegus, both 
the Sons of Servias Sylla, Lucius Vargunteius, 
Luintus Annius, Porcius Lecca, Lucius Curius; 
N wes, . 7 


gres* 
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rater ſtil} better. 
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and of the Knights, M. Ealvius Nobilior, Luci, 
Statilius, P. Gabinus Capito, and C Cornelius, |; 
is pretended, that Craſſus partly knew their De. 

ns, and that he, always jealous; and an Enemy 
of Pompey's Glory, was not ſorry that another 

Party was ariſing in the Commonwealth, which 
ſhou'd counterbalance his Authority. Some Peo- 
ple did even ſuſpect Ceſar of Fayouring the Plot 
under-hand ; and they add, that thoſe Two cun- 
ning and equally ambitious Men waited for the 
Eveat, before. they wou'd declare themſelves. 

Lentulus, one of the Heads of this Party, waz 

Son to Marius Aquilizs, who had been Conſul 
with Marius: He bore the Name of Lentulus 
becauſe he had been adopted by another Lenulus 

of the Noble Family of the Corneligns. He was 

a Man plung d in all manner of Debauchery, 
naturally ſhameleſs, and who openly bragg d of 
his Vices. . He had the Sirname of Sura given 
him, (which means the Caf of the Leg) becauſe 
Syla the DiQator having one Day in open Senate 


demanded he ſhou'd give an Account of the 


Monies, which he had unfaithfully managed du- 
ring his Quæſtorſhip; Lentulus, who had ſpent 
them in his Riots, anſwer'd him, That he had 
kept no other Book of Accounts beſides the Calf 
of his Leg, which he held out to be ſtruck ; al. 
luding to a Cuſtom of thoſe Days uſed between 
Boys playing at Ball; when he that had miſs d it 
receiv d a Blow upon his Leg. - Hiſtory has pre- 
ferv'd us another Inſtance of his Impudence, 
which ſhews his depraved Temper and Cha- 
He had been ſummon d be- 


fore the Magiſtrate, to anſwer to ſome Crimes 
that he was charg d with. He bribed the Jury 
with large Sums of Money; and finding that, 
When Judgment was given, he had carried ny by 
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One Vote more than was neceſſary to come off, 
| he was not aſham'd to ſay aloud to them, That 
r De. e of them ought to return him his Money, ſince 
nemy N ane Vote had been of no Uſe to him. „ 
other 1 Such was P. Lentulus, whom his Exceſſes, 
vhich Impunity and Ambition, drew into this Conſpi- 
Peg. MM racy. He had ſuffer d himſelf to be amuſed 
plot with a ſtrange Sort of Prophecy, aſcribed to the 


the WM pite of Rome to Three of the Cornelians.  Sylla 
k and Inna, both of that Houſe, though of diffe- 
wx, Wren Parties, had one after the other en joy d the 
onſul Sovereign Power: And Lentulus was not diſ- 


ulus WY of the Hh! to him, and took him for the Third 
of that Name, who was to reign in Rome. 


gen, Czthegus, of the Tame Party, was à bold au- 
d of MM dacious Man, to be fear d becauſe of the Sway 
iven be bore among the common People. He had 
auſe been ſome time before Tribune of the People, 
nate hom he govern'd at his own Pleaſure: But he 
the Wl was himſelf ae by a Courtezane, call'd 
du- WM Precia, who during his Tribunate diſpoſed arbi- 
vent WM trarily. of all things in the Commonwealth. 
had Befides the Senators we have mention'd, there 
Calf WM was a great Number of Knights that had engaged 
al- n the Plot. Catiline drew by his Management 
cen even ſome Veteran Soldiers and Officers of Hylla, 
d it cho, after having conſumed in Whoring, Ga- 
pre- ming and Drinking, all the Rewards of their for- 
ce, mer Services, were longing for a new Civil War, 
ha- which they 2 on as the only Remedy for 
be. their Want and Miſery. B 


Some Women of the beſt Families in Rome, as 
much noted for their Lewdneſs as their Beauty, 


ury 
ar, enter d into the Conſpiracy out of Complaiſance 


by WW for their Lovers: Such was the famous Sempro- 
CCC 


= 


Hbils ; and which, they ſaid, promis d the Em- 


pleas'd, that his Flatterers applied the Prophecy 
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nia, Nature not only plac'd her in a high Rank thei 


put beſtow'd on her a lively and engaging Wir Ml anin 
a firm and undaunted Courage; and what Wo. vou! 
men value more than all that, an incomparable 1 
Beauty. | {tro1 
© Theſe natural Endowments were ſet off by n be. 
outward Appearance of Modeſty, which ſhe Proc 
ſometimes affected to put on, according to the ll the 
Character of thoſe ſhe had a mind to pleiſe. ing. 
But her Looks, which then ſeem'd to eſcape wit 
modeſt Eyes, were always guided by violet in a 
Paſſions, ſhe always courting the Men more than Ml"! 
they her. The Pravity of her Morals made her Ml Ind. 
fall by degrees into the greateſt Crimes. She 
was fuſpected of being an Accomplice in ſeycral Ml Far 
baſe Murders; and ſhe* was known to have de. leaę 
nied, in a Court of Judicature, the Receipt f wit 
Pledges with more Confidence and Boldneſs, than 
15 Owners demanded the Reſtitution of and 
them. | 
Other Women, as diſorderly and as well bon Ml Les 
as Semproma, but not ſo young, nor ſo beautiful, Ml © 
had a hand in the Plot, in hopes to ſee all thoſe 
Debts acquitted, which they had contracted in Tin 
an advanc'd Age, to ſupply the Wants of their fart 
oung Gallants. Cat:/ine drew them over to his on! 
arty, by procuring them ſuch Men as they liked 
beſt, with a Deſign either to gain over their bra? 
Husbands to his Party, or by their Means to get wit 
rid of them. 4 
In ſhort, all the Roman Youth that had ben ſure 
bred in Luxury, and were grown effeminate with 


nice Living ; all that were ruin'd, and cou'd no this 
longer follow rheir extravagant Courſes ; all that Hes 
were ambitious and aſpiring to the Chief Poſts an 

LOI 


in the Government; others, who had not of 
_ themſelves Power enough to be me 
L | their 
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their too potent Enemies; all theſe People, 
animated with different Paſſions, join'd and fa- 


„ rour'd Cariline. | 
This Chief of the Party, to tie them the 


ar 

able ſtronger, promiſes ſome to diſcharge their Debts z 
by n be actually gives Money to others; to ſome he 
1 ſhe I procures the Women they were in Love with; 
0 the the revengeful he flatters with a Proſpect of ſee- 
lex ing their Enemies proſcribed ; and he amuſes all 
ſcape with the Eſtates and Honours they ſhou'd obtain 


olen in a New Revolution. But at the fame time he 
repreſents to them, that they muſt ſet all their 


than 
e her Induſtry to work to get him choſen Conſul; 
Ste That it wou'd be no leſs ad vantageous to the 
ver Party to procure Caius Antonius to be his Col - 
e d. league, who. was one of the Candidates, and 
pt ak with whom he had of old lived in good Amity. 
than That afterwards he might let him into the Secret; 
cad that if once they were both inveſted with 
the Sovereign Magiſtracy, and at the Head of the 
dom Legions, there cou'd never be a Power ſufficient 
iful, 0 oppoſe the Execution of their Deſigns. 
hoſe It's true, they cou'd never have choſe a fitter 
| in Time. Pompey was then making War in the 
heir WI fartheſt Parts of the Eaſt, That General, carried 
bon by the Deſire of filling the whole Earth with 
ked the Glory of his Name, was purſuing the Ara- 
heir bang, whom it was eaſier to defeat than to meet 


with. There was no Army in Italy. The Peo- 
ple, always greedy of new things, ſaw with Plea- 
| lure the Riſe of a Party, which ſeem'd to threaten 
nothing but the Authority of the Senate: And 
this very Senate, compos'd of ſo many wiſe 
Heads, ſlept ſecure, falſly imagining that the 
oſts 2 of that Party did not deſerve their Atten- 
of don. N | 
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2 However, E it Was very difficult that the De 
ſigns of ſuch Men, as were continually rioting 
ſhou'd long remain a Secret, Cicero heard of i 
firft by Fulvia, a Woman of a Noble Family, 
which however ſhe diſhonoured by her crimin] 
Intrigues with Quintus Curizs, one of the Heads 
of the Conſpiracy. 91 
- Curius had ruind himſelf in keeping her 


Company; and he continued in Favour, as long 


as ſhe found her Account in it. But as ſoon x 
his Stock began to grow low, Indifference an 
Coldneſs took place of that intereſted and me: 
cenary Love: And Fulvia deſpis'd him, as ſoon 
as ſhe ceas'd to be a Gainer by him. 

Curius offering to enjoy former Favours, is re 
buked and denied: Thinking at firſt, that a Ri. 
val had ſupplanted him, he ſtorms and threatens: 
Afterwards he ſtoops to the lowelt and meaneſt 
Submiſſions ; at laſt he diſcovers, with much 
Shame, that he owes all Fulvia s Favours to 
his Money. As he cou'd neither ſupply her with 
more, nor free himſelf from her Chains, he en. 
deavours to pleaſe her at leaſt with fair Hopes. 
He diſcovers the whole Plot to her, and opens 
her a Scene of- new Treaſures in the Succeſs of 
his well-laid Defigns. ; 

But whether Faluia, like all Women of that 
Stamp, valued the Promiſes of a ruin'd Lover 
but little; or whether ſhe entertain d a very ill 


Opinion of an Undertaking manag d by young 


People; ſhe made a Diſcovery of all ſhe had 
heard to ſome Men of Diſtinction without na- 
ming her Author: And this ſhe did, that ſhe 
might not find her ſelf involv'd in a Matter of 
Treaſon. It immediately ſpread all over Rome. 
Ccero, who was very Intent on all things relating 
to the Publick, traced theſe Reports up to the 

| | pern 
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very Head. He ſaw Fulvia, gain d her, and | 

ſhe ſold him the Secret of a Man whom 

ſhe never loved ; and who ſhe was afterwards 

civil to for no other Reaſon, than that ſhe might 

draw more Secrets from him, as ſhe had promis'd 

Gcero ſhe wou d. 5 
Beſides the general Intereſt of his Country, 

Cicero had a private End to ſerve in this nice En- 

quiry. The Time of chuſing Conſuls was very 

near: He was one of the Candidates himſelf: 

Catiline was one of thoſe that put up for it. That 

Man, who was of an Illuſtrious Family, never 

ſpoke of that of Cicero but with the utmoſt Con- 

tempt. He commonly call'd him an Upſtart, a 

New Man, that is, whoſe Father nor Anceſtors 

had never bore any of thoſe Magiſtracies, which 

enobled their Poſterity. Cicero, on the other 

hand, neglected nothing that cou'd render Cati- 

line odious and ſuſpected of Defigns againſt the 

Publick Liberty. Nothing was fitter to prepoſſeſs 

the People againſt that Patrician, than the Diſ- 

covery of his ill Defigns. Cicero fucceeded in 

it; and Catiline conttibuted himſelf towards it 

by his rough and fierce Behaviour, and by drop- 

ping Threats at a Time, when it ſhou'd have 

been his Study how to gain the Friendſhip and 

Eſteem of his Fellow-Citizens. All thoſe that 

truly lov d their Country united to make him loſe 

his Election. Catiline was excluded with Scorn , of 

and Indignation, and that high Dignity was con- Rome, 

ferr'd on Cicero. 690. 
Caius Antonius was appointed his Colleague ; 

of a Plebeian but very noted Family, deriving its 

Pedigree from a Son of Hercules, Antonius was 

a Man naturally lazy, a Lover of Eaſe and 

; Pleaſure, and who hitherto had no farther 

5 concern d himſelf in Affairs of Government, 

y þ than 
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than was neceſſary to ſhow that he was not abſgi 
lutely unfit for them. The only Reaſon why 
they fix d upon him for Gcero's Colleague was, 
that the Romans were convinc'd, that a Man of 
that Character wou'd without any ſtruggling fol. 
low Ciceros Advice, and concur in every thing 
that ſhou'd be thought neceſſary by that Great 
Man to diſſipate Catiline s Faction. The Friends 
and Creatures of that Ringleader, who thought 
themſelves ſure of his Election, were ſtruck all 
of a Heap, when they ſaw Cicero choſen. They 
dreaded him on account of that powerful Elo- 
quence, which made him carry all before him in 


the Aſſemblies; and they knew, that he was not 


leſs valued on Account of his Probity, and his 
unmoveable Attachment to the Laws. The 


Dread of feeling the * thereof themſelves 


under ſo clear - ſighted and ſevere a Magiſtrate, 
made ſeveral of thoſe factious People abandon the 
Party and Intereſt of Catiline. But this DefeQtion 
made no Alteration in that Deſperado, who was 
determin'd to die, if he cou'd not reign. He 
got ſome new Adherents in their ſtead, and bor- 
row'd on all Sides. By his Order, Arms and 


PFroviſions were laid up in ſeveral Places; and he 


ſent C Manlius into Tuſcany, Septimius into the 
Marge of Ancona, and C. Julius into Apulia, 
there to raiſe Men underhand, and endeavour to 


ſecure to his Intereſt ſuch Officers and Veteran 
Soldiers, ſettled in thoſe Provinces, who had 


moſt of them ſervd with him under Syll: 
Whilſt ſo dangerous a Man was increaſing the 
Number of his Creatures with all poſſible Dili- 
gence and Application, and was getting together 
Arms and Proviſions to enable himſelf to ſeize 
upon the Government with an arm'd Force ; 4 
ribune of the People was forming a . 
180, 
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but under much more ſpecious Colours: 
His Name was Publius Servius Rullus. This 
Tribune was the more to be fear d, as he em- 
ploy d no other Arms than Perſuaſion; and ſeem d 
to have nothing elſe in View, than to render the 
Condition of the common People happier than it 


this Work, That when the Romans had vanquiſh'd 
their Enemies, they were wont to take Part of 
their Lands from them; That thoſe Lands were 
ſometimes farm'd our, to increaſe the Revenue of 
the State ; and that they were alſo often divided 
and ſhared out among the pooter Citizens, who 
paid the, Commonwealth but an eaſy Rent for 
them. This publick Domain increas d with the 
Greatneſs of the Commonwealth, and the Spoils 
of ſo many States, which the Romans had con- 
quer d in the Three Parts of the World. Rome 
was in Poſſeſſion of Lands in the ſeveral Cantons 
of Iraly, in Sicily and the adjacent Iles, in Spain, 
le in Africa, in Greece, in Macedonia, and all over 
1 4. In a word, they had incorporated into the 
d publick Domain, the peculiar Domains of as 
e many Free Cities, Kingdoms and Common- 
le wealths, as the Romans had conquer d and ſub- 
1, dud. The Produce and Income of em was car- 
0 tied into the Roman Treaſury. That was the 
1 Fund out of which the Armies were ſubſiſted, 
4 and al publick Expences anſwer d and d iſcharg d. 
1 Kullus, being rais d to the Tribuneſhip, under- 
4 took to have the ſole Diſpoſition of all thoſe 
Lands to himſelf. He brought over into his 


Scheme moſt of his Colleagues, and ſeveral 8e - 


- 

f 

© MI nators of the firſt Rank, whom, from the Syc- 

1 es of his Project, he made to hope for immenſe 

- I Riches, and an * Authority: Tw6 Mo- 
og tives 
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It may have been obſerv d more than once in Cicer. in 
Rullo, 
Plin. I. 7. 
c. 30. 
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tives that are generally prevalent with moſt Mew Ml 1 
and are commonly the Rule of their Conduct. pro 
RNullus having form d his Party, prepar d the Ml (he 
Plan of a New Law, by which it was ena, . u 
That for the Relief of the common People, then Gif 
mou d be Decemuirs choſen out of hand, who Ml wh 
ſhou'd have Power to ſell all thoſe private Do. the 
mains, which had been incorporated into the and 
\ Domain of the Commonwealth, fince the Con: Ml frot 
_ fTalate of L. Syl/2 and Q. Pompeius. That they WM ho 
thou'd-likewile {ell all the Foreſts in Iraly ; Tha WM and 
the Generals of Armies, and other Officers of i piv 
the Commonwealth, who ſhou'd have any Mo- tak; 
mies in their Hands that had not yet been paid in WM ch; 
tothe Treaſury; ſhou'd be legally diſcharg'd by giſt 
paying thoſe Sums to the Decemorrs z and that WM {ho1 
thoſe Commiſſioners ſhou d employ all thoſe Ear 
Sums in the buying up the different Eſtates f. tion 
tuate in Italy, which ſhou'd afterwards be ſhi pre 
red out among the common People; ſo that 
without diſpoſſeſſing any of the Nobility of their 
ancient Uſurpations, each poor Citizen ſhoud 
have a ſmall Eſtate in his own Native Country 
e 
Neullus, to gain the Multitude alſo over to his 
Side in behalf of this Law, added, That the 
Decemoirs ſhou'd have Power to ſettle nei 
Colonies in ſuch Towns of Iraly, as they 
ſhon'd think proper. That they ſhou'd have 
Leave to repeople Capua, to conduct thither Five 
Thoufand Inhabitants from Rome, of which each 
Decemvir ſhou'd name Five Hundred at his owt 
Pleafure ; and that between them ſhou'd be ſh» 
red the Territory of that City, and of Stell 
Which hitherto had been let out to farm for the 


„ 4-- 


in be ROMAN REPUuRTIIcX. 

Men . - It was EnaQted by the ſame Law,, That the 
ct, Wl propoſet of the Law ſhou'd of right preſide at 
d the the Aſſembly held for the Choice of the Decem- 
ated, u: By which Article Rz/lzs/ reſerv'd to him- 
there Ml ſeif the chief Direction and Authority in this 
who WW whole Affair. He added, That the Power of 
De theſe Commiſſioners ſhou d be uncontrollable, 
o the Bil and no body ſhou'd have Liberty of appealing 
Con. from them to any other Power; and that they 


they WY ſnou d be inveſted with this Authority in Rome, 
That and all over the Roman Empire, for the Space of 
1s oi Five Years. | That they ſhou'd have the Right of 
Mo- taking the Aſpices; and have Lictors, and ſuch 
aid in other Officers, as uſed to attend the chief Ma- 
4 by WY giſtrates of the Commonwealth. That they 
that BW ſhou'd have Power to chuſe Two Hundred of the 
thoſe Equeſtriar Order, to put their Decrees in Execu- 
es f. tion in the ſeveral Provinces. --Rullus, under 
(ha BW Pretence of avoiding the Confufion and Tumults, 
that WW which commonly happen d in the General Aſſem- 
their Bi blies of the whole Roman People, but in effect 
1oud WY to make himſelf Maſter of the Election of the 
antry By Decemvirs, propos'd, That they ſhou'd not be 
„ choſen by any more than by Seventeen Tribes, 
0 his which ſhou'd be drawn by Lot, or by 
the BY Ballotting 3 and that it ſhou'd be ſufficient to 
co have the Votes of Nine Tribes to be declar'd 
they Wi duly elected. And to exclude Pompey, whoſe 
have BY Credit he ſtood much in Fear of, from that Dig- 


nity, and who was actually commanding Armies 
in the remoteſt Parts of A4/za ; he added, That 


(hi date for the Decemvirate. 


fell, How much ſoever this extenſive Power ought 


the to have been ſuſpected in a Commonwealth, yer 
did Rallus ſee 2 vaſt Number of Senators and 
the whole People without Exception for his Fo: 
Ren 2 | Ject, 


2 


no Citizen abſent from Rome ſhou d ſtand Candi- | 
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ect. The firſt, urged on by their Ambition, Ml wei 
joped to be choſen Decemvirs; and the com. the 
mon People flattered themſelves they ſnou d have if by 
4 Share in thoſe Lands that were to be bought in - 1 
Traly. Rullus ſoon ſaw himſelf at the Head of a Ml the 
conſiderable Party; and the Conſul Antonius him: IM whi 
ſelf, the Colleague of Cicero, did not diſlike WM Soy 
theſe Novelties. | 80. late 
It was faid, That being loaded with Debts, he leſs 
look?d on the Place of a Decemvir, and the ex- WM ets 
traordinary Power annex'd to it, as an infallible WM mer 
Means to repair his Fortune, becauſe of the vaſt Ml Cir: 
Sums of Money that ſhou'd go through his of! 
Hands, and that he ſhou'd have the diſpoſing of: WM Prir 
Many even ſuſpected him of ſecretly favouring Wil befc 
Catiline's Party.” e of ( 
- Ptur. in As the Authority which he had by his Conſu- Wl wit! 


Cicer. D. H. late was of great Weight, Cicero undertook to his 
1.37. bring him off. Intereſt was the only Way to G 
Cic. in Ser ſneceed in it: That Conſideration made him re: 
400 name ſign to Antony the Government of Macedonia 
| Pi/oniang, With the Command of the Army, which by Lot 
Saluſt, was fallen to himſelf. He contented himſelf with 
the Government of C /alpine Gaul, which brought 
in a leſs Income. 511 

It is univerſally known, that the Conſuls, after 

their Election, were wont to divide betwixt em 

the whole Adminiſtration of the Commonwealth: 

Thar one of thoſe Magiſtrates commonly ſtay d 

at Rome, and at the Head of the Senate, to pre- 

ſide therein; and that he hardly ever went out 

of the City, unleſs ſome very important War 

forc'd both the Conſuls to put themſelves at the 

Head of Armies, and to take the Field. He 

that took upon him the Command of the For- 

ces, had at the ſame time the Government of 

the Provinces bordering on that where the Forces 

5 | were, 


bs 1theRomanRePpusrick. 


com. ¶ the Choice of theſe Two different Employments 
| have WM by Lot. 1 
ht in - The Conſul, entring upon the Provinces of 
| of a Ml the Empire, received there the ſame Honours, 
him. WM which every where elſe were. only paid to the 
iſlike Wi Sovereigns of the Country. During his Conſu- 

late he enjJoy'd an abſolute Authority; and un- 
ts, he leſs he was of an uncommon Probity, he ſeldom 
e e. return'd home without being loaded with im- 
llibe menſe Treaſures. Antonius, whoſe indifferent 
Circumſtances required ſuch an Help, accepted 
of his Colleague's Proffer with Joy; and from a 


g of: Wl Principle of Graritude quitted that Party, which 

ring Wl before he ſeem'd to favour, following the Dictates 

of Cicero's. wiſe Counſels; and reſolv'd to Join 

nſu- BI with him in all his Meaſures, for the Good of 

K to his Country. ee 15 

to Cicero, now ſure of his Colleague, turn d all Cic. in 
te. his Thoughts againſt Ry//as. As he was not yer Rulſiana i- 
ona Wl acquainted with the Bottom of that Tribune's 

Lot Intentions, that he might penetrate into them, 

vith be got ſome of their common Friends to remon- 

ght WY firate to him, that being both inveſted with two 


ſeveral Dignities in the ſame Year, it was for 


frer the Intereſt of the Commonwealth, that they 
em Ml ſhould act Jointly, and with Unanimity ; that he 
th: ſhould ever find him diſpos'd to favour any 
yd WM thing tending to the Advantage of the People; 
re- and that he defir'd him to impart to him the 
out Flan of ;a Law, which the World reported he 


was to propoſè; that if it appear d Juſt to him 
the he Abr Tack it with all his Credit. But Ru. 
He Jus righitly judging, that a Man ſo much attach d 
or- % the maintaining of the ancient Laws, and ſo 
of jealous of the Publick Liberty as Cicero was, 
s WW would never approve thoſe Innovations which he 


© R 3 deſir d | 


were, and the Two Conſuls generally determined 
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every thing that ſhould happen there; and 9 


The Hiftory:of the Revolution, 


deſir d to inttoduce into the Government ; au. Ml did 
ſwer'd nothing to thoſe civil Advances, but in I bel 
very general Terms, which increas d the Suſpi- infa 
cions of the Conſul. He even ſhunn d his Pre. Cot 
ſence, that he might not be oblig' d to ſpeak MI - © 
plainer; and Cicero faw that he: ſhould neve MR © 3 
| know any thing certain about the Law, but when Ml © - 
the Law ſhould be publickly propos d. Yet that Ml © b 
he might not be ſurpriz d, he ſent Secretaries Ml © 0 


to all the Aſſemblies of the People, to obſere Ml © h 


write down, in the beſt manner they could, al Ml © t! 

the Articles of that Law, and what might he © 0 

Aid in relation to. that Subject, if it came toz Ml © 1c 
Debate. ee en 416 

It was by means of thoſe Secretaries, he heard, Ml © C 

that Ry/lus had propos d his Law to the Aſſem. i © ! 

© __ bly ;; They brought him an exact Copy of it, MI © f 
and likewiſe of all the Diſcourſes: made on that Ml © w 
* occaſion, either by Rwllus himſelf, or his Adhe MI © k 

| 43 . | « 4 


Acerb, furni 


Law to them, which contained more than Forty 
Mlieen entirely jealous of their own Authority, be 


. e , * 23 — | ; 
Magiſtracy ariſing, which would aboliſh all the 
MEE RS K of Han prougy neg poyrperne 06 
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rents. - 0 
'd with this Piece, call'd im- 
mediately the Senate together: Having read the 


Articles, he femonſttated to that Auguſt Bo- 
dy, how much the Propoſals of the Tribune 
ought to be ſuſpected, and even hated by all 
that fincerely loved Liberty, and the Quiet of 
the Commonwealth. As he ſpoke to a Body of 


made them fenfible how much it was incon- 
fiſtent with the Authority of the Senate to 
create thoſe Decemvirs with ſo abſdlute à Power 
5 over the Empite, and for ſo long a Time 25 
Five whole Vears; char there was à new kind of 


in the Ro RePuUBLICE: 


belong d to the Domain of the State, would 


Pre. Commonwealth. | 0 On 280 79 11 32:70 
weak BY Know, Conſcript Fathers, (ſlid he) That our 
1ever ll © Tribunes have a mind to ſell the Lands of the 
vhen “ Attaliant and the Olmpemans, which Servilive, 
that “ by his Conqueſts, had added to the Domaine 
aries “ of the Publick. Thence theſe Merchants, "wh 
er “ have tefolvd to ſell the whole' Common- 
1 wealth, are to croſs over into Macedonia, and 
there by way of Auction fell the Royal Eands 
© be BY © of Philip and Perſeus, acquir'd by the Va- 
to2 Ml © lour and Courage of Paulus Emilius.'+ The 
« fertile Lands of Corinth, which thro the ' wiſe 
ard, Conduct of Mummius, make part of the Publick 
rm. BY © Revenue, will not eſcape them. Next they 
F it, fail over to Spain. After having ſold the Lands 
tat “ which we poſſeſs near New Curthage, they l 
dne. leave Europe ; they'll croſs” over into"AfHice, 
. ad there they will, fell the Territom 5f Od 
im: (artbage. Aſia preſents them next with hey 
the MI © Eſtates, and a new Field of Plunder. Ponrug, 
or Ml © Cappadocia, Bithina, 3 all the 
Bo- Lands, that belong d particularly to the ſeveral 
une f Princes, who reign d in thoſe large Provinces, 
a © ail be put up to Sale nent. By the Sale of 
of “all theſe. Domains of the Commonwealth, 
of be they are [ going at once to dry up all the 
be Springs whence the Treaſury uſed to be ſup- 


« plied; divert the - ſureſt Funds for 2piyi 
* our Legions; and deprive Rome and uf Ig 
of the Supplies they teceived from thoſe'Pro- 
4 yinces in Times of Death and Famine 
of Ml © | Cicero tock next into Conſideration the Article 
the about che Colonies * the Drcenvirs were 
Bot + 4 | [9 


uſpi. Wl infallibly deſtroy the principal Strength: of the 


\ 1 
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| to ſettle! in ſuch Towns of Iraly as they ſhould 
think fit, and to which they were to aſſign the 
beſt Lands. He ſhow'd, that Rullus and the 
other Tribunes had no other Deſign by this Pro- 
je but to fill the Towns in the Neighbour. 

o0d of Rome with their own Creatures, that 
they. might afterwards the eaſier make themſelves 
Maſters of Rome it ſelf, and of the Govern, 
It is not only (continued Cicero) of our 
great Loſſes, and the leſſening of our Publick 
* Revenue, I complain; ic is againſt that abſo 
* Jute Power deſign d for the Decemvirate, that 
I exclaim at preſent. My Fear and Uneaſ. 
* neſs is for the Welfare of our Country, 
< and the Preſervation of our Liberty. For, 
Which way will you be able to reſiſt a Set of 
* Men, that (hall have fill'd ray with their 
Satellites and Guards, and have in their om 
< Hands all the Treaſures of the Common- 
wealth? Neyer fear (ſays ſomebady;) out af 
£ thoſe Monies, according to that Law, they 
dre to buy Lands in Iraly without Delay, 
29: Mighty: well but, Are they very ſure, that 
i in thoſe fertile and pleaſant: Countries, they 
& ſhall meet with People enough diſpos d to fell 
their Lands and paternal Eſtates ? And if there 

| N75 ſhould be no Sellers; if there ſhould be no 
75 room to lay thoſe Monies out that they ſhall 
e have in their Hands; What will become 
of our Money ? That is eaſily anſiver'd, Con- 
\# ſcript Fathers; if you but allow them for 
* ve Lears that abſolute Power granted by the 


La, you have your ſelyes put them in a Con- 
of dition of never being accountable to you: 
Ard if the Law paſſes, the 1 
94 * — } Ky 


— 


in the Roman ReyuBrick: 
“ loſes in one Day her Domains, her Finances, 
4 and her Liberty. 1 On, 
In ſhort, Cicero, who was no leſs a Stateſman 
than he was an Orator, ſpoke with fo much 
Force and Eloquence; he demonſtrated ſo plain- 
ly, that Rullus's Colleagues and Adherents had 
no other Aim but to enrich themſelves at the Ex- 
pence of the Publick, and to eſtabliſh the ancient 
Tyranny of the Decemvirs, that the Law was re- 
jected by the Senate almoſt unanimouſly. 

Tho' Rullus and his Party were very much 
daunted at the Impreſſion that Cicero's ſtrong 
Reaſoning and invincible Eloquence had made on 
the Senate, they notwithſtanding carried the Af- 
fair before the People, where they hoped to find 
ſo much the greater Favour for their Law, as it 
ſeem'd chiefly calculated for the Advantage of the 
Common People. And indeed all the Populace 
look d on Rullus as another Gracchus, as their 
Patron and Bene factor; being deluded by the out- 


— 


ward Show of the Lands promis d to be pur- 


chaſed for them in Italy. 

But Cicero, tho well appriz d of that Diſpo- 
fition in the People, abated nothing of his Cou- 
nge and Zeal; and on the Day nam'd for the Aſ- 
ſembly, he order'd the whole Senate to attend 
him thither. He accordingly appeared in the 
Place at the Head of that Auguſt Company, pre- 


ceded by his Lictors, and with all the Majeſty of 


à Sovereign Magiſtrate of the Commonwealth, 
He mounted the Roſirum, and without minding 
either the Invectives of the Tribunes, or the 
Clamours of the People, he began his Speech; 
and undertook to ſhow the Multitude how much 
that very Law was contrary to their true Intereſts 
and the Publick Liberty, 


* 


But 
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But as he had to deal with a Multitude preju. 


_ dic'd by their Tribunes againſt every thing that 


came from the Senate; like an artful Orator, he 
took a very dentrous Method to inſinuate himſelf 
into their Truſt and Confidence. He began his 
Diſcourſe with telling them, how he was him. 
ſelf a Plebeian, born in the Equeſtrian Order, 
and that he was beholden for his Conſulate to ng 


body but themſelves. -. 


* K 


am (ſaid he) the firſt new Man whom in 


 &. our Days you have made a Conſul; and by 


* chuſing me, you have gain d a Poſt, of which 
the Nobility was always before poſſeſs d, and 
© which: they defended with all their Might, 


Lou have rais'd me to it with ſo uncommon 


an Unanimity, that never any Patrician arrivd 
*. to it with ſo much Splendor, nor any Plebeia 
* with fo much Gloty. And what ought to in 
4 creaſe my Attachment and my Gratitude to 
* wards the People, is, chat in the Aſſembly, 
* call'd for my Election, you never came to d 
< balloting, which are Maſks only of a ſecret 
Liberty; but you have exalted me to this high 
Station with Acclamations and publick Rejoi- 
** cings, which perhaps do me more Honour, 
* than the very Dignity you have beſtow'd on 
< me; Since then Il am a new Man and a Pl. 
t beian, that I owe the Dignity I am inveſted 
* with. entirely to the People; I openly declare 
before the whole Senate, and before all the 
& Nobility, that I am reſolv d to be a popular 
* Conſul 3 that nothing during my Conlulate 
© ſhall- be ſo dear to me as the Intereſts of that 
< People, -to whom I owe ſuch great Obli- 
** gations:; And. if; poſſible, I will prevent thoſe 
= Funds from being ruin d and funk, _ 


N. 
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* 


Yreju: Ml they bave their chief Strength, and receive 
* 105 Subfiſtence in Times of War. 
r, he Not that 1 diſapprove all the Laws made 
mic “ concerning the ſharing of Lands. There are 
n his “ ſome which 1 hold in great Eſteem. The Me- 
him: “ mory. of the Two. Gracchi, ſhall always be 
« dear to me. z. thoſe illuſtrious. Brothers, who 
to no Ml © facrific'd their Lives to recover ſuch Lands for 

« the People, as ſome private Perſons had un- 
„ ;nftly, uſurp'd.. The Lex Sempronia will al- 
« ways. be reſpedted by all honeft Men: But 1 
4 cannot conſent to that propos d by Rullus, 


and who, to dazzle your Eyes, vainly brags of the 
ight, Lands which he has not, nor ever can have in 
mon Ml © his Power to beſtow on you. Under fo plauſi- 
tiyd dle a Pretence, his Deſign is to deprive us all 
ein “ of qur Liberty, and make himſelf the Tyrant 
o in- il © of the Commonwealth. This I undertake to 
e to- il © make you plainly ſenſible of; and if after you 
"bly, - ſhall have heard me, you are not ſatisfy d 
toa Ml © with the Solidity of my Arguments, I pro- 
cret “ miſe you to deſiſt. I ſhall receive the Law 
nig at your Hands, I ſhall fign it, and as a popu- 
jo lar Conſul I ſhall conform my ſelf to the Ma- 
our, “ jority of the People, eee ee bop | 

| on Ml Then taking the Law before him, he read it all 


over ; and whereas, when he argued: againft it in 
ſtrate, how the Creation of thoſe” new Magj- 


eld ones; now. ſpeaking to the People, he expa- 
tated upon all ers Articles Ho Fon 50 
their Liberty, and the Privilege each; Citize 
had of giving his Voice at all Elections, an 
thereby do determine Which, Laws ſhould or 
- SET 57%; bor bebe wont 


the Senate, he chiefly applied himſelf to demon- 
ſtrates would entirely ruin the Authority of the 


1 
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The firſt Article of the Law (faid he) of. 
4 dains, that he who propos d the ſame, ſhaj 
* eſtabliſh Decemvrrs by the Suffrages of Seven. 
* teen Tribes choſen by Lot; and that he ſha 
<« be elected a Decemoir whom Nine of thoſe 


_ «© Seven Tribes ſhall have voted” for. I would 
© fain ask this audacious Tribune, how he 


< dares deprive Eighteen Tribes of theit Right of 
voting? Was there ever one Inſtance in the 


„Commonwealth, of a Triumvir or a Decemyir 


s being created without the Concurrence of all 
<< the Five and Thirty Tribes? What can be the 
< Defign of this Tribune, in introducing ſo ſur. 
<< prizing an Innovation in our Government? You 
„ ſhall know it preſently : He doth not want for 
« Contrivances ; he only wants Honeſty and Faith 


e towards the Roman People: He has been want. 


« ing to Juſtice, and has no ways regarded your 
Rights or Intereſts. Ryu/lzs moreover pretends, 
that the Author of this Law ſhall preſide in 
ce the Allembly of the Raman People; that is to 
« ſay, Rullus ordains, That Rxllus ſhall hold 
« and direct the Aſſembly. The ſame Rullus, 
c who will tfuſt nothing to the entire Body of 


c the Romans, ordains, That the Tribes ſhall 


e caſt Lots: And whereas he has a lucky Hand, 


« and is to preſide there, what Tribe, think you, 


“js like to come out of the ballotting Box, but 
te ſuch as he ſhall approve of? And by a Train 
te of ſuch Contrivances, thoſe whom the Nine 
de Tribes choſen by Rullus ſhall have nam'd to 
ce be Decemvirs, will be, under the Authoriry 
< and Direction of Rullus, our Lords and our 
+ Maſters, . and the abſolute Diſpenſers of our 


< Eftates. Was ever any Project more unjuſt 


ce more audacious, and more contrary to our 
. Laws? And who is the Author of this 2 
al: 


** 


* 


in the Roman REPUBLIC E. 
ſhat « deprive the greateſt Part of the People of their 


ſhall « 2 Secret at Command to draw out of the Urn 
« none but the Names of ſuch Tribes, where he 


ouls MI © is ſure to have the greateſt Sway? Rullus. 


7 he Who ſhall name the Decemvirs according to 
it of “ his own Ends and Intereſt ?  Rullzs. Who 
« ſhall be the firſt of theſe Decemvirs? Is that a 


A «Queſtion? Who ſhou d, but Rllus? In ſhort; 
fai Who ſhall be the abſolute Maſter of all the 
the Domains and Revenues of the Commonwealth? 
ſir. WM © The Sole Rullus. Can you, Sirs, that are the 
You MY © Maſters and Kings of ſo many Nations, tame- 
for WY © ly take ſuch Uſage ? Scarce wou d ſo ſhameful 
aich WY © 2 Prevarication be ſuffer d under the Empire of 
ant. Ml © Tyrant, or by a Community of Slaves. 
Our Cicero having thus endeavour d to raiſe the In- 
nds, dienation of the People againſt this Attempt up- 
in on their moſt rightful Privileges, next confider 
5 0 all the other Articles of that Law. He ſhow'd 
od de Injuſtice and Inconveniencies of em all. He 
us, WM repeated in this Second Speech Part of what he 


had already faid before the Senate. He added, 
That a Man without any lawful Authority, after 
having procured himſelf to be choſen a Decem- 
vir, againſt rhe uſual Method of Elections, wou d 
think himſelf authoriſed to ſell the Domain of 
the Commonwealth to whom he pleas'd, and at 
what rate he pleasd. © What monſtrous Rob- 
to Ml © bery-is this? cried the Conſul. Who can 


ry doubt, but that the Buyer and Seller will often 


ur be the ſame Perſon, though perhaps the true 
ur Buyer may not appear bur under a borrow'd 
& MW Name? But pray, where is this Scene to be 
ur added? Do you fancy it will be in the pub- 
w Ml - lick Forum, in the Sight of all the Citizens, 

| | 4 * as 


« Taw? Rullus. Who is that Man, who dares 
« Right of Voting? Rzu/lus. Who is he that has 
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© 3s the Cenſors uſe, when' they farm out the 
« Revenues of the Commonwealth? No, Sitz 
& Rullur not his Colleagues care not to be f 
4 publick. They deſign to Turk in dark Corner; 
< that ſhall conceal their Frauds and Robberie; 
The Author of the Law, who has taken a 
< his Meaſures right, provides and ordains, Tha 
< they ſhall be art Liberty to make their Sale; 
* where-ever they ſhall think fit. 
We ſhou'd be oblig d wholly to tranſcribe the 
Three Speeches which Gero made on this Occ. 
fion, if we wou'd rehearſe every particular Ar. 
gument, which this Excellent Orator oppos d to 


the Eſtabliſhment of ſo dangerous a Law. In 


ſhort, he ſpoke fo much to the purpoſe, that he 
eonvinc'd the People, that they cou'd not paſs 
and receive it without deſtroying their own Li. 
berty, and ruining the Commonwealth. All the 
Projects of Rrlls and his Colleagues were fe. 
jetted unanimouſly. By the Firſt of January, 
faid Cicero in his Oration againſt Piſo, I freed the 
8 and all boneft Men, from the Fear of this 


w. On 
But it prov'd a harder Task for him to diſſipate 
the Terrors which were occafion'd by the ill De- 
fiens of Catiline and his Party. Not that all the 
World was equally at the Bottom of his Plot: 
Various were the Opinions about it in Rone: 


Thoſe that were the moſt favourable to that Ring- 


leader of Sedition, pretended, that all his Aim was 
againſt Cicero, whom he hared, ſaid they, for 
having carried. the laſt Election for Conſul from 
him. Others gave out, that this ambitious Pa- 
trician, educated under the abſolute Government 


of Syllz, deſigned, during the Abſence of Pon- 


pey, who was at a great Diſtance, to revive a 
perpetual Dictatorſhip, as he had done. * „ 
8 + # * # t 
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ſe Reports, whoſe Authors were unknown. 
„ n of Talg and Trinh,” ant Won 
derlully increas d the Uneafineſs of the Senate, 
and the Fears of honeſt Men. | 
Cicero was better inform d: Fulviz, mention d 
above, hid nothing from him of what ſhe cou'd 
learn by her Lover Curius, one of the Heads of 


the Conſpiracy. But the Evidence of one ſingle 


Woman of ill Repute was not ſufficient to autho- 
ne a regular roſecution againſt a Man of Catiline s 
Birth, whoſe Relations and Friends were the moſt 
conſiderable in the Senate. The Conſul faw ve- 
ry well, that he needed other Proofs, and ſuch 
Fvidences as could not be excepted againſt, He 
therefore ſent Spies into all their- Cabals. It is 
even faid, that he gain d over ſome of the Con- 
ſpirators themſelves, who, as he directed them, 

etended 'to be the warmeſt Promoters of the 
Plot It was by their Help that he diſcover'd the 
Deſigns of Catiline, the various Sentiments of 
thoſe of his Party, the Number and Quality of 
his Adherents, and the general as well as the pri- 
vate Views of each of the Conf] pirators, 

As he always kept faithful Spies among thoſe 
Hot-heads, he was in a manner Witneſs of their 
Diſcourſes, Reſolutions, and even their Thoughts, 
He learn d, with as much Surprize as Sorrow, 
that this Band of Profligates had form'd a Plot 
to ſet fire to ſeveral Corners of the City: That 
during the Confuſion and Uproar which ſo gene- 
nl a 0 wou d cauſe, they had agreed 
to murder the Chief Men of the Senate in their 
very Houſes; and that at the ſame time they 
wou'd cauſe the Tr under Manlius to ad- 


vance, in Order to make themſelves Maſters of 


Rome and the Government. Whilſt the Conſpi- 
| tators were hugging themſelves wich the * 
wien | 0 
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of immenſe Treaſures and a boundleſs Authority “ He 
from the. Succeſs of their cruel. Deſigns, New MW ce 


Saluſt. 


was brought and ſpread all over Rome, That Pon. Tl 
pey, having ſubdued a great Part of the EA,, wa MW plaui 
returning to Italy at the Head of a Vi orion Hand 
Army. Catiline, frighten'd at this unſeaſonabe As tt 
Accident, which ruin d all his Deſigns, reſolyd Firm 
to haſten, the Execution of them. He confers aua 
with the Chief of his Party; he ſpeaks to each his C 
of em in private; he renews his Promiſes and cutio 


the Hopes he had given them, That in a Change fame 
of the Government they ſhou'd find an entire $a. Parts 
tisfaction of all their Wiſhes. At laſt he calls Min 0 
em all together in the Night, in a private Part of Ie 
Lecca's Houſe, and repreſents to them, That {Mito ff 


Pompey's Return wou'd defeat all their Meaſures, they 
unleſs they had Courage enough to prevent him, again 
That their Undertaking was ſo much the eafier, N dable 
as there were no Troops neither in Rome nor in ¶ put 
Italy; and their Enemies might be cruſh'd before Ilan. 
they cou d foreſee the Blow that was prepar'd for w | 
„ | ad 

It is in your Power, ſaid he, to be Maſters N Conſ 
* of Rome To-morrow. Pompey is yet far off; Inter 
* the Town is without any Defence; and the nig 
Senate, .compos'd moſtly of People without Hout 
* Courage, depreſs'd with Age, or unmann'd by Nas! 
„Luxury. As for us, we want neither Strength Wl Fr 
* nor Courage. We are numerous, and moſt of {Wtainn 
< us of the beſt Families in the Roman State. bori 
© The People, who always hated the Senate; {Wwhic 
* will declare for us; and we have out of Rome MW /0un 
all thoſe brave Soldiers of Sylla, who, united Mflve: 
under the Command of Manlius, wait only {MIC 
4 for your Orders. It behoves us only to begin; Bond 


the whole depends upon our Quickneſs and I wich 
+ Diſpatch, in executing; and you will meet with 


«+ Honours, 
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ority I Honours, Dignities, and Wealth in the Suc- 
lews Ml © ceſs of your Enterprize. | by 
Pon. BY This Diſcourſe was receiv'd with great Ap- 
wa; MW plauſe. Then ſeveral Opinions were offered, 
ions and the moſt violent was {till the beſt liked. 
nabe As they ſtood in fear of (icero's Forefight and 
)lva Firmneſs, they agreed to begin with making 
nfers away with a Man, who, by the Authority chat 
each nis Conſulate gave him, might traverſe the Exe- 
and cution of their Projects. It was reſolv'd at the 
ange ame time to ſet Fire to an hundred different 
> Sa. parts of the City, to cut the Water- Pipes 
calls Mia order to diſable them from putting out 


the Fire; to murder the whole Senate; and 


That to ſpare none but Pompey's Children, whom 
res, ey ſhould. retain as Hoſtages and Sureties 
im, Mzcainſt the Power and Reſentment of that formi- 
fier, dable Warrior. That next to this, Catiline ſhould 
rin put himſelf at the Head of the Forces which 
fore N Aanlius had raiſed, and ſhould ſettle his Autho- 
for Whiity in the State in the ſame manner that Sylla 


had done before ; and ſhould even change the 


ters Conſtitution as he ſhould find it moſt for his 
ff; ¶Intereſt. Cerbegus, and Cornelius, a Roman 
the Knight, offer d to go and ſtab Czero in his own 
out Houſe; and the Night preceding the Saturnalia, 
by Nas fix d for firing the City. e 

th From Council they went to a plentiful Enter- 


tainment, which was accompanied with - moſt 
horrible Debauchery, and thoſe ſhameful Crimes 
which Nature it ſelf ſtarts ar. It is faid, that 
young Men were not aſham'd to proſtitute them- 
ſelyes to the Chiefs of the Conſpiracy ; and that 
Catiline, to bind all the Conſpirators with the 
in; Bonds of equal Guilt and Fury, preſented them 
nd with a Bowl fill d with Human Blood and Wine 

e : ERIE mingled, 


Plut. in 
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mingled, of which they all drank. But fone 


of theſe Facts are not ſo well proved in Hiſtory, 
and, perhaps, were only grounded on the genen 


Prejudice againſt that Monſter of a Man; a Pre 
Judice which inclin'd Men to believe, that the 


fame Root which produced ſo great a Crime 2; 


the Conſpiracy, carried in it ſelf every thing 
abominable. | | | 

The Conſpirators were no ſooner parted, but 
Cicero had Notice given him by Fulvia of the 
Danger of the Commonwealth, and particularly 
of the Deſigns form'd againſt his own Life. 4s 
he was a Man of very regular Manners, wife 


tetnperate, and beſides of great Experience, he | 


had a'vaſt Advantage over a Parcel of furious 
and paſſionate People, whoſe Defigns were al- 
ways contrivd in Wine and Riots. He begin 


with regulating every jthing in his own Houſe; 
and Cethegus calling there the next Morning 


early, under Pretence that being Prætor, he had 
Bufineſs of great Moment to communicate to 
the Conful, Entrance was denied him. He 
went away complaining and threatning, which 
rendred him ſtill more ſuſpected. - a 
However, Cicero not thinking his own Authority 
ſufficient to diſſipate ſo powerful a Cabal, call'd the 
Senate together: He went thither attended with 
a vaſt Number of his Friends and Clients; and 
he put a Coat of Mail under his Robe, which he 
ſhow'd deſignedly, thereby to intimate the Dan- 
ger he was expoſed to. He communicated the 


whole Plot to the Senate. He told them, that 


the Commonwealth had Enemies within, as well 


4s our of Rome; and that whilft Catiline was 


forming the Deſign of ſetting fire to the City, 


and to murder the whole Senate, and the chief 


Citizens, Manlius was on his ſide, endeavouring 
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to make Tuſcany revolt: That he had put him 


ſelf at the Head of all the Banditti of Italy, and 
that the Inhabitants of the Colonies planted by 
lla, and the veteran Soldiers of that Dictator, 
who had ſpent in Luxury and Exceſs all that 
their former Robberies had ſupplied them with, 
had join'd that Rebel, and were preparing to 
come to Rome, in order to renew the Fury of 
Sylla and Marius Proſcriptionnsss. 

As there was a good many of the Conſpirators 
that were Senators themſelves, Cicero did not think 


it yet a proper Time to name thoſe by whom he 


had been inform'd. But the Confidence and Truſt in 
his Probity was ſo great, that the Senate, without 
requiring he ſhould prove his Allegations, or pro- 
duce Witneſſes, by a Publick Decree ordained, 
that the Conſuls ſhould take care, That no Detri- 
ment came to the Commonwealth ; An ancient 


Form, by which the Magiſtrates for the Time be- 


ing had the ampleſt Power conferr'd on them; 
which, however, they were never truſted with, 
but in the greateſt Dangers of the State. 

Cicero, inveſted with ſo great an Authority, 
which his Colleague moſt entirely left to him, 
ſent immediately certain Senators, and ſome of 
the honeſteſt Men of the Commonwealth, to the 
principal Towns in Tra/y, to retain the People in 
their Duty. He at the ſame time ſettled in dit- 
ferent Parts of Rome, Courts of Guard, to pre- 
vent, or to ſtop the Incend iaries. The Senate, 
by his Advice, in order to be better inform'd of 
the Particulars, promiſes a Pardon, and even a 
Reward to thoſe of the Conſpirators, who ſhould 
come and make any uſeful Diſcoveries. But 
thoſe Profligates were ſo ſtrictly link d together, 
and ſo bent upon Miſchief, that among ſo large 
2 Number of them, 4 were either at Rome, or 
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in Manliuss Army, there was not a ſingle Man, 
whom either the Fear of Puniſhment, or Hopes 


of Reward, inclined to diſcover the ill Deſigns of 


his Accomplices. The Common People, always 
defirous of Novelty, even favour d that Party, 
and, as nfual, flattered themſelves with bettering 
their Condition in the Change of the Government, 
and the Publick Diſturbances. Catiline himſelf 
or his Emiſſaries, had ſpread and propagate 
among the People of all degrees a Spirit of Sedi. 
tion and Rebellion; and you might have found 
in this Conſpiracy not only Senators, but Knights 


=- 


Plebeians, and even Slaves. 


The Particulars of their Deſigns were yet bet. 
ter diſcoverd by means of a Packet left by an 
unknown Perſon with Craſſus's Porter. There 
were in this Packet Letters directed to ſever: 
different People, all without the Name of their 
Writer, and another without a Direction, which 
laſt Craſſus open'd. He found therein the whole 
Plan of the Coſpiracy: He was therein admo- 
niſh'd, if he valu'd his Life, forthwith to leave 
Rome. As no body was ignorant, that there had 
always been a pretty great Intimacy between (ati. 
Tine and him, leſt he ſhould: make himſelf 


- ſuſpeQted, he carried the Packet to the Conſul, 


who caus d it to be read before the whole Senate. 
Whilſt that Body was deliberating upon it, (ali. 
Zine came in as if he had no ways been concern d 
in the Affair: But when he was going to 
ſeat himſelf among the Senarors, all his Brethren 
left him, and not one would remain upon the 
fame Bench with him. Cicero, who was Preſi- 
dent of the Aſſembly, no longer able to conceal 
his Ind ignation, directed his Speech to him with 
that thundring Eloquence wherewith he uſed 
ſo effectually to terrify the Guilty. 3 
pay = 5 ow 
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How long, Cati/ine, doſt thou deſign to abuſe 
« our Patience? How long are we yet to be the 
Object of thy Fury? How far doſt thou defign 
to carty thy guilty Audaciouſneſs? Don't you 
« perceive by the continual Watch all over the 
« City, by the ſcared Looks of the People, and 
& by the angry Countenance of the Senators, 
« that your Deſigns are diſcover'd ? Faithful 
Eyes are upon all your Proceedings; you can- 
« not keep any Counſel ſo ſecret, but that I 
« hear of it; J am preſent there my ſelf, I am. 
* preſent to your very Thoughts. Do you fancy 
that I am ignorant of what paſſed laſt Night 
* at M. Lecca s Houſe? Did not you there di- 
« ſtribute Employments, and divide all Italy into 
„Shares with your Accomplices? Some are to 
* take the Field under the Command of Man- 
lo, and others to ſtay in the City, to fire it in 
na hundred different Places at a time. During 


the Diſorder and Tumult occaſion'd, by ſo ge- | 


* neral 4 Fire, the Conſul and moſt of the Sena- 
* tors axe to be maſſacred in their own Houſes. 


The Senate, that auguſt and ſacred Aſſembly, 


* is inform d of the moſt minute Circumſtances 
* of the Plot; yet does Carine live ; not only 
„lives, but is one amongſt. ps, hears us, and 


f 


looks on us as ſo many Sacrifices. Whilſt I 


* am now ſpeaking, he is marking out thoſe 
whom he defigns for Death; yet we are ſo pa- 
“ tient, or rather ſo weak, that we are leſs in- 
tent on the Method how to puniſh his Crimes, 
„than how we ſhall preſerve. our ſelves from 
CREE VVV 
- Catiline ſtood this vehement Diſcourſe with 
à deep Diffimulation ; and ar firſt, anfiwer'd ir 
only by conjuring the Senate, they would not 
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heatken or give Credit to the Invectives of his 
Enemy, and of a new Man, an Upſtart, who 


bad forg'd the Plan of a Conſpiracy, to get him. 


ſelf a Name, and acquire the Title of Defend: 
of his Country. He added to this a great many 
other Reflections upon Cicero z but he was inter- 
rupted by a general Murmuring, which hindred 
him from being heard. The whole Senate- houſe 
rung with nothing but the Names of Incendiary, 
of Paricide and Enemy to his Country. Catiline, 
provok'd at theſe Reproaches, pale with Anger, 
and his Eyes burning with Rage, cried out in a fu- 
rious Paffion, That fince they would provoke 
him to the utmoſt, he would not fall alone, bit 
would involve in his Fate thoſe who had reſolvd 
his Ruin. Upon this he inſtantly went out of 
the Senate, and ſent for to his Houſe Lentulus, 


 Cethegus, and the chief of the Conſpiracy. He 


gave them an Account of "What had Juſt hap- 


pen d in the Senate; and made them ſenſible, 


that he could no longer with Safety“ ſtay at 
Rome ', that he wäs going to put himſelf ar the 
Head of the Forces which Marlins had rals d for 


« 


hit in ſeveral Pitts of Herrwria 3 and that after 


he had made one Army of them all, he would 


advance. with ir to Rome. That it was incum- 


bent on them who'ſtay'd in Town, to turn all 
eir Thoughts towards the deſtroying of the 


Conſdl, the" my Man who could lay an Obſtacle 
Of t 


ip the way of their Deſigns, ' That above all 
ings, he, admonifh'd” em to gain the Youth of 

one to their Party,” and to incteaſe the Number 
of. their Friends. FT i! * 


J He went Way' the Night following, 'accompa- 
nied with three 


undred armed Men directly to 


Manlius. He had no ſooner aſſembled the Forces 
that he had made himſelf ſure of, but he * 
* 4 
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all the publick Tokens of a Sovereign Magi ſtrate, 
and was preceded by L ictors carrying Faſces before 
him. The Senate, .inform'd of fo open a Re- 
tellion, ordained that the Conſul Auronius ſhould 
immediately march againſt the Rebels at the 
Head of the Legions ; and that Cicero ſhould re- 
main in the City to watch for its Preſervation. 

In the mean time Lentulus, and the other 
Chiefs of the Conſpiracy, applied themſelves, ac- 
cording to Catiline s Admonition, to the gaining 
over more Partiſans. They endeavoured to draw 
into the Plot the Ambaſſadors of the Allobroges, 
then at Rome. They were come to Rome to defire 
the Senate to eaſe them ſomewhat in the Taxes laid 
on em, and the accumulated Intereſt whereof for 
many Years, did now, thro the ruinous Art of Uſu- 
fers, amount to more than the real Value of their 
Lands, But the inſatiable Avarice of thoſe who 
fam d thoſe Taxes, and the Inflexibility of the 
Magiſtrates, was the occaſion, that no Notice was 
taken of their Miſery. The very Fund and Pro- 
perty of thoſe Eſtates was not ſufficient to dif- 
charge thoſe Debts; and they were in a Juſt Fear 
of ſeeing their Wives and Children forthwith 
fold for Slaves, to ſatisfy thoſe cruel Exacti- 


ONS, | | 1.1 . | a 

Lentulus, having diſcover d that thoſe Depu- 
ties were greatly incens d againſt the Senate, re- 
ſolv d to take Advantage of their Diſpoſition. As 
the ene were a Warlike People, he flat- 
tered himſelf he ſhould draw a conſiderable Aſ- 
fiſtance from them, if he could determine them 
to take up Arms, and to join Catilines Army. 
Umbrenus, one of the Conſpirators, and who 


was commiſſion d to treat with them. Under 
pretence of enquiring after their Affairs, he ac- 
0 14 coſts 


had ſome Acquaintance with one of the Deputies, 


; by 
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coſts them, and aſæs them what they thought 
would be the Iſſue of their Affair? No other 


rban Death (aid they) ſince the Senate is my 


moved with our juſi Complaints.” Unbrenus, to 
inſinuate himſelf” into their Confidence, pities 
em, blames the Senate's hard- hear ted neſs, offers 


his own Service, and that of his Friends, beftir; 


him much, and ſeemingly ſollicits for them. 


Theſe good Offices engaged them to a more fie. 
| 2 Converſation; they gradually begin to con- 


e in each other, and at laſt a firm Friendſhip 
and Union is eſtabliſned. Then does Umbrenys 
tell them, (but by way of Secrecy) that they 
muſt expect nothing from the Senate, whoſe 
Politicks requires them to keep the Subjects of 
the State in a continual Poverty, and an humble 
Dependance. He adds, that there was, how- 
ever, one Remedy leſt for their Misfortunes, 


and he knew a Method to deliver them from all 


their Debts at once. But that it required Secrecy 
and Courage. Thoſe Deputies declared, that no 
Undertaking could be ſo difficult, but that they 
were ready for it, if thereby they could but free 
their Nation from the Tyranny of the Money- 
Lenders; and they intreated Unbrenus at the 
ſame time to diſcover to them the Means of 
breaking their Bonds. But that Roman did not 
think fit to diſcloſe himſelf more, before he had 


_ :conferr'd upon it with Lentulus, and the other 


Chiefs of the Conſpiracy. His Conduct was ap- 
-prov'd, and to add more Weight to the Treaty, 
Gabimus was Join d with him. Theſe Two Men 


began their Conferences with the Allobroges in 
J SHR. 5-410 5000, 
_ 2» Gabimns, after having exacted from them the 
moſt ſolemn Oaths, diſcover'd the whole Plan of 
the Plot to them; and the Number and * 
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of the Conſpirators, which he made ſtill more 
conſiderable than they actually were. He added, 
That if their Nation won'd take up Arms, and 
join Catiline, they ſhou'd' have all the Sureties 
given them, which they 'cou'd defite; of a gene- 
ral Acquittance of their Debt. 
They parted after ſeveral Propoſals, and agreed 
to meet again the Night following, to put the 
Tieaty in Form, which as yet was only minuted 
down. But no ſooner were thoſe Deputies alone, 
but the Greatneſs of the Danger wherein they 
were going to plunge their Nation, and the Un- 
certainty of the Event, began to make them un- 
eaſy. Subſequent Thoughts weaken'd their firſt 
Reſolutions. On one Side indeed they ſaw an Ar- 
my in the Field, ſuſtain'd in Rome by a powerful 
Party, compos'd of a great Number of People 
of the firſt Rank and Diftin&ion. But they ſaw on 
the other Side the Lawful Authority, the Conſuls, 
the Senate, and the Legions. They might even 
flatter themſelves, that by revealing the Secret of 
the Conſpiracy, they might by way of Reward 
obtain} the Abolition, or at leaſt a conſiderable 
Abatement of their Debts © 

In this Uncertainty they reſolv'd to do nothing 
without the Advice of Q. Fabius Sanga, who was 
the Protector of the Allobroges, according to the 
Cuſtom of thoſe Times, in which all the diffe- 
rent Nations, ſubjected or allied to the Com- 
monwealth, had in the Senate one of that Body, 
who took care of their Intereſts. Sanga, after 

having repreſented to them the Horror and Dan- 
ger of ſuch an Undertaking, agreed with them 


to go inſtantly to the Conſul, and inform him of 


the Propoſals made to thoſe Deputies. Ccero 
wou'd ſee them himſelf; he gain'd them with 
more ſolid Hopes than thoſe of the Conſpirators. 
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They devoted themſelves entirely to his Ordetz 
and agreed with him to continue to treat with 
_ Leatulus hereupon, together with Cerbegus 
Statilius, and the Principals of that Plot, 
meet ſecretly in a Place agreed on. The Depy, 
ties came thither likewiſe: The Affair for which 
they met, was debated anew, The Confpirators 
ſhow. how advantageous and how eaſy the thing 


was: The Alobroges ſtart their Difficulties, and 
demand-ſuitable Sureties. At laſt, after mam 


Struggles, they feign to be convinc d. The Trez- 
ty is ingroſs'd, They ſigu it, together with al 
the Chiefs of the Flot: A Duplicate is made of 
it, equally ſignd by all the Parties; and the De. 
puties demand it ſnou d be left and truſted with 
them, that they might communicate it to the 
Chiefs of their Nation, who ſeeing the Hands of 
Io many conſiderable Men, wou d fo much the 
ſooner be diſpos d to ratify the Treaty. It was 


"agreed, they ſhou d ſet out at Night for their own 


Country; and ſhou'd' take their Route through 
Cutiline s Camp, to get his Ratification. Lent 
lus gave them Letters for Catiline, which con- 
tain d the Plan of the Conſpiracy, and the Mes- 
ſures they had taken with his Accomplices to kill 
the Conſul, and the beſt Part of the Senators. 
And one of the Conſpirators, call'd Volturcius, 
of the City of Catona, undertook to convoy thoſe 
Deputies to Catiline, and acquaint him what Me- 
thod was agreed on to make their Nation riſe up 


_ , Greero being informed by the Allobroges, that 
they were to ſet out the very Night following, 


ſent ſecretly Two Prætors with a ſufficient Num- 
ber of Guards, who poſted themſelves upon the 


. 
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The Allobroges artiv'd accordingly, and were a- 
reſted with all that were with them. They ſur- 
rendred to the Prætors without making any Re. 
fſtance , like People ſurprized and frighten d. 
Volturcivs Was taken with them, together with a 
Box, wherein were all the Letters of the Conſpi- 
rators. F a 15 1 4 , 

The Conſul having now in his Power the 
Proofs of the Conſpiracy, ſummon d the Senate 
very early in the Morning to the Temple of Con- 
ard ʒ and ſent to arreſt Lentulus, Cethegus, Sta- 
ſilius, Gabinius and (Epar ius, who were brought ,, de 
under a Guard before the Aſſembly. At the ſame Bell. Civ, 
time the Deputies of the A/brages were brought |. 2. c. 1. 
in together with Vo/turcizs, who, upon Promiſe 
of his Pardon, unfolded the whole Myſtery of 
the Conſpiracy. Their Letters were read pub- $41. in ca- 
lickly; and Lentulus, being convicted by til. | 
his own any anions, was obliged upon the 
Spot to diveſt bimſelf of the Prætorſhip. He 
quitted his Purple Robe; another was given him 
more ſuitable to his preſent Condition; and he Plut. in 
with his Accomplices were ſeverally carried to ſe · Cicer. 
patate Houſes, which ſerv'd em for Priſons. Ce- 
thegus found means to convey a Note to ſome of 
his Friends and Freedmen; by which he encou- 
raged them to get the whole Party up, and to 
try the utmoſt in the Night to ſet them at Liber- 
ty. Acero fearing ſome dangerous Tumult in 
their behalf, ſummon d the Senate together again 
in the Evening, to come to an ultimate Reſolu · 
tion concerning the Priſoners. | 
_ Spllanus, Conſul ,Elect for the Year enſuing, 


and who, according to Cuſtom, was ask'd his 
Advice firſt, declar d, That every one of them 
deferv'd to die. All that voted. after him were 


of the ſame Opinion, but Julius Ceſar, yu 
N e made 
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made a long Speech in Favour of Clemenc) 
and concluded, ſaying, That in an Affair which 
concern'd the Lives of Citizens, and the princi 


| pal Patriciant in Rome, it was ad viſeable not to 


too haſty in giving Judgment; but that they 
ſhou'd be well guarded, and kept in ſome Towns 
of Italy, till Catiline had been vanquiſh'd. As hg 
was an Excellent Orator, he brought moſt of the 
Senators back to his Opinion. Even Syllanys 
who had voted firſt for putting them to Death 
without Delay, retracted and ſaid, That when 
** he gave it as his Opinion, that they ought to 


de condemn'd to the higheſt Puniſhment, it 


** gught to be underſtood only of -— 
which was, faid he, the greateſt Puniſhment 
< that cou'd be inflicted on a Roman Citizen. 


But Cato, when it came to his turn to vote 


4. did in ſuch lively Colours'repreſent the Horror of 


their Defighs; he ſhow'd with ſo many unan- 
Iwerable Arguments, that their Lives were in. 


_ ., Empatible with the Safety of the State; and 
©. that; to ſabe a {mall Number of Profligates, they 


ere in a manner plunging a Dagger into the Bo 


Jom of every honeſt Man, that the whole Se. 
nate return d to their former Opinion. The Sen- 
tence of their Death was pronounc'd'; and Cicero, 
upon the Decree of the Senate only, and with- 
out carry ing it before the Aſſembly of the Peo- 
ple according to Cuſtom, had them executed 


that Moment in the ſeveral Priſons where they 
had been confin d. It is ſaid, that after this Exe- 


cution he met in the Forum a great Number of their 


EKindred and Accomplices, who yet knew nothing of 


their Fate, and who were only waiting for the Night 


to reſcue them; and that turning himſelf to- 
wards em, he cried out to them, ( Vixerunt ) 


They have lived; a ſoften d way which the Fo- 


4 in the ROMAN RePuBrick: 
nant were wont to expreſs. themſelves in, to 
avoid the Harſhneſs of the Phraſe, ( Mortui ſunt) 
They are dead; and that this only Word, like a 
Thunderbolt, did in an Inſtant diſſipate that 
Multitude of Conſpirators, and defeated all their 
—_— -” 5 09.23 Dat 
It is impoſſible to expreſs the Joy which the 
People ſhow'd, when they ſaw ſo dangerous a 
Plot quaſh'd, and the Conſpirators puniſh'd. 
Nothing was heard but curſing of Catiline, and 
praiſing of Cicero; Moſt. waited on him to his 
own; Houſe. Even the Women, to expreſs their 
Gratitude, put out Lights at their Windows, as 
to light him. This Night was more glorious to 
him, than a Day of Triumph ever was to the 
moſt Victorious General. People ſcrupled not 
to ſay, That Great Generals had indeed acquired 
great and large Provinces to the Commonwealth; 
but that Cicero, without Troops, without Battels, 
without Bloodſhed, had faved it from Ruin. He 
was call'd the Second Founder of Rome, and the 
Father of his Country. All the ſeveral Orders 
of the State devoted themſelves to him ; and his 
Authority was ſo much the more ſolid, as he 
ow'd it to his own Virtue only, and the Eſteem 
as well as Gratitude of his Fellow- Citizens. 


dit and that of his Friends, was treated in a 
quite different manner. He had before been 
ſuſpected of having dark Deſigns ; and Grero 


obſerv'd ſomething in his whole Conduct, that 
diſcover'd a Spirit ſecretly aiming at Tyranny. 
What he had done to ſave the Lives of the Plort- 
10 ters increas d thoſe Suſpicions. When he came 
out of the Senate, where he had ſpoke with ſo 
. 1 much 


had been heard to ſay more than once, That he 
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Cæſar, though very conſiderable in the State Ap. Alex. 
by his Valour, his Eloquence, and his own'Cre- 1. 2. c. 1. 
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| much Warmth to ſave them from being put t, 
plut. in Death, the Knights, who were upon Duty, held 
Cæſare. the Points of their Swords with a threatning 
Countenance towards him. They wou'd hay: 
kill'd him; but Gicero, whoſe Looks they 
watch d as to receive their Orders from him 
made them a Sign to let him eſcape. 

Not but thar it was then reported, that he ha 
been charged home by ſome of the Conſpiratots 
with being engaged in the Plot himſelf: But C. 
cero, who was very ſenſible how great his Credit 
was already in Rome, purpoſely avoided impeach: 
ing him with the reſt, left by his Credit, eſca. 
ping himſelf the Rigor of the Laws, he might 
at the ſame time ſave the reſt of the Criminals, 
All the World was however convinc'd, that he 
had been privy to all their evil Deſigns; and he 
was from that time look d upon as a Man caps. 
= of undertaking any thing to make himſelf 

—_— 3: | 
The News of the Execution of Lentulus and 
Cethegius was no ſooner. brought to Carzine's 
Camp, bur ſeveral of the Plorters, ſeeing the 
Party of the Commonwealth prevail'd, got off 
oY: There was even a great Number of 
Idiers, whom the Deſire of Novelty and the 
Hope of Plunder had engaged in Carz/ine's Par- 
ty, that deferted him. But the Head of the 
Farty abated nothing of his firſt Deſigns. He re 
| folvd either to periſh himſelf, or to ruin the 
Commonwealth. He made new Levies ; he com- 
leared his 'Cohorts with them, and in a ſhort 
me fill'd up his Legions: They were all mad 
ith Fury, and thirſting after the Blood of their 

own Countrymen. e 
- The firſt Deſign of Cariline, as we ſaid above, 
was to advance with his Army to the. very 1 
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of Rome, at the fame time that the Conſpirators 
ſhou'd begin to act their Part within, by ſetting 
Fire to different Quarters of the Town at once. 
But the Conſul having broke all their Meaſures 
by his Vigilance, and by putting to Death the 
Chiefs of the Plot; the Head of the Conſpiracy 


reſolv'd to paſs over into Gaul, and to cauſe all 


the Provinces that acknowledg'd the Roman Em- 
pire to revolt. 2. Merellus (rler, having pene- 
trated into his Defign, cut off his Way thither 
by incamping juſt where he muſt needs paſs, at 
the ſame time that the Conſul Antonius Fllen d 
him cloſe with his Army. 1 
Catiline ſeeing himſelf ſurrounded with Ene- 
mies, and having no Place in Italy to retreat to, 
nor any Help to hope from Rome, was fotc'd to 
hazard a Battel, though with Forces inferior to 
thoſe of Antony. That Conſul, being at that 
time laid up with the Gout, left the Con- 
duct of his Army to Petreius, an old Officer, 
who had been in the Service above Thirty Years, 
and who from a private Centinel had rais'd him- 
ſelf by his Merit to the Degree of a General. 
But this ſudden Illneſs of the Conſul, who was 
rather a weak than an ill Man, made it ſuſpected 
that he was tender of Catiline, with whom he had 
had Engagements formerly ; and he was even ac- 
cus d of it afterwards before the Senate. It was 
given out, that this Fit of the Gout, which came 
upon him juſt on the Eve before he was to fight 
the Enemy of the Commonwealth, was but a 
Pretence, and a feign'd Illneſs either to retard 
the Ruin of Catiline, or at leaſt to have no hand 
in it himſelf. But the Rebels reap'd no manner 
of Advantage from this affected Delay. Petrei- 
zs, from a Lieutenant. General now riſen to be 
General, preſs'd ſo hard upon them, _ i 
my” | orc 
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Commonwealth fought with great Valour 
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_ forc'd them to come to a Battel. The Fight was 


fierce and obſtinate. If the Legions of the 


7 


thoſe of Catiline behay'd themſelves with 10 


leſs Intrepidity : All were reſolv'd to vanquiſh, 


or to die. Not one gave way: There was none 
that wou'd; either give or accept of Quarter 
The living Soldier ine ftepp'd into the 
Place of his Companion that fell before him: It 
was not till after a great Slaughter, and an obſti- 
nate Reſiſtance, that the Army of the State at 
laſt defeated that of the Rebels: Every Man of 
em was cut to pieces: Catzline, who was fe. 


 falv'd--not to outlive his Party, threw bimſelf 


with che other Captains into the thickeſt of the 
Fight; and after the Battel, that Famous Chief 


was found, with ſome. little Remains of Life in 


him, upon a Heap of dead Bodies. Thro' the 
Agonies of Death were yet ſeen the Marks of 
that Audaciouſneſs and Fierceneſs natural to him 


during his Life. 


m End of the Twelfth Book 
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in of Ml - is conferr'd on Cæſar, obo: employs the Wealth 
8 e.. 4 thoſe Provinces to ſecure the Soldiery to 
hin, and maſe himſel Creatures in Rome. 
the The 7 85 5 0 zh — erd * 22 
Bief gain him, makes Pompey aneaſy, who open 
7 183 — 25 him. 1 «lf the 9 4 
the divide between thoſe Two Great: Men, who decide 
s of Bl their £uarrel in the Plains of Pharſalia. Cx- 
him far, become Maſter of the whole Empire, is aſ- 


. . 


XY E have juſt now-ſeen- what Succeſs a 
. Conſpiracy had, which the Indiſcretion 
of the Conſpirators betray d, and the wiſe Con- 
duct of Gicero entirely defeated. Debauchery, 
Luxury, and Poverty, the natural Conſequence 
of the former, had given it Birth: The uncom- 
mon Ambition of ſome private Men ſtrengthned 
it at a Time when Rome had ſcarce any thing left 
of a Republican Government, beſides the bare 
Name. The Great Ones only reign d with an 
abſolute Authority. The whole Adminiſtration 
was center d in a few Families, who handed the 
Conſular Dignity about to one another. A {mall 
Number of Citizens did, by turns, diſpoſe of the 
Command of the — as alſo the IG 
| an 
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ſaffnated lite a Tyrant, notwithſlanding bis 
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| and Revenues of the Provinces. They being 


As we faid above, he was a General before he 
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Arbiters of Peace and War, and accuſtom'd to 
the Homages and Honours that go along with 80. 
vereign Power, it happen'd very ſeldom, that 
any of them, at the quitting of their gre: 
Places, could eafily reſolve to return to that Leyel 
which a private Life reduced them to with their 
Fellow-Citizens. Some gain'd the Affections of 
their Soldiers, either by allowing them a Re. 
miſsneſs in the Military Diſcipline, or by ff. 
intereſted Liberalities. Some bought with large 


Sums the Votes of the People, to raiſe them. 


fel ves to the chief Poſts, or to ſubſtitute their own 


Creatures in their room. Thoſe that were out- 


brib'd, and loſt che Day, eaſed "their Envy, by 
endeavouring to fender the Power of their Ri. 
vals ſuſpected; and were ſtudying to promote 


= 
* 


their Ruin at the Expence of the Publick Peace 


The honeſt Men; 28 Cato, Cicrro, Catullus, and 


others, all zealous COommonwealthſmen, look d 


on that exceffive Power of ſome Citizens, thei 


immenſe Riches, and the common Affection of 


the Armies for their Generals, as ſo many Step; 
towards Slavery. They could not bear that thoſe 
Great Men, under Pretence of ' ſerving their 
Country, ſhould make themſelves perpetual in 
ſuch Offices, whoſe ſupreme Authority was liable to 
tempt them to make themſelves independent. It 
was from thoſe oppoſite Views and different Inte- 
reſts, that the laſt Commotions of the Common: 
wealth aroſe,wherein the whole World in a manner 
took part, ſome ſiding with Pompey, ſome with 
Ceſar, the two Chiefs of two great Parties, and 
both equally ſuſpected and fear d on accouut of 
their Ambition and Valour. Pompey drew in 1 
manner the Eyes of the whole World upon him: 


Was 
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indeed were 
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was a Soldier, and his whole Life was no leſs 
chan à continual Train of Victories. He had 
made War in the Three (then known) Parts of 
the World, and always return d home loaded 
with Laurels. He had yanquiſh'd Carinas and 
Carbo, of Marius Party in Italy; Domitius in 
Africg 3 Serrorius, or tather P ee in Spain; 
the Pytates of Cllicia in the Mediterranean; and 
fince Cariline's Defeat, he was return d home, 
after having ſubdued Mithridates and Tygranes. 
By ſo many Viccories and Conqueſts, he was be- 
come greater than the Romans wiſh d him, and 
than he could himſelf have expected. In that 
high Degree” of Glory to which Fortune had all 
along in a manner handed him, he though it be- 


came his Dignity to forbear being too familiar 


with his Fellow- Citizens. He ſeldom appeared 
abroad, and if he came out of his Houſe, he 
was always follow'd by à Crowd of his Depen- 
dants, whoſe numerous Appearance look'd more 
like the Court of a great Prince, than the Atten- 
dance of a Citizen of a Republick- Not that he 
made an ill Uſe of his Power; but Men of a free 
City could ſcarce bear he ſhould thus affect the 
Manners and Ways of a Sovereign. Being ac- 
cuſtom' d from his Youth to the Command of 
Armies, he could not reduce himſelf again to 
the Simplicity of a private Lite. His Morals 
pure and untainted ; he was even 
juſtly celebrated for his Temperance ; no body 
ever ſuſpected him of Covetouſneſs ; and in the 


Purſuit of Dignities, he was leſs fond of the 


Power that is inſeparable from them, than of 
the Honours and Splendor that ſurrounds them. 
But more affected by Show than Ambition, he 
continually ftrove for Honours, that might raiſe 
him above all the Commanders of his Time. 
4h « 2 2 | Mode- 
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art all manner of Exerciſes; indefat 
Valour, and of an exalted Courage, 
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Moderate on every other account, he could not 
bear any body ſhould pretend to an equal Share 
of Glory : He was offended at any Equality 
therein, and it ſeem'd as if he coveted to be the 
only General of the Commonwealth, when he 
ſhould have contented himſelf with being the 
firſt. This Jealouſy of Command created him 1 


great many Enemies, of whom Cæſar was after- 


wards the moſt dangerous, and dreaded. The 
one, as we have ſeen, could bear no Equal; the 
other no Superior. This ambitions Competition 
in two the greateſt» Men of the Univerſe, causd 
new Revolutions, of which it will be proper to 
unravel the firſt Beginnings, and the Succeſs. 

ius Julius Ceſar was born of the illuſtrious 


Family of the ui; which, like all other great 


Names, had its Chimæra of bragging that it de 
rived its Origin from Anchiſes and Venus. He 
was the beſt ſhap'd Man of his Time; dextrous 
gable full of 

orming vaſt 
Deſigns ; magnificent in his Expences, and libe- 
ral even to Prodigality. Nature, which ſeem d 
to have fram'd him to command all the reſt of 
Mankind, had given him an Air of Empire, and 
Dignity of Aſpect inexpreſſible. But that Air of 
Grandeur was allay d by the Sweetneſs and Gentle- 
neſs of his Manners. His inſinuating and invincible 
Eloquence was yet more owing to the Charms of 
his Perſon, than to the Strength of his Arguments 
Thoſe that were hard enough to reſiſt the ſtrong 
Impreſſion which ſo many fine Qualities made, 


could not withſtand his good Offices: And he 


began with conquering Mens Hearts, the ſureſt 
Foundation of the Empire he aſpired to. Bom 
a {imple Citizen of a Commonwealth, he 


_ formd in a private Life the Project of — 
9 | 4 4 
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the Maſter and Sovereign of his Country. The 


Greatneſs, nor the Dangers of ſuch an Undertaking 


did not deter him. He found nothing ſuperior 


to his Ambition, but the vaſt Extent of his De- 


figns. The late Inſtances of Marius and Sylla 


made him ſenſible, that it was no impoſſible 


thing to raiſe ones ſelf to the ſupreme Power. 


But, wiſe and diſcreet even in his immoderate 


Defires, he ſhared out to different Seaſons the 
Execution of his Projects. His Conceprions, al- 


ways juſt, notwithſtanding their Extenſiveneſs, 


carried him only towards his Plan of Sovereignty , 
and however conſpicuous his Victories will here- 


after appear, we ought to call them great Actions, 


only on. this account, that they were always the 
Conſequences and the Effect of his vaſt Deſigns. 
Scarce was Sylla dead, but he put in for Pub- 
lick Employments: He brought with him all his 
Ambition. His Birth one of the moſt conſpicu- 


ous in the Commonwealth, ought to have devoted 


him to the Senate, and the Patrician Party: But 
being a Nephew of Marius, and Cinna's Son-in- 
Law, he deelared for their Party, tho almoſt 
ruin'd fince Sylla's DiQtatorſhip. He undertook 
to revive that Party, which was that of the Ple- 
beians, and he flatter d himſelf ſoon to be the 
Head of itz whereas in the other Party, he muſt 
have bent under Pompey's Authority, who was at 
the Head of the Senate. Sylla, as we obferv'd 
before, had caus'd Marius's Trophies ta be taken 
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down during his DiQtatorſhip. Cæſar was but an put. ig 
Edile, when he caus'd the Statue of Marius, Cæſar. 


crown'd by the Hands of Victory, ſecretly to be 


made by ſome of the beſt Hands. He added Tear f 
ſome Inſcriptions to his Honour, which men- Rome, 
tion d his Victory over the Gmbri; and he caus d 90. 


theſe Trophies to be placed in the Capitol in the 
l e Night, 
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wiuas the only Man who by his Courage and Un- 
Aauntedneſs deſerv'd to ſucceed Marius in his 


had declar'd himſelf the Protector, extoll'd Cz/ar 


Citizen who had ſe d on the Dictatorſhip and 
3 Sovereign Power with an arm d Force. 
be Pe | 

; ax" rheir Party, ſounded nothing but his 
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Night. All the People of Roms run the next 
Morning to ſee this Sight. Sys Adherents 
greatly cenſurd ſd bold an Undertaking. No 
body doubted but it was Ce/ar's doing. His 
Enetnies gave out, that he aim'd at Tyranny, 
and that ſuch a Man ought to be puniſh'd, who 
durſt of his private Authority taiſe Trophies again, 
which a Sovereign Magiſtrate had ' caus'd to be 
taken down: Bur the People, of whom Marius 


to the Skies. Hereupon the Senate met. (Ceſar 
was publickly i mpeach d : Catulus Luctatius, one 
of the Chiefs, cry d aloud, That it was no longer by 
private Contrivances and Plots that Men now at- 
tempted the Sovereign Power, but that Cæſar was 
invading the publick Liberty batefac d. Cæſar on his 
Part,undertook to juſtif/y his Conduct; and pleaded 
his Cauſe with ſo much Strength of Eloquence, 
that notwithſtanding the Cabal of his Enemies, 
he was declar'd Not guilty. He did not ſtop 
there; for having by. fo bold an Action made the 
People ſenfible of his own Power, and ſounded 
that of the Senate, he got that Law of H re 
Fs, which depriv'd the Children of attainted 
erſons of their Prerogative and Right of putting 
up for Dignities in the State. The exil'd, under 
the Countenance of his Authority, return'd to 
Rome; and he procur'd their being recall'd, un- 
der Pretence, that they had been condemn d by a 


ople, charm'd with the Zeal he ern. 


aiſes t They ſpoke it aloud in Rome, that he 


Dignities. The moſt conſiderable. of 1 | a. 


Country Town, and canvaſſing for the Magiſtracy, 
l 8 Ceſar. 
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Tribes, and the Heads of all the Factions, aſſur d 
him, that there was nothing ſo high in the Com- 
monwealth, but what he might pretend to; and 
that he might depend on the Votes of the People: 
And it was not long before they gave him Proofs 
of their Zeal, and of their being devoted entirely 
to his Intereſt. i ny 

The High Prieſt Matellus being deceas'd, Cu- 


tulus Lufatius, who had been Conſul, and was 


reſpeted. by all the Romans for his Virtue, de- 
manded to be admitted to that Dignity. Cæſar, 
tho' of an inferior Rank, and who had not yer 
been honout'd with the Conſulate, put up for it 
nevertheleſs among the reſt of the Candidates. 
Lufatizs, who look'd upon him as the moſt con- 
fderable and a powerful Competitor, becauſe 
of his Credit with the People, ſent to offer 
him a large Sum, if he would drop his 
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Pretenſions. But Cæſar had too great a Soul blut. in 
to be dazzled with a ſordid Lucre. He ſent to Cæſar. 


Lufatius to tell him, that far from accepting 
of his Money, he would rather borrow of all his 
Friends to maintain his Pretenſions. But he had 
no occafion to do ſo; the People were too much 
in his Intereſt, and the Votes having been ſumm'd 
up, he carried it from Luctatius and all his Com- 
petitors. 8 


He was rais d to the Prztorſhip with the ſame rar of 
eaſe; and when his Time in that Office was ex- Rome, 
pired, the People conferr'd on him the Govern- 491. 


ment of Spain. It is ſaid, that paſſing over the 
As thither, he went through a ſmall Town, 
with but very. few Inhabitants in it, and thoſe 
extremely poor and miſerable ; and that thoſe 
cho attended him, aſking each other in a joking 
way, Whether there were any Parties in thar 
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vernment, was to extend its Limits. He carried 


He, as it were, abandon d all he had to them; 
his Houſe was open for them at all times; no- 


at all the Cabals from which he could draw any 
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Ceſar Joining in their Converſation, told them, 
That he would rather chuſe to be the Firſt 


in that poor Village, than the Second in Rome. 
All Cæſar's Care, during his being in that Go- 


the War into Gallicia and Luſitania, which he 
ſubjected to the Roman Empire; but in a Con- 
queſt of that Uſe to the State, he did not neg. 
lect his private Advantage. He engroſs d all the 
Silver and Gold of thoſe Provinces by violent 
Contributions, and therewith return'd to Ron, 
where he was received with new Applauſes by 
the People. 8 . 

The Riches he brought with him thence, was 
very confiderable : He employ'd it to make him- 
ſelf new Creatures, whom he attach'd to his 
Fortune by his repeated Liberalities and Preſents. 


thing was hid from them befides his Heart, 
which even his deareſt Friends could never found, 
He was capable of undertaking and of concealing 
every thing; always watchful, always preſent 


Advantage ; but without ever diſcovering his 
Mind. It was not doubted but he would have 
put himſelf at the Head of Catilines Plot, if it 
Had ſucceeded ; and that famous Rebel, who fan- 
cied he was promoting his own Greatneſs only, 
would have ſeen the Fruits of his Guilt ſnatch d 
from him by a Man of a ſuperior Intereſt in his cre 
own Party, and who had Cunning enough to fo! 
let him go through all the Dangers of the Exe. th1 
cution of that Enterprize. Yet the ill Succeſs of MW tri 


that Undertaking, and the Remembrance of the ; 
Death of rhe Gracchi, aſſaſſinated before the M. 


Multitude, who ador'd them, made him ſenſible, art 
TR that I 
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that the ſole Favour of the People was not ſuffi⸗ | 


cient to carry his Defigns to Perfection; and he 
rightly judg'd, that he could never arrive to the 
Supreme Power without the Command of Ar- 
mies, and having a great Number of Friends, 
and even a Party 1n the Senate. 

That Auguſt Aſſembly was then divided be- 
twixt Pompey and Craſſus, Enemies and Rivals in 


the Government, the one the mightieſt, and the 


other the richeſt in Rome. The Common- 
wealth drew at leaſt this Advantage from their 
Diſunion, that by dividing the Senate, it kept 


their Power in a Balance, and maintained its 


Liberty. Cæſar reſolv'd to unite himſelf ſome- 
times with one, ſometimes with the other, and as 
it were to borrow their Credit from time to 
time, with a Deſign to make uſe of it for arri- 
ving the eaſier to the Dignity of Conſul, and 
the Command of Armies. But as he could nor 
be Friends at the ſame time with two open Ene- 
mies, he at firſt only meditated how he ſhould 
reconcile them, He ſucceeded in ir, and he 
alone profited by a Reconciliation ſo detrimental 
to the Publick Liberty. He artfully perſuaded 
Pompey and Craſſus to truſt him with the Con- 


ſulate, as a Pledge which they both warmly pre- 


tended to, and which neither could have ſeen the 
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other enjoy without Jealouſy. He was elected 7:ar of 
Conſul, together with Calphurniug Bibulus, by the Rome, 
Agreement of the Two united Parties. He ſe- 594+ 


cretly pain'd the moſt conſiderable, of which he 
form'd a Third Party, which in the End over- 
threw thoſe very Men, who had the moſt con- 
tributed to his Advancement. 

Rome ſaw ir ſelf then become a Prey to Three 
Men, who by the Credit of their united Parties 
arbitrarily diſpoſed of all the Dignities and _ 
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ployments in the Commonwealth. Craſſus, al. 
ways covetous and too rich for a private Perſon, 
was leſs intent upon ſtrengthning his Party than 
upon heaping up more Riches. Pompey, ſatisſiel 
with the outward Marks of ReſpeU and Venen. 


tion that the Splendor of his Victories gave him, 


enjoy d his Credit and Reputation in a dange. 
rous Sloth. But Cz/ar, of better Parts and more 
reſerv'd than either, was ſilently laying the 
Foundation of his own Greatneſs on the too great 


Security of both. He forgat no Means to pre- 


ſerve their Confidence, whilſt, with repeated 
Preſents, he endeavour d to gain thoſe Senators 
that were the moſt devoted to them. The Friends 
of Pompey and Craſſus became unwarily Czſar's 
Creatures: And that he might know all that was 
tranſacted within their private Dwellings, he 
bribed even their Freedmen, who cou d refuſe no- 
thing to his liberal Temper. 
But whereas theſe new Engagements with Pon. 
ey and Craſſus, the Heads of the Senate, might 
render him ſuſpected to the People; he was no 
fooner elected Conſul, but he declar'd himſelf 
anew for a Party, which he always thought the 
molt ſolid Foundation of his future Greatneſs. 
The dextrous manner in which he at one Blow 
created a Difference between Pompey and the Se- 
nate and People, was the Maſterpiece of his Po- 
liticks and Ability He undertook to revive the 
Lex Agraria. He foreſaw, that the Conſent of 
Pompey and Craſſus, which he had before- hand 
made ſure of, and the Oppoſition of Cato, (icero, 
and all zealous Commonwealthſmen, wou' d cre- 
ate reciprocal Enmities betwixt them ; and that 
the People, always blind to their own Intereſt, 
wou'd declare againſt thoſe Senators, without 
heeding that they oppos'd Ce/ar with no 175 
1e 
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View than to preſerve the publick Liberty. It 
was as Conſul that he ſoon propos'd the paſ- 
fing of a Law in the Senate, by which all the 
Lands of Campania ſhou'd be diſtributed to Twen- 
ty Thouſand ſuch Citizens as had at leaſt Three 
Children. They were Lands, whoſe Revenue, 
becauſe of their Fertility, had been always re- 
ſery'd for the moſt preſſing Occaſions of the 
State. The honeſteſt Part of the Senate oppos'd 
this Law with all their Might. Cz/ar, who had 
foreſeen this Oppoſition, immediately cry'd out, 
That he took the Gods to Witneſs, they forc'd 
him to have recourſe to the Authority of the 
People. He accordingly ſummond their Aſſem- 
bly, and appear'd there accompanied with Pom- 
fey and Craſſus. He directed his Speech to 
Pompey ; and ask d him, Whether he did not ap- 
prove of a Law ſoequitable in a Commonwealth, 
whoſe Members ought all to ſhare the publick 
Eſtates? In vain did the Senators about Pompey 
endeavour to make him ſuſpect Ce/ar's Intenti- 
ons; Pompey, without ſo much as hearing their 
Reaſons, declar'd himſelf of his Opinion : Whe- 
ther he thought himſelf obliged in Honour to 
ſupport his firſt Engagements, or that, preſuming 
too much on his own Power compar'd to Ce/ar's 
Credit, he deſpis d the Suſpicions of thoſe Se- 
nators. He even anfwered Ceſar with more 
Warmth than Prudence, That if a 


up Sword and Buckler to make it paſs. Which 
was the ſame thing, as declaring War againſt 
his own Party. 4 

Pompey, by this Anſwer ſo unſuitable to his 
own Intereſt, made himſelf odious to the Senate, 
and ſuſpicious to his own Friends: Nor did ſo 


jmprudent a Step gain him an Inch of the People's 
Fayour, 


* 


body offer d plut. in 
to oppoſe this Law Sword in Hand, he wou d take Cæſare. 
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Favour, who thought themſelves beholden to 10 


body but Ceſar for the obtaining of this Lay, 
This Conſul, ſupported. by his own Party, by 
that of Pompey and of Craſſus, made it paſs, a; 
it were, Sword in Hand, and in ſpite of the Remon- 
ſtrances and Oppoſition of the moſt zealous Re. 
publicans. Twenty Commiſſioners were choſen, 
who ſhared the Lands of Campania among Twen 
ty Thouſand Roman Families. Theſe proved 
hereafter as many Clients, whoſe proper Intereſt 
engaged them to uphold what had been done un. 
der his Conſulate. To prevent what his Succeſ: 
ſors might undertake againſt the Diſpoſition of 
this Law, he got a Second paſs d, which bound 
the whole Senate, and all thoſe that ſhou'd he 
rais d to any Magiſtracy, to take an Oath, That 
they ſhou'd never propoſe any thing, that wou'd 
derogate from what had been decreed in the Af: 
ſembly of the People during his Conſulate, It 
was by ſo wiſe a Precaution that he render'd the 
Foundation of his Fortune ſo firm and durable, 
that Ten Years Abſence, and all the ill Offices of 
his Enemies and thoſe that envied him, cou'd ne- 
ver ſhake it. WE: 
But as he always fear'd that Pompey wou'd 
give him the ſlip, and be gain'd over again to 
the Party of the zealous Republicans, he gave 
him his Daughter Julia in Marriage, as a new 
Pledge of their Union. Pompey pave his to Ser- 
viligs, and Ceſar married Calphurnia, the Daugh- 
ter of Piſo, whom he got nominated Conſul for the 
Year enſuing. Heat the ſame time took for himſelf 
the Government of the Gauls and I/lyricum for 
Five Years. That of Syria was allotted to C.- 
ſus at his Deſire, not doubting but he ſhou'd get 
new Treaſures there; and Pompey obtain'd that of 
both Sparrs, which he always govern'd by his 
Mo | Lieute 
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Lieutenants, that he might not be obliged to 
quit the Luxuries of Rome. They tack d this 
Divifion of the Governments to the Law for the 
partition of the Lands, thereby to intereſt the 
Proprietors in maintaining their private Authori- 


. Thus did theſe Three Men ſhare the World be- 
tween them, as their own Patrimony. In vain 


did Cato remonſtrate in all the Aſſemblies, That 


it was a Shame the Empire ſhould thus be pro- 
ſtituted, and the Grandees of Rome in a manner 
barter away their Daughters, and give them in 
Lieu of a Dowry the Command of Armies, the 
Government of Provinces, and the higheſt Dig- 
ities of the Commonwealth © 
Ceſar, who was gentle and human to the 
common People, but proud towards the Great 
who offer d to reſiſt him, put Cato under Arreſt, 
pretending that he oppos d the paſſing of a Law 
receiv'd and approv d by the unanimous Conſent 
of the People. Bibulus, Ceſar's Colleague, was 
driven out of the Forum by the People, provok'd 
and enrag'd at the Oppoſition he made. His 
Faſces were broke, and his Lifors wounded. 
Himſelf narrowly eſcaped being kill'd, and was 
forc'd, for ſaving of his Life, to lie conceal 'd in 
his own Houſe ſome time, without daring to ap- 
pear. abroad. Lucullus and Cicero met with but 
little better Treatment. The Vanquiſher of J. 
granes and Mithridates, threatned by Cz/ar that 
he ſhou'd be call'd to account for the immenſe 
Treaſures he had brought with him from the 
Eſt, was forc'd, in order to pacify him, to fall 
at his Feet in a full Aſſembly, and to retire from 
rp Buſineſs. This laſt was Cz/ar's ſecret 
View, who, to remove Cicero likewiſe from the 
Adminiſtration, whole Ability and penetrating Ge- 
| nius 
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nius he ſtood in fear of, was not aſham'd to 


- unite himſelf with Pzb. Codius, Cicero's declary 


Enemy, in Order to ruin that Great Man, and tg 
raiſe Clodizs to the Dignity of Tribune of the 
People, though Clodizz had a little before been 
accuſed of living in Adultery with Pompeia, Ce 
. | 

It was this very Accuſation, and the Share (. 


cero had in it, which gave Birth to that violent 


Hatred of Clodius againſt him, though they had 
before liv'd in a very ſtrict Friendſhip. Publius 
Chodius. was a very handſome young Man, Rich, 
Eloquent, and lov'd by the People, - whoſe Inte- 
reſts he ſupported ; but Preſumptuous, Proud, 
and Inſolent on Account of his high Birth, and of 
the Credit he had in Rome. He fell violently 
in Love with Pompeia, Ceſar's Wife, and found 
the Way to win her. Nothing was wanting to 
their mutual Defires but an Opportunity, which 


the Watchfulneſs and Severity of Aurelia, Cr/ar's 


Mother, rendred almoſt impoſſible. Clodius, 
carried away by his Paſſion, fancied he might in- 
troduce himſelf in his Houſe by Favour of a par 
ricular Feaft to be held that Night in Honour of 
the Mother of Bacchus. Men were excluded out 
of thoſe nocturnal Ceremonies. The very Maſter 
of the Houſe, wherein they were celebrated, was 
obliged to quit his Houſe, and none bur Women 
or Maids were admitted to thofe Myſteries, over 
which they cou'd not caſt too thick a Vail. It 


was commonly the Wife of a Conſul, or a Prz- 


tor, who officiated as Priefteſs of that Goddeſs, 
whom it was unlawful to name, but who was 


reverenc'd under the Title of Bona Dea, the good 


Goddeſs. . 
Codius diſguiz d himſelf in Women's Apparel, 
and in the Night was introduced into the — 
| 6 
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of Aurelia by a Servant of Pompeia, who being 
of Intelligence with her Miſtreſs, managed that 


Intrigue. The Rendezvous was in the Room of 


that very Servant, who had hid Clodizs there, 
while ſhe went to acquant her Miſtreſs with the 
Artival of her Lover. But as ſhe tarried too 
long, whether he was impatient, or defirous to 
know what were the Myſteries of the Feaft among 
thoſe Women, he came out of his Iurklng Hole. 
As ill Luck wou'd have it, he loft his way, and 
chanc'd ro meet another Servant of the Family, 
who taking him for a Maid, propos'd, as Plu- 
tarch expreſſes it, to play with her. Codius tri- 
el to ſhun it, but the Servant, who in this Bac- 
chanal was ſeized with a kind of Fury, endea- 
your'd to pull him towards a Place where ſhe 
i ſome Light, that ſhe might know who was 
the She that {d unkindly denied her. Ciodius, to 
five himſelf from her Hands, told her he was 
one of the Singers that had been hired for the 
Feaſt, and that he was looking for Aurelia, Pom- 
peia's Maid. The Sound of his Voice betray d 
him, and diſcover'd his Sex. The Maid frighten d 
runs to Aurelia, and acquaints her, that ſhe has 
found a Man in the Houſe in Women's Cloaths. 
An End is immediately put to the Ceremony ; 
the Myſteries are very haſtily cover'd over; Au- 
reha orders the Doors to be lock d; a Search is 
made, and the Criminal found. Cz/ar's Mo- 
ther, after having upbraided him with his Inſo- 
lence and Impiety, made him go out; and the 
next Morning early, ſhe gave notice to the Se- 
nate of what had happend in the Night. The 
whole Town took Scandal at ir. The Women 
above all flew out in a violent Paſſion againſt 
Codius; and a Tribuue fummon'd him to appear 
betore the People, and took upon him to proſe- 
2 cute 
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cute this Affair. This Magiſtrate flatter'd him. 
ſelf to be ſeconded by Cz/ar's Credit. He thought 


that a Huſband wou'd not refuſe to Join his Re. 


ſentment againſt: a young inſolent Fellow con. 


victed of an unlawful Amour with his own Wife. 


* 


Ir is certain, that in the ordinary Courſe of the 
World, Cæſar cou'd not avoid declaring himſelf 
againſt Codius; but it was his Intereſt, in the 
preſent Circumſtances of Affairs, not to fall out 
with Clodius, who had great Credit among the 
People. To make himſelf eaſy in ſo difficult a 
Point, without wounding his Honour or his In. 
tereſt, he contented himſelf with putting away 
his Wife. The Tribune, after this Step, having 
Iummon'd him in an Aſſembly of the People to 
declare, if he was not certain, that Cdius had 
prophan'd the Myſteries of the Bona Dea; Ceſar 


Anſſwer d him coldly, That he knew nothing of 


the matter, Why then, replied the Tribune, 
have 225 phried with your Wife © Becauſe, ſaid 
he, Cæſar s Wife ſhou'd not be ſo much as ſuſpell. 
ed. With this cunning Anſwer he evaded proſe- 
cuting Codius; and woud at the ſame time in- 
finuate, that he was convinc'd his Wife had been 
more imprudent in this Affair than criminal. 

 Clodius, having now nothing to fear from Ce. 


| far's Reſentment, among the ſeveral things he 


pleaded in his Defence, maintain'd, that Aurel 

ad miſtaken him for another; and offer d to 
prove, that the very Night of the Feaſt he was 
out of Rome, and at too great a Diſtance to be 
able to return that Night, whatever Speed he 


cou'd have made. But Cicero roſe, and in full 


Aſſembly declar d, that he came to his Houſe 
that Evening, and had diſcours d him on ſeveral 
Heads. It is pretended, that Cicero witneſsd 


this, leſs out of a Religious Concern, than 2 of 
Er wg ; N om- 
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dim. I complaiſance for Terentia his Wife, who took 


ught Wl this Opportunity of creating a Miſunderſtand ing 


Re» MM between him and Clodrus, whoſe Siſter ſhe fear d 
con. he would marry, after having ſet her aſide; it 
Vife. being reported that he bore her no Ill- will. But 


the whatever might move him to this, his Evidence 


nſelf Wl did not prevail over Clodizz's Credit, nor over 
the the Money he gave to his Judges. The Criminal 


| our vas acquitted, and he had no ſooner clear d him- 

; the Bi felf of ſo dangerous an Affair, but he meditated 

It a WM which way he (hould be reveng'd of Cicero. | 

S In. The Office of Tribune of the People ſeem'd to 

Way nim a Magiſtracy, that would enable him to fig- 
vine Wi ralize his Hatred with Impunity : But be was a 

c 10 Parician by Birth, and by the Laws that Dig- 

had nity could not be poſſeſſed by any but Plebeiars. 

es, To remove this Obſtacle, he got himſelf adopted 

3 Of Winto a Plebeian Family, by M. Fonteius. By 

une, il means of this Adoption, and the Credit he had in 

ſaid Wi Rome, he eaſily got choſen one of the Tribunes. 

bed To render himſelf more popular till, he began Tos of 
ole the Exerciſe of his Dignity by propoſing new 5 1 
in- Laws, all in favour of the Plebeians. He at 

deen the ume time brought P:/o and Gabimus, the 


Two Conſuls for that Year, over to his Intereſt 


e. by good Management. That they might not 
he crols him in his Project of Revenge againſt Cicero, 
ee be procur d for them the Government of the 
o To richelt Provinces in the Commonwealth. 
was Wl After having thus taken theſe different Meaſures 
) be Win regard to the People and the Senate, he ap- 
he WW plied himſelf to the gaining of Craſſus, Ceſar, 
full Hand Pompey, who by a Credit, then greater than 
ule al his Contrivances and Cabals, might have 
er catch d his Victim from him. But he found 


tigns of Rome, diſpos d to concur with him in 
oM- . 9 mo A g his 


thoſe Grandees, who might be call'd the Sove- 
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his Vengeance. Craſſus had actually fallen out 


with Cicero; Ceſar, ſincè Catiline s Affair, wiſh'q 
him no better; and Pompey then united with 
Ceſar, and beſides. always a weak Friend, was 
not capable of undertaking the Defence of a Man 
againſt whom Cæſar preferv'd a ſecret Spire. 

_ Clodis, having taken theſe Meaſures, im- 
peached Cicero before the Aſſembly of the Peo- 
ple, for having put Lentulus, Cæthegus, and the 
other Accomplices of Catz/ine, to Death, con 
trary to all Laws, and without ſo much as con. 
ſulting the People, Who were the natural Fudge 
of all Citizens in Criminal Matters. Though 
cer had done nothing but what the Senate 
agreed to, he eafily perceiv'd, that without 3 
powerfub Protection he ſhould hardly eſcape 
Clodins's Fury during the Year of his Tribunate. 
He firft went to Cæſar, and intreated that he 
might follow him into Gaul as one of his Lieu- 
tenants. Ex/ar, who defird no better thing 
than to have him out of the Senate and the Ad- 


miniſtration, readily confented. Codius, who 


perceivd that that Employment, together with 
the Abſence of Cicero, would oblige him to ſtop 
his Proceedings againſt him, feign'd himſelf 
diſpos'd to a Reconciliation. He ſent him word 
by ſome common Friends, that he was not averſe 
to live again in Amity with him, and was con- 
ſcions, that Iris Wife Terentia had been the chief 


Occaſion of his giving that Evidence againſt him 


in the Affair of Pompeia. 
Cicero, allur'd by thoſe vain Hopes of a ſpeedy 


Agreement, thank d Cz/a# for his Employment, 


teturn'd to the Senate, and follow'd Pablick Butt 


neſs again. But Cæſar, who had reſol vd, what- 
ever it coſt, to have him out, incens'd at this 
Change, united with Clodims in the Purſuit . 
4 | E 
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out his Ruin; and he made Pompey promiſe that he 
ſhould no ways intermeddle in this Affair in be- 
with half of Cicero. Qodius hereupon reſum'd his 
was Wl impeachment. Cicero, ſeeing himſelf in ſo much 

Man Danger, changed his Habit; and having let his 
Beard and his Hair grow, went about to ſollicit 

im- the Aſſiſtance of his Friends, and the Protection 

Peo- of the Grandees of Rome, being attended with a 
great Number of Knights. The Senate, mov'd 


con- Wl at the Wrong that was doing to ſo honeſt a Man, 
con. ¶ whom they regarded as one of the principal Or- 
dees WM naments of their Body, were for having the 
ough Wl whole People go into Mourning as for a Publick 
nate Wi Calamity : But the Conſuls, bribed by Clodrzs, 
ut 2 Wi oppoſed it; himſelf, attended with an inſolent 
cape Multitude of arm'd Slaves, kept the Senate as 
nate. WI beſieg d; ſo that they could not take any Reſolu- 
t he ¶ tion to Cicrro's Advantage. 

ieu- That Great Man, proſecuted by a Mad-man, 
hing WM and an implacable Enemy, had recourſe to Pom- 
Ad- bey, to whom he had done confiderable Services 
who WW in all things relating to the Government, and 
with Bi who ow d him moſt of the Employments which 
Rop I were conferr'd on him by the Votes of the 
nſelt WM People. T6 

von WY Pompey, no ways ignorant of Codius's De- 
verle i fiens, was retir d to his Country- Seat, that he 
Con. might not be expos'd to the Reproaches of his 
chief Wl not ſtirring in behalf of his Friend, if he had 


ſaid in Rome. Cicero at firſt ſent his Son- in-Lavv 
Piſo to him, who brought nothing back from 
him but ſuch equivocal and evaſive Anſwers, 
which the Great alone know 1ſo well how to 
make, to excuſe themſelves from granting what 
they cannot openly refuſe, without diſgracing 
themſelves. Cicero flatter d himſelf, that he ſhould 
have better Luck; he went himſelf therefore = 
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powerful Cabals, of which he fancied himſe 


his ſecret Engagements with Czfer, and reſolve 
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his Houſe. Pompey, knowing himſelf incapable o Mo 7 
bearing his Preſence; and yet reſolv'd not to break Mito C 
his Word with Cæſar, went out at a back Dog they 
and ſent him word, that he was return d to Ron Mprov 
Ccero, no longer doubting that he was abandoy'y yield 
by him, did in a manner abandon himſelf, an ſpute 
that Man, fo eloquent, ſo powerful by the Force Cour 
of his Rhetorick, and the Strength of his Argu- Forba 
ments, when he pleaded the Cauſe of other Peg. MAH 
ple, deſpair d of ſaving himſelf, and wantel Mirk 1 
Words to juſtify an Action, that had been ap lis c 
plauded by the whole Senate, and prais'd by th nent 
unanimous Voice of the People. He hbaniſh'yMhin : 
himſelf, quitted Rome in the Night, and retire elf, 
into Greece. Godius, having reduc'd him to thu i we 
Extremity, got the Decree of his Baniſhment Italy. 
piſsd. By the ſame Decree , that furious Triur 
Tribune, who had drawn it up, obtain'd, that his Gran 
City and Country-Houſes ſhould be pull'd down{Mlto me 
to the Ground, and his Goods ſold by Auction lick 
by the common Executioners; which he ſaw ene had c. 
cuted ſdon after, that he might leave Monument Hat the 
of his Reſentment and Power. ; | WE! 
 Chldis, having forc'd Cicero to fly, thought Cabals 
himſelf ſole and abſolute Maſter of the Govern-Ming te 
ment. He even preſumed to attack Pompey him-Mtowarc 
ſelf, and propoſed in the Aſſembly of the People Mo the 
to inſpect the Conduct of that great Commander, and ( 
during the Wars of Aa. But he ſoon foundMand C7 
that his Power was founded only as it were on te N 
borrow'd Credit; and that of himſelf he could bune 
not have accompliſh'd Cicero's Ruin, if ſome 2 
to be 
vence, 
Which ( 
thence 


fy 8 


the Chief, tho” but the Inſtrument and Miniſter, 
had not concurr'd with him in that Affair. 
Pompey, attacked in ſo ſenſible a Part, forgo 
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le of Mito procure Ciceros Reſtoration, to oppoſe him 
break Ml to Codius. This was the occafion of new Broils; Plut. in 
oor they even came to Blows ; but Pompey's Party Cicer. 
done. provd fo ſtrong, that Clodius was forc'd to f. E. a 
Jond field, and the Senate put an end to thoſe Di- ZW 
and Miputes by one bold Action: They ſuſpended all 
Force Courts of Juſtice, and made a Decree, which 
\ro-WMWforbad the Magiſtrates taking Cognizance of any 
Feb. Afair whatever, till the Repeal of Cicero had „ 
nted Mfirſt been decreed. That Great Man rerurn'd to eg 
ap lis own Country, after Sixteen Months Baniſh- 55s. 
y the nent. The Cities thro which he pais'd paid Vell. Par. 
ind um an uncommon Reſpect ; and he ſays him- I * ©: 45: 
tird elt, That be was brought back again to Rome as 
that were in the Arms of the Inhabitants of all 
ment Italy. His whole Journey was one continual 
riot Triumph. When he came near Rome, the 
it his Grandees, the Knights, the People, all went out 
Jown{Mto meet him, and the Senate order'd by a Pub- 
tion lick Decree, that his Houſes, which Clodius 
exe. bad caus'd to be pull'd down, ſhould be rebuilt 
nentz at the Publick Charge. J 

WW Gor, who ſeldom appear d himſelf in thoſe 
ght Cabals, ſaw Ciceros Reſtoration, without offer- 
ver ing to hinder it, and only turn'd his Thoughts 
him-Mtowards Gaul. Cuſtom allow'd a Government 
ople Mio the Conſuls at the End of their Conſulate ; 
nder ind Cz/ar, as we have ſeen, agreed with Pompey 
ound and Crafſzes, to accept of the Gallia Ciſalping, in 
the Neighbourhood of Rome. Vatinius, Tri- 
bune of the People, and a Creature of Ceſar, 
fot that of Ilirium, and the Gallia Tranſalpina 
to be added to the firſt ; which contain d Pro- 
vence, and part of Dauphine and Languedoc, 
Which Ceſar coveted extremely, that he might 
thence carry his Arms farther ; and which the 
fry Senate agreed to, becauſe they did not 
4 A a 3 think 
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think their Intereſt ſtrong enough to refuſe 


him. 

Ceſar had choſen thoſe Provinces as a Stage 
fit to acquire him a great Name by many Battels, 
He look d on the Conqueſt of all Gaul as on 
an Object worthy of his great Courage and 
Valour, and flatter d himſelf at the fame time 
he ſhould there amaſs great Treaſures, ſtill more 

_ neceſſary to ſupport his Credit at Rome, than tg 
bear the Expences of the War. He ſet out for 
that Conqueſt at the Head of Four Legions, and 
Pompey lent him another afterwards, which he 
{pared him from the Army that he had under his 
Command, as Governor of Spain and Lybi, 
Ceſar's Wars, his Battels and ViCtories, are un- 
known to no body. He triumph'd within the 
Space of Ten Years over the Hevetians, whom 
he forc'd to remain in their mountainous Coun- 
tries: He attack d and defeated Arioviſtus, King 
of the Almains, whom he made War upon, tho 
that Prince had been admitted among the Friends 
of the Roman Nation. He afterwards made the 
Belge yield to his victorious Arms; he conquer d 
all Gaul; and the Romans, under his Conduc, 
croſs'd the Sea, and for the firſt Time ſer up the 
Roman Eagles in Great Britain. It is ſaid, that 
he either took by force Eight hundred Cities, or 
made them yield to the Terror of his Arms; 
that he ſubdued Three hundred different Nations; 
that he defeated in ſeveral different Battels Three 
Millions of Men, of which One Million were 
kill'd in the Field of Battel, and another Million 
made Priſoners; Circumſtances which would 

. ſeem to us exorbitant and magnify'd, if we had 
not for Vouchers Platarch, and other Romal 
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It is certain, that the-Commonwealth had ne- 
ver ſeen a greater Captain, if we examine his 
Conduct in the Command of Armies, his un- 
common Valour in the Fight, and the moderate 
Uſe he made of his Vitories. But theſe great 
Qualifications were darkned by his immoderate 
Ambition, and an infatiable Defire of accumu- 


lating Riches, which he took to be the ſureſt In- | 


ſtrument to bring his great Deſigns to a deſired 
iſſue. The Moment he arriv'd in Gaul, every 
thing in his Camp was venal ; Places, Govern- 
ments, Wars, Alliances ; he made a Trade of 
every thing. He plundered the Temples of the 
Gods, and the Lands of the Allies. All that 
tended to the Increaſe of his Power, ſeem'd juſt 
and honourable to him; and Cizero relates, that 
he had frequently theſe Lines of Euripides in his 


Mouth: If Right is to be violated, it is only for 


ile ſake of Empire; but in Matters of leſs Con- 
ſequence, Men cannot be too obſervant of Juſtice. 
The Senate, intent upon his Conduct, deſign d 


: * & 6 


plaint of their Allies. Cato, upon the Return of 


thoſe Commiſſioners, propos d to deliver him up 
to Arioviſtus, thereby to [hew that the Common- 
wealth diſapprov'd his unjuſt Wars, and to bring 
down upon his fingle Head the celeſtial Vengeance 
for Faith violated. But the Splendor of his 
Victories, the Affection of the People, and the 
Money he beſtow'd among the Senators, inſenſi- 
bly chang'd thoſe Complaints into Praiſes. His 
Robberies were conſtrued for Political Actions; 
the Gods were thank'd in a ſolemn manner for 


his Sacrileges ; and great Vices became great Vir- 


wes, becauſe they prov'd ſucceſsful. 
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Ceſar ow'd' theſe Succeſſes to his uncommon 
Valour, and the paſſionate Love his Soldiers hore 
him. They adored him, they followed him in 
the greateſt Dangers with that entire Confidence, 
which is extremely honourable to a General, 
and thoſe, who under other Commanders would 
have fought but feebly, ſhow'd under him an in- 
vincible Courage ; and by his Example, became 
ſo many Cæſars. He had tied them to his Perſon 
and his Fortune by that unwearied Care he tock 
of their Subſiſtence, and by magnificent Preſents, 
He doubled their Pay; and the Corn, that uſed 
to be meaſured out to them by Rations, he al. 


low'd them without meaſure. To the Veterans, 


he aſſign'd Lands and Poſſeſſions. It ſeem'd 25 
it he was but the Steward of the vaſt Riches he 
was acquiring every Day; and that he ſawd 
them with no other View, than to make them 


the Price of Valour, and the Reward. of Merit. 


He even uſed to pay the Debts of his principal 
Officers, and gave to underſtand to ſuch as ſtood 
engaged for large Sums, that they ſhould never 
be in any Danger from their Creditors, as long as 
they follow'd his Colours. - Soldiers and Officers, 
all of them grounded the Hopes of their For- 
rune on, the (zenerofity and Protection of their 
General; by which means the Soldiers of the 


Commonwealth inſenſibly became thoſe of (e. 


Jar. 1» | 
: He was not only intent upon gaining the Army; 
from the remoteſt Parts of Gaul, he had an Eye 
upon the Publick Adminiſtration, and was in 2 
manner preſent in all the Comtia and Aſſemblies 
of the People. Nothing was tranſacted there, 
-but he had a hand in ir. His Credit and Money 
influenc'd moſt Deliberations of the Senate. He 
had in both thoſe Aſſemblies powerful Frien!s 
* . 3 and 
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and Creatures entirely devoted to his Intereſt. 


Suh 


He ſupply'd them with Money in abundance, 
either to pay their Debts, or to raiſe themſelves to 
the chief Offices in the Commonwealth. It was 


with theſe Sums that he bought their Votes and 


their Liberty. Emilius Paulus, being Conſul, got Tear of 
of him upwards of Nine hundred thouſandCrowns, Rome, 
that he might not oppoſe his Deſigns during his 703. 


Conſulate. He gave ſtill more to Curio, a Tribune 
ofthe People, a Man of a violent and factious Spirit, 


but Underſtanding and Eloquent, who had ſold val. Max: 
him his Faith, but who to ſerve him more effe- 1. 9. c. 1. 


Qually conceal'd his ſecret Obligations and En- 
gagements, affecting in all he did, to act only 
for the Good of the People. Pompey's Friends 
made him reflect ſeriouſly on the Conduct of 
Ceſar, and repreſented to him the Danger which 
threatned the Commonwealth. Pompey ſur- 
priz d, could not help bluſhing, when he per- 
ceiv'd that he had been over-reach'd by a Man, 
whoſe Abilities prov'd greater than his own ; and 
that he had perhaps given himſelf a Maſter, 
whilſt he only intended to favour his Father-in- 


Law and his Friend. He thereupon reſolv'd to 


undo what he conceiv'd to be his own Work, and 
to ſubvert Ceſar's Fortune: He flatter'd himſelf, 
that being in a manner Maſter of the Senate, no- 
thing cou'd withſtand him. Ceſar on his part 
grounded his Hopes on a victorious Army, and 
the Affections of the People. The Jealouſy of 
the Commaed, and a mutual Emulation of Glo- 
ry, made Both ſoon perceive that they were Ene- 
mies, though {till preſerving the outward Ap- 
pearance of their former Union. Bur Craſſus, 
who by his Credit and Riches balanced the Power 
of both, being {lain in the Parthian War, they 
found themſelves at Liberty to declare their Sen- 
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timents openly. And the Death of Julia, Ceſar; 


Daughter and Pompey's Wife, which fell out ſoon 
afterwards, put an end to what little Friendſhip 
remain d betwixt the Father and Son- in- Law. 
Rome was then in a prodigious Diſorder. Bri. 
and Venality of Places were no longer con- 
ceal' d. Thoſe that ſtood Candidates brought 
their Money openly to the Place of Election. [x 


was without Shame diſtributed among the Head; 


of Factions ; and thoſe who had received it, em- 


 ploy'd Force and Violence rather than the Num. 


ber of Votes, to cauſe them to be elected, who 
had thus paid them: So that ſcarce any Office 
was beſtow d, but what had been diſputed Sword 
in hand, and had coſt the Lives of many Citi- 
zens. Both Parties proving of equal Force, ſe- 
parated often without coming to any Choice: 
And this Diſorder increas'd ſo much, that Rowe 
was once Eight Months without Magiſtrates, 
Pompey was ſuſpected to keep up that Confuſion 


in the Government, in order to center the whole 


Authority in himſelf. His Creatures, favouring 
his ambitious Deſigns, expreſs d in their Speeches 
an Abhorrence < that untamed Licentiouſneſs 
that reign'd in all the Elections. Several, to 
ſound the Bottom of People's Hearts, ſaid, That 
a Monarchical State was preferable to a Com- 
monwealth, which was degenerated into a total 
Anarchy: That they muſt at leaſt have recourſe 


to a DiQator; and that in a Choice, now become 


neceſſary, they ought to put themſelves under 
the Direction of the tendereſt Phyſician ; by 
which they cunningly pointed out Pompey, with- 
out naming him. The Affair was puſh'd on 
with ſo much Warmth by his Adherents, that 
the Senate ſeem'd diſpos'd to confer that great 
Dignity upon him, which differ d from unn 
— 8 . caly 
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only by being limited, and of a ſhorter Duration. 
But Cato, who was always watchful over the 
publick Liberty, having penetrated TR De- 
figns, and fearing left with the great Power he 
had, he might make himſelf perpetual DiQator, 
infinuated to the Senate, That it wou'd be more 
roper to chuſe him ſole Conſul without a Col- 
eague. He propos d this, to preſerve yet ſome 
Image of a Commonwealth ; and becauſe a 
Conſul was bound, when call'd upon, to give an 
Account of his Conduct to the People and the 
Senate, which a Dictator was exempted from. 
The Senate approv'd the Expedient propos d 
by Cato: Pompey was elected ſole Conſul. They 
at the ſame time continued his Governments, and 
the Command of thoſe Armies to him that 
obey'd him before; and they gave him Leave to 
take a Thouſand Talents annually out of the Ex- 
chequer for their Pay. He ſoon after married 
Cornelia, Daughter of Metellus Pius; and 
though the Conſulate had been conferr'd on him 
without a Colleague, he aſſociated his Father-in- 
Law into that Dignity for the Five laſt Months 
of his Year. Which Moderation rendred him 
ſtill dearer to the Senate. oh 
Ceſar took hence an Opportunity to ask in his 
turn the Conſulate, and the Continuation of his 
Governments. Pompey did not oppoſe him; 
but Marcellus and Lentulus, at his Inſtigation, 
being his Creatures, alledg'd, with a Deſign to 
exclude Ceſar, That the Laws did not allow ta 
admit any abſent Perſon among the Candidates. 
 Pompey's View in ſtarting this Obſtacle, was 


to engape Ceſar to abandon the Government of 


the Gauls, and the Command of his Army, to 
come in Perſon to ſollicit the Conſulate. But Cæ- 


far 7 who law the Bait, choſe to remain _ 
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Head of his Forces ; and it is reported, that when 
he heard the Cabal of his Adverfaries had prevail d 
to have his Deſires rejected, he ſaid, laying his 
Hand upon his Sword, [h:s ſhall obtain the Con. 
ſulate. Others attribute this Anſwer to one of 
his principal Officers, whom he had ſent to 
Rome to demand that Dignity for him. | 
The Senate, who acted no longer but accord- 
ing to the Impreſſion of Cz/ſar's Enemies, or- 
dain'd, That Two Legions ſhou'd be draughted 
out of the Troops under his and Pompey's Com- 
mand, under Pretence of ſending them into 58. 
ria againſt the Parthians, who were ſaid to 


threaten that Province with an Incurfion ſince 


Craſſus's Defeat. Pompey, to weaken Ceſars 
Army, ſent to demand that Legion back, which 
he had lent him. Appi¹,“Y Claudius was ſent on 
that Commiſſion. Though Cæſar readily penetrated 
his Enemies Deſigns, yet he delivered thoſe Two 

egions to the Envoy of the Senate. He loaded 
the Officers with Preſents, and caus'd Two Hun- 
dred and Fifty Drachma's (about Four Pounds Ster- 
ling) to be diftributed to every private Soldier, as 
a Recompence for his Services. But as all that 
had been given out concerning the Deſigns of 
the Parthians, was only a Pretence made uſe of 


to weaken Cz/ar's Army, and draw Two Legions 


from it ; thoſe Troops were no ſooner arrived in 
Italy, but they had Quarters aſſign'd them in 
ampania and near Capua, inſtead of being ſent to 
n „ 
_ Apprus, at his Return, did Cæſar a conſiderable 
Piece of Service, though contrary to his Inten- 
tion. This Man, to flatter Pompey's Ambition, 
told him, that the whole Army in Gaul wiſh'd 
him their General; and that the Soldiers, ſuſpect- 
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ing Ceſar aim'd at Monarchy, were reſolv'd to 


deſert him, as ſoon as they ſhou'd be in Tray. 
Pompey, ſeduced by this falſe Repreſentation, 


neglected the Precautions that were necellary 
againſt an Enemy, who commanded a powerful 


Army ; and when the Chief of his Party, amazed 


to ſee him lull'd aſleep in a deceitful Security, re- 
preſented to him, how much it imported him to 


ſtrengthen himſelf with new Levies, he anſwer d 


them proudly, That he needed only ſlamp with his 
Foot on the Ground, and thence he cou'd make 
arm d Legions ariſe. He ſpoke with ſo much 
Confidence only, becauſe he flatter'd himſelf, that 
if it came to an open Rupture, Part of Ce/ſar's 
Army wou'd deſert: to him. Howeyer, as he 
fear'd the Fortune and Valour of that Great Com- 
mander, he endeavour'd to have him out of the 
Government of Gaul without coming to an open 
Rupture. He concerted Meaſures with the Se- 
nate to nominate his Succeſſor : The Affair was 
debated : Every body agreed, That the Time of 


his Commiſſion being expir d, it was juſt to ſend 


ſome Senator to Gaul, who ſhou'd take on him 
the Government of that Province, and the Com- 
mand of the Army there. Curio, a Tribune of 
the People, who wou'd ſtem to adhere to neither 
Party, though ſecretly devoted to C(æſar, declar d 
himſelf for the general Sentiments of tlie Sena- 


tors, to whom he paid great Compliments upon 


the ſame. But. he added, That ro ſecure the 

ublick Liberty, it was likewiſe neceſſary, that 
N ſhou'd at the ſame time disband the Ar- 
mies under his Command, and quit the Govern- 
ments of Spain and Lybia. Pompey's Friends re- 
ply'd to this, That the Time of his Commiſſion 
was not at an End, as Ce/ar's was. But Pompey 


himſelf anſwer'd, That he had taken thoſe Pla- 
| >” 7 _ 
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ces only out of Reſpect to the Senate; and Was 
ready to lay them down, without waiting till the 


Time allow'd by the Laws ſhou'd be expired. He 


promiſed to be his own Depoſer ; and in order 
to determine the Senate to give that Moment 2 
Succeſſor to Ceſar, he added with a ſeeming 
Candor, That he was thoroughly inform'd of his 
Intentions; and that, as his Friend and Relation, 
he cou d aſſure them, That that Great General, 
wearied with a Ten Years War againſt the moſt 
Warlike Nations of the Earth, coveted nothing 
more than to taſte the Sweets of a peaceable Lite 
in his own Native Country. 
Curio, who immediately diſcern'd all the Arti- 
fice of this Speech, and ſaw that Pompey had 
ſpoken ſo poſitively about Ce/ar's Sentiments 
with no other View, than to obtain that his Suc- 
ceſſor ſhou'd be named; anſwer d, It was not ſuf- 
ficient he ſhou'd promiſe to quit himſelf his Go- 
vernments, it behov'd he ſhou'd do it that very 
Inftant. That they were both too powerful ; and 


the Intereſt of the Commonwealth requir'd, 


both ſhou'd become private Men at the ſame 
time. He concluded, It was his Opinion, that 
unleſs they did both at the ſame time quit the 
Command of their Armies, they both ſhou'd be 
declared Enemies of the Commonwealth. 

Curio had no other Deſign, in preſſing ſo warm- 
ly their mutual Abdication, but to conceal his 
ſecret Inclination to Cæſar's Intereſt ; and he did 
it the more readily, becauſe he was very well in- 
form'd, Pompey cou'd never reſolve to quit his 
Governments ;' and although he had done it, and 
Ceſar ſhou'd likewiſe have been obliged to quit 


the Command of his Army, Curio was very ſen- 


fible by how many Ties Ceſar had bound his Of, 
ficers and Soldiers to his Fortune; and that it 


9 


wou'd 
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would not be difficult for him to liſt thoſe Troops | 
anew under his Colours, which were ſecretly 
kept in his Pay. 

This Tribune not having got his Opinion to 1 

revail, broke up the Senate according to the 1 
Power of his Office. The Conſuls, C. Caudius 704. * 
Marcellus, and L. Cornelius Lentulus, ſummon'd 

it together again after a few Days. Merellus, 

firſt Conſul, and an open Adherent of Pompey, 

took a particular Method to get him continued in 

his Governments. He pur the Queſtions about 
Ceſar and Pompey ſeparately : And the firſt Que- 

{tion was, Whether the Senators thought it rea- 
ſonable, that Pompey ſhou'd lay down the Autho- 

rity wherewith the Senate had inveſted him? The 
Majority was for the Negative. He then told the 

Votes concerning Ceſar, after having put the 
Queſtion, Whether it was their Opinion to give 

Ceſar a Succeſſor ? To which all unanimouſly 
conſented. But Curio having put the Queſtion, 
Whether the Senate did not think it yet more 
adviſeable, that both ſhould quit the Command 

of their Armies ? After telling, they found Three 
Hundred and Seventy for the Affirmative ; againſt, 

no more than Twenty two, who obſtinately re- 
tain'd their Opinion, That Pompey only ſhould 

keep the Command of his Forces. | 
Marcellus, aſham'd and angry to ſte his Party 

8 reduc'd to fo ſmall a Number, cried out with 

F much Warmth, Well then! let Cæſar be your 

£ Maſter, ſince you will have it ſo. Upon which 


2 ſomebody having added, to intimidate the Senate, 
1 That Ceſar was come on this Side the Alps, and 
t was marching at the Head of his Army ſtrait for 


: Rome , and Curio having ſhown the Impertinence 
s of that News ; the Conſul, enrag'd that he cou'd 
t not bring the Senate back to his own Opinion, 
] Went 
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went out haſtily, ſaying, That ſince he was hin- 
dred in his Care of the Commonwealth, he wou d 
apply ſuch Remedies to rhe impending Ruin, as 


he ſhou'd think moſt fitting according to the 


© Power of his Office. Thence he went with his 
Oolleague Lentulus a little way out of Town, to 


2 a Houſe where Pompey was; and preſenting him 


= 


a Sword, he ſaid, ſpeaking in the Name of 
both ; We command you to march againſt Cl, 
and to fight for the Defence of our Native Coun- 
ty. Pompey declar'd, that he wou'd obey them; 
and added with a feign d Modelty, Unſe/s ; 
mare bappy Expedient be firſt found out. 
Cefar, inform'd of all the Tranſactions at 
Rome, that he might always have the Appearance 
of Jultice on his Side, wrote Teveral times to the 
Senate with a great deal of Temper, and as de- 
firing Peace. He required, either they ſhould 
continue him in his Government, as they had 
granted Pompey ; or that he might be allow 'd to 
put up for the Conſulate, though abſent from, 
ome. Ile afterwards renew d Curio 's Propoſals, 
inſiſting, that Pompey and he ſhould quit their 


Governments and Armies at the ſame time. But 


the Senators, who for the greateſt part favour'd 
Pompey, having rejected all thoſe Propoſals, Ce- 
far fl © low-as only to demand, that the Go- 
vernment of Ilirium and the Command of Two 
Legions ſhou'd be continued to him which how- 
ever, it is probable, he wou'd never have propo- 
ſed, if he had believed they would have granted 
it him. But he was very well appriz d, that the 
contrary Party had refolv'd to difarm him entire- 


); and indeed they rejected every one of his 


Propoſals. Marcellus, firſt Conſul, and entirely 


devoted to Pompey, naturally proud and haughty, 
laid it was ſhameful to the Commonwealth to 


lea 
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treat with one of her Subjects, while he was yet 
in Arms. And Lentulus, his Colleague, over- 
loaded with Debts, and who could not ſtand it 
but by favour of the Publick Diſturbances, was 
not ſorry that a Civil War ſhould happen, be- 
cauſe he might make himſelf confiderable, and 


amaſs great Riches, if his Party prevail'd.. 
Ceſar, who rightly foreſaw the Succeſs of this 


Nepociation, paſs d the Ae at the Head of the 


Third Legion, and halted at Ravenna. He ſent. 
immediately Fabius, one of his Lieutenants, with 


Letters for the Senate to Rome. They began with 


1 lofty Relation of all his great Exploits; and 


begg'd that ſome Regard ſhould be had to his 


Services. He next proteſted, that he was ready 
to quit the Command Jointly with Pompey; but 


if that General pretended to keep it, he on his 
part ſhould know how to maintain himſelf at 
the Head of his Legions ; that he even defign'd 
to be at Rome in à few Days, to revenge his 
private Injuries, and thoſe that were done to his 
Country, _ | 

Theſe laſt threatning Words rais'd the whole 
Senate againſt him. Lentulus 1aid, it was uſe- 
leſs to deliberate upon a Letter which contain'd 
a Declaration of War; and added, in a violent 
Paſſion, there was more occaſion to take up Arms, 
than to count the Votes concerning ſo great a 
Robber as Ceſar. Lucius Domitius was inſtantly 
appointed his Succeſſor, and they gave him Four 
thouſand new Levies to enable him to go and 
take Poſſeſſion of his Government. Then they 
form'd the Decree of the Senate, as dictated by 
the moſt declared Enemies of Ceſar. It was 
therein ordain'd, that he ſhould within ſuch a 
Time diſband his Army ; and, if he refuſed to 
obey, that he ſhould 3 dl as an Enemy 


of 
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of the Commonwealth. To no 5 did 


Curio, Mark Antony, and Caſſius, all Three Tri- 
bunes of the People, offer, by virtue of their 
Office, to oppoſe this Decree : The Conſuls, 
ovok'd at their Oppolition, drove them forci- 
ly out of the Senate. Lompep himſelf had ſent 
ſecretly for Soldiers to inſult em. Antony, be- 
fore he went, cried out that the Dignity of the 
Tribunes, which hitherto had been held facred, 
was no longer ſecure from Inſult 5 but that ſuch 
violent Proceedings were only the Prelude of 
bloody Wars, Proſcriptions and Mutders. And 
at going oft, he made horrible 1 
againſt thoſe who were the Cauſe of thoſe 
Diſaſters: And theſe Three Tribunes, after ha- 
ving diſguis d themſelves like Slaves, for fear of 
being known, made all the haſte they could to 
Ceſar's Camp. 
The Decree of the Senate was like a Declara- 
tion of War. Two powerful Parties were ſeen 
to take up Arms, both pretending to do it for 
the Defence of the Laws and Liberty; but whoſe 
Chiefs had no other but a ſecret View to eſtabliſh 
their own Power, and to deſtroy that Liberty 
and thoſe very Laws. Pompey's Party had ſome- 


thing more of a ſpecious outfide : He cover d 
_ himſelf with the awful Name of the Common- 


wealth, which acknowledg'd him for her General, 
and the whole Senate with the Conſuls follow'd his 
Colours. Cæſar had of his fide the Affections of 
the People, ſupported by a victorious Army; 
and it Pompey s Party had a greater Appearance 
of Juſtice, that of his Rival was the moſt power- 
ful and the ſureſt. e 6} 

The Senate had flatter d themſelves, that Cæſus 


could not have drawn his Forces ſo ſoon from 
the remoteſt Part of Gaul, where they were 
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quarter d in different Provinces; and that before 
they had paſs d the A/ps, Pompey would have a 
conſiderable Army on foot. But Cz/ar, whoſe 
Forefight and Activity were matchleſs, refoly'q 
to prevent his Enemies by the Suddenneſs and 
Boldneſs of his March. He was already at Ra- 
venna, as we have laid. He immediately ſent a 
ſecret Order to fuch of his Troops as were the 
neareſt, to advance towards the Ryxbicon, a ſmall 
River that parted his Government of Gallia Ci/- 
alpina from the reſt of Italy. | 
He himſelf fet out in the Evening, march'd 
all Night with an uncommon Diligence, and ar- 
rived at the Place appointed by break of Day, 
where he found about Five thouſand Foot, and 
three hundred Horſe. He halted a while on the 
Bank of that little River. He was uneaſy about 
the Succels of his Undertaking, and all the Evils 
and Diſaſters of a Civil War preſented them- 
ſelves at once to his Mind. Cz/2r advancing to 
Rome, and brought up in the Boſom of a Com- 
monwealth, could not look on the approaching 
Ruin of his Country, without being concern'd. 
He had hitherto thought himſelf ſure of a Firm- 


neſs. of Soul, or rather an Inſenſibility, which he 


could not eafily attain ; and Liberty, ready to 
fall by his Arm, gave him ſome Remorſe. 
If I put off any longer the croſſing of this River, 
(aid he to the chief Officers about him) I am 
undone ; and if I do croſs it, How many People 
ſhall I make wretched ! But after having reflected 
on the Hatred and Inveteracy of his Enemies, 
and his own Strength, he threw himſelf into 
the River, and croſſes it, Taying what is com- 
mon upon doubtful and dangerous Undertakings; 
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It is done : The Die is thrown. He immediately Plur. in 


march'd with all the Speed that it was poſſible to ct. 
0 B b 2 4 e do Apo. J. 2. 


Safety. 
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do with a Body of Infantry. He arrives before 


Rimini, ſurprizes the Place, and makes himſelf 


Maſter of ir. | : 
It is impoſſible to expreſs the Terror and Fear 


of all Iraly and Rome upon the News of the 
taking of that Place : They fancied this dreaded 


General already at the Gates of Rome, with all 


the Forces he commanded in Gaul. The Senate 
met ſeveral times without coming to any Reſo- 
lution ; their Minds were too fluctuating and di- 
vided. Several Senators, without propoſing any 
thing themſelves, only contradicted the Advice 
of others; and in thoſe tumultuary Aſſemblies 
nothing was agreed on but what prov'd impoſſi- 
ble to execute. Pompey was not without Uneafi- 
neſs in this Confuſion. He had neither Troops, 


nor ſtrong Place to ſecure a Retreat, and was 


obligd to bear with the Reproaches of moſt 


part of the Senate, who complain'd, that he had 
uffer d himſelf to be lull'd aſleep by Ce/ar's 


Letters, and the deceitful Show he made of 


wiſhing for Peace. Cato himſelf told him, that 
he could not deny but he had warn d him often, 


that the ſecret Deſigns of Ceſar were to make 
himſelf ſole Maſter of the Government. I own, 
(replied Pompey, that you knew him better than 
ID: Do unravel'd his true Sentiments as they 
were in reality; but as for me, I have hitherto 
judg'd of em only by what I thought they ſhould 
be. Every Senator thought himſelf privileg d to 
make him Reproaches, and to adviſe him. He 
met with Oppoſition on all fides, and this fill'd his 


Mind with Fear and, Suſpicions. The very Peo- 


ple now refus'd Obedience to their Magiſtrates, 
and every Man ſet up for the Arbiter of his 
Duty, under Pretence of providing for his own 
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Pompey in this Confuſion, ſeeing himſelf Dion. l. 41. 


in Rome without Troops, and fearing, if he 
ſhould arm the People, they would declare againſt 
him in fayour of (æſar, reſolv'd to carry the 
Seat of the War farther, and to go to Apulia, 
where the Two Legions were encampd, which 
Ceſar had ſurrendred to Appius. He remon- 
ſtrated to the Senate, that he ſhould not be long 
in want of Soldiers, if they would but follow 
him out of Rome, and even out of Italy, in caſe 


he could not maintain himſelf there. That, true 


Romgns ought to think any Country theirs, 
where they could preſerve their Liberty : That 
the Commonwealth had Two Legions near Ca- 
pua, Two more in Theſſaly ; and that Petreius 
and Afranius, his Lieutenants in Spain, were at 
the Head of a powerful Army, entirely made up 
of Veterans, who were no ways inferior to thoſe 
of Ceſar, either for Courage or Experience; be- 
fides the Troops diſpers'd in the different Pro- 


vinces of Aſia and Africa, and the Succours that 


might be expected from the Kings in Alliance 
with the Roman State. The Conſuls, and a 
great Number of Senators, all Friends or Crea- 
tures of Pompey, generouſly refolv'd to follow 
his Fortune. They left Rome in the Evening 
very haſtily : However diſmal this Departure was, 
which diſtanc'd them from their native Country, 
and was going to ſeparate them from their Wives 
and Children, they confider'd Rome, where they 
could not maintain themſelves, to be no other 
than Ceſar's Camp. ; | 


It was not long, indeed, before he made him- D- H- 


ſelf Maſter of it; and he was receiv'd there by 


his Adherents, and by all the People with a ge- 
neral Applauſe. And whereas in a Civil War 
Money is no leſs * than Arms, he ſeiz'd 
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on the Publick Treaſure, in ſpite of Metellut, 
Tribune of the People, who offer d to hinder it; 
he even threatned to kill him, if he did not re- 
tire. And having taken thence Four thouſand 
one hundred and thirty Pound Weight of Gold, 
and eighty thouſand Pound Weight of Silver, 
which makes near Two hundred thouſand Pounds 
Sterling, he put himſelf into a Condition to 
march after Pompey and his Adherents : But that 
General of the Senate, who was reſolv'd to.draw 
the War into Length, to have Time to gather 
more Forces, reſolved to go from [aly in- 
to Epirus, and taking Shipping at Brundu. 
ram, he arrivd in the Port of Durachium, or 
Tear of 48m, ria. Ceſar not being able to 
3 overtake him, made himſelf Maſter of all I:a/y 
Pu. 41. in leſs than two Months. The Detail and par. 
App. 1. 2. ticular Events of the Civil War do not belong to 
Flut. in my purpoſe. It is known, that the Empire coſt 
Cæſare. Ceſar in a manner but One Hour's time, ſince 
= the Bartel of Phar ſalia decided the whole Matter. 
Cxſar. The Death of Pompey, ſoon after kill'd in Egyyt, 
Civil. beh. compleated the Fall of his Party. The Activity 
j. 1. & 2. of Ceſar, and Rapidity of his Victories, gave no 
. Time to croſs him in his Deſigns. War carried 
vella, mim into different Climates; Victory follow'd 
Sueton. him almoſt every where; and Glory never for- 
Tonaras. [ook him: His Moderation and Clemency dif- 
arm'd his Enemies quite ; and tho educated by 
his Uncle Marius, he retain d of him neither 
that obſtinate Hatred, nor that cruel Deſire of 
Revenge, which made that ancient Chief of 2 
Party ſpill ſo much Blood. Þ_F 
Ceſar, either more human, or more artful, 
always facrific'd his private Reſentments to the 
eſtabliſhing of his Empire. He forgave all Pom- 
?e3's Adherents. There were ſeveral whom Fry 
K 0 
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did not uſe otherwiſe than even his heſt Friends, 
when it came to the diſtributing of Places and 
Dignities in the Empire. All from that Time 
gave Way tO his Power, and two Years after his 
paſſing the Rubicon, he entred Rome Maſter of 
the World, and triumphant over all his Ene- 


mies. 


The Senate, after his Return, decreed him un- Year of 
common Honours, and an unlimited Authority, Rome, 
which left the Commonwealth but a Shadow of 7** 


Liberty. He was appointed Conſul for Ten 
Years, and perpetual Dictator. They gave him 
the Name of Imperator, and the Auguſt Title of 
Father of his Country. His Perſon was declared 
ſacred and inviolable. This was reuniting and 

rpetuating in him alone the Power and Yearly 
— — of all the Dignities of the State. 
They added to this Profuſion of Honours the Pri- 
yilege of ſitting at all Publick Games in a gilded 
Chair, with a golden Crown upon his Head; 
and it was ordain'd by a Decree, that even after 
his Deceaſe, that Chair and Crown ſhould be 
plac'd as uſual at all the Publick Feaſts, ta ren- 
der his Memory immortal. Nothing was wanting 
now but the Title of King. He deliberated 
whether he ſhould aflume it, and he in a man- 
ner tried on the Diadem. But having diſcern'd 
the Averſion the Romans had for the Name and 
Pomp of Royalty, he durſt not venture to fix 
the Crown upon his Head in the midſt of a 
Commonwealth, whoſe Liberty he had ſo lately 
oppreſs d: He choſe to appear in Publick neither 
28 a Sovereign, nor as à private Perſon. He re- 
ſolvd upon a Third ** more doubtful 
and dangerous. He weakly flatter d himſelf to 
dazzle his Fellow- Citizens by I know not what 
ſtrange and inconſiſtent Mixture of Liberty and 
rene . 
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abſolute Power; and he was even bold enough 
to uſe Clemency at the Beginning of a Uſur. 
pation. It was to gain the Confidence of 
the Senate and the Republican Party, that con- 
trary to the Advice of his beſt Friends, he broke 
his Spaniſh Guards, not conſidering, as they 
hinted to him, that Domination got by Force of 
Arms, was not to be preſerv'd but by the ſame 
means. But Ceſar, now become the Maſter of 
the World, had too eaſily credited the Diſcourſes 
of his Flatterers, who gave him to underſtand, 
That after having put an End to the Gvil Wars, 
the Commonwealth was more concern'd in bis Pre- 


ſervation than himſelf. 


His Enemies took Advantage of his over much 
Security, and turn'd thoſe falſe Meaſures againſt 


DH 1.44. himſelf. Moſt of the Senators had conterr'd 


thoſe extraordinary Honours on him with no 
other view than to render him odious, and that 
they might work his Ruin the ſurer. The Gran- 
dees chiefly, who had follow'd Pompey's Fortune, 
and who could not forgive him their owing their 
Lives in the Plains of Pharſalia to him, re- 
proach'd themſelves ſecretly the accepting of his 
Kindneſs, as having been in one Senſe the Price of 
the publick Liberty ; and thoſe whom he fancied 
his beſt Friends, accepted of his Favours only 
to have the freer Acceis to his Perſon, and to ac- 


compliſh his Ruin. 


He had form'd a Deſign to turn his Arms 
againſt the Parthians, to avenge the Defeat and 
Death of Craſſus ; and he was to ſet out upon 
that Expedition in a few Days. His Adherents 
and Flatterers, to diſpoſe the Romans to ſee him 
inveſted with the Title of King, with leſs Re- 


luctancy made it their Buſineſs to give out, that 
the Book of Sybils declar d, that the Parthian: 


could 
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cou'd never be vanquiſh'd, unleſs the Romans had 
a King for their General. It is even affirm'd, 
that Aurelius Cotta, one of his Creatures, who 
had thoſe Sacred Volumes in his keeping, was to 
make his Report out of them on the Ides of 
March to the Senate; and that Ceſar's Friends, 
by way of qualifying the Matter on Account of 
the Commonwealth, were to propoſe that ſame 
Day, That he ſhou'd only be ſtiled DiQator in 
Rome, and all over Izaly ; but that he ſhou'd be 
acknowledg'd a King, and take upon him that 
Title, in reſpeCt of all foreign Nations ſubje& to 
the Roman Empire. 

Ceſar's Enemies made uſe of thoſe Rumours 
to haſten his Ruin. They deteſted his Ambition, 
and all that were zealous Commonwealthſmen 
reſolvd rather to periſh, than to ſee the entire 
Extinction of the publick Liberty. It was agreed 
in private Cabals, that the Commonwealth cou'd 
be no longer maintain'd without the Death of 
the DiCtator : And above Sixty Senators conſpired 
againſt his Like. 3 

Brutus and Caſius, whom Ceſar had made 
Prætors for that Year, were at the Head of this 
Party. Brutus glory d in being ſprung from that 
Ancient Brutus, whom the Commonwealth own'd 
for its Founder. Love of Liberty was tranſmit- 
ted to him with the Blood of his Anceſtors. But 
though he was a declar'd Enemy to Monarchy, 
he cou'd hardly tell how to hate the Monarch, 
of whom he had receiv'd ſo many Favours; and 
it was only the Love of his Country, ſuperior to 
all Obligations, that made him enter into the 
Conſpiracy. Caſſius, on the contrary, naturally 
proud and imperious, and even a greater Enemy 
of the Tyrant than of the Tyranny, ſought, in 
Ce/ar's Undoing, nothing more than to be re- 

venged 
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venged for ſome Injuries he had received or 


him; and he came into the Plot leſs for the pub- 
lick Good, than to ſatisfy his private Paſſion. 
The Conſpirators, to give a ſpecious Colour to 
their Deſigns, put off the Execution of them to 
the Ides of March; that is, till the Day that 
Ceſar was to be proclaim'd King. Some Diviners 


| had foretold him, That that Day wou'd be fatal 


Vell. Pat. 
I. 2. c. 39. 


to him; and the Night before, he perceiv'd that 
Calpburnia his Wife figh'd and groan'd extremely 
in her Sleep. She own'd to him in the Morning, 
that ſhe dream'd ſhe held him in her Arms 
run through in many Places. She intreated him 
not to go abroad that Day, and to put off the 
Aſſembly of the Senate; or at leaſt, if her 
Prayers cou'd not prevail, not to refuſe her the 
3 of conſulting the Event by Sacti- 
ce. | 

Ceſar, though very little ſuperſtitious, cou 
not refuſe that Complaiſance to a virtuous Wife 
whom he loved; the more, becauſe in thoſe 
Days the Augurs bore a great Weight; and there 
were but very few People, who did not run after 
thoſe Preſages, which were reputed the Interpre- 
ters of Deſtiny. A great many Sacrifices were 


offered; and as all the Signs were ominous, Ce. 


Plut. in 
Cælar. 


far reſolv d to diſmiſs the Senate, and gave Or- 
ders for it to Marc Antony, his deareſt Confi- 
dent, whom he had made Conſul for that Year, 
Decimus Brutus, who had no leſs a Share in his 
Truft, though one of the Conſpirators, fearing 
that if Cæſar put off going to the Senate, the 
Plot might be diſcover'd, remonſtrated to him, 
That fince the Senate was ſummon'd by his ſpe- 
cial Order, they wou'd take this Counter-Order 
for an Affront; That the whole Company was 
diſpos d to proclaim him King of all the Provin- 
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ed of ¶ ces out of Italy; and he ſhou'd not put off the 


pub. Joy which his Friends conceived at ſeeing him 


> veſted with that Glorious Title, which wou'd 


ur to WW be a Monument and a Recompence of his many 
Mm to great Victories: And as he was ſay ing ſeveral 
that I more ſuch flattering things, he took him by the 
mers WM Hand, and drew him out of his Houſe. It is re- 
fatal ported, that by the way he received {everal Notes, 
that W which diſcover'd the Conſpiracy to him, but that 
mely WW the Multitude about him did not permit him to 
ung, read 'em; but that he gave em to his Secretaries, 
\rms as he uſed to do the Petitions that were preſented 
him WM © him, when he appear d abroad. | 
the Scarce was he come down from his Litter, 
her W when all the Conſpirators, as to do him Honour, 
the WI firrounded him. Attilias Cimber, who was one 
acrl. of them, preſented himſelf, according to what 
they had agreed, to demand his Brother's Pardon, 
who was baniſh'd. Upon (æſar's Refuſal, under 
Pretence of begging it with greater Submiſſion, 
Gmber laid hold of the Bottom of his Robe, but 
pull'd it ſo hard, that he made him bend his 
Neck. Then Caſca drew his Dagger, and 
ſtabb'd him in the Shoulder; but the Wound 
prov'd but ſlight. (ar fell upon him, and 
threw him down; but as they were ſcuffling, 
another of the Conſpirators came behind and 
ſtabb'd him in the Side. Caſſius at the ſame time 
wounded him in the Face, and Brutus pierc'd 


the many Wounds, having much weaken'd him, he 
m, went to the Feet of Pompey's Statue, where he 
de. fell and expird, after having been ſtabb'd in 
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his Thigh. He was yet defending himſelf with App. 
much Courage; but the Blood he loſt through fo 1. 2. c. 36. 


Plut. in 
Cæ ſare. 


ler Three and Twenty Places by the Hands of thoſe, ar of 


Rome, 
709. 


as whom he thought he had diſarm d by his good 


In- ; 
Of Nces. 


"% 
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| The Confpirators, ſeeing him dead, offer'd at 
the ſame time to give an Account to the Senate of 

the Motives of their Undertaking, and to exhort 

them to approve an Action, which had reſtor d 

Liberty to their Country. But no body would 

hearken to them: Moſt of the Senators terrify d, 

and filled with Amazement and Fear, run away 

. in great haſte. They retired to their Houſes, 
Where they lock'd themſelves up, without know: 
Plut. ibid. ing what they had to hope or to fear from ſo bold 
an Action, and ſo tragical an Event. 


The End of the Thirteenth Book. 
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After Cxſar's Death, Two Parties ariſe in the 
Commonwealth, One Side declares for the Con- 
ſpirators , the other demand, that the Death of 
the Diffator be puniſhd. Mark Anthony the 
Conſul declares ſometimes for one, ſometimes for 
bother, according as wh wits his own privateViews, 
His Scheme of Grandeur croſs'd by young OQta- 
vius, Grand-Nephew and Son adopted of the 
Difator. OQQavius procures his Adoption to be 
confirmed by the Pretor, and declares himſelf 
openly Heir of his Great Uncle, whoſe Name 

he aſſumes. By Cicero's AſiRtance, be brings 
the Senate over to bis Intereſt, The Triumvui- 
rate of Cæſar, Antony and Lepidus. Crue! 
Proſcriptions. Cæſar makes uſe of the Forces 
of Lepidus and Antony, to undo the Conſpira- 
tors and their Adberents. He afterwards de- 
clares againſt Antony 'and Lepidus themſelves, 
and at laſt remains ſole Mafter of the whole 


Roman Empire. 


RUTUS and Caſius, not having had Power 

to keep the Senate together, went all over 
the Town, follow'd by their Accomplices, with 
their. Daggers yet bloody in their Hands. To 
bring the People over to their Party, they pro- 
claimed in the Streets, that they had kill'd the 
King of Rome, and the Tyrant of their Country. 


They were preceded by a Herald, who on a Ja- 
1 6 velin 


7 * 
— 
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velin carried a Hat for a Signal of Liberty, 
and they admoniſh'd the People to lend em 1 
helping Hand in reſtoring the Commonwealth. 
Some Senators, that had no Share in the Plot, 
Join'd the Conſpirators to do themſelves Honour, 


and publickly beſtow'd large Encomiums upon 
them. But there was no body among the 


People, who declar d for them. They were no 


longer thoſe ancient Romans, who preferr'd Li. 

derty before Life. Moſt become effeminate 

with the Delicacies of Rome, accuſtomed t9 

live by the Sale of their Votes, which they 

— to the higbeſt Bidder; or by the liberal 
Preſents of the Dictator, bewailed him as the 

Father of his Countrey. The Conſpirators, ſur- 

prized at their melancholly Looks, retired to 

the Capitol, whither for their Safety, they car- 

ried 2 great Number of Gladiators Dependants 

on Deeimus Brutus one of the Conſpirators; 

and they ſaw with Regret, that the th of 

an Uſurper was going to create freſh Calamities 

in the Commonwealth. And indeed Axton), 

vell. pa. Lepidus, and other more particular Favourites of 
terc. I. 2. Ceſar, who at firſt hid themſelves for Fear of 
c. 58. being involved in his Ruin, appeared in Pub- 
lick as ſoon as they perceived this Diſpoſition 

in the People; They called together their Crea- 

tures, and reſol ved to revenge the Death of the 
Dictator. Lepidus by Order of Antony, who 

rear of Was Conſul, | cauſed a Body of Troops, which 
Rome, he commanded as General of the Horſe, to ad- 
799 vance into the very Field of Mars, Antony 
Idem. on his Part, being then firſt Conſul, and intruſted 
AP. ibid. vith the Government, cauſed Cefſar's Money 
and Papers to be carried to his own Houſe, and 
ſummoned the Senate. Never did that Auguſt 

Body meet on ſo important and nice an _— 
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They came there to decide, whether Ceſar 


had been an Uſurper or a lawful Magiſtrate ; and 
whether thoſe — * 5 him, deſerv d to be 
rewarded or puniſh'd. Antony, to prevent many 
of the moſt noted in the Gris: who held Pla 
ces and Governments by no other Authority than 
Ceſar's Liberality, from declaring againſt his 
Memory, put this Queſtion; Whether, ſuppo- 
ſing he was declared an Uſur 
ces ſhould likewiſe be declar'd void ? Whether 
all the Regulations he had made in the Empire 


ſhould be aboliſh'd, and the Magiſtrates of the 


Commonwealth and Governors of Provinces, 
which he had inſtituted, be diveſted of their 
Dignities? 

here were Two Patties in the Senate, who, 
without declaring themſelyes openly, carried on 


Two rr contrary Deſigns with abundance of 


Art and Diffimulation, Antony, at the Head of 
Ceſar's Creatures and Friends, aim'd at the So- 
vereign Power himſelf, and ſought it in the Ruin 
of all the Aſſaſſins. The true Republicans, with- 
out approvin <q Some had newly happen'd, 
had no other View than the reſtoring the Com- 
monwealth ; and moſt, being either Relations or 
Friends to the Conſpirators, would not have been 
ſorry to obtain ſome diſtant Governments for 
them, leſs to do them Honour, than to provide 
for their Safety. But as in this new Confufion 
moſt Senators did not ſee through each others 
Defigns, they all miſtruſted one another, and did 
not open themſelves without abundance of Cau- 
tion, not knowing as yet whom they ſhould e'er 
long be obliged either to love or to hate : 'So that 
after ſeveral different Overtures, they took a Me- 
dium to content both Parties. It was agreed, 


that no body ſhould be proſecuted for Cz/ar's 
OI : | Death; 


— 
— 


per, all his Ordinan- 


3 
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Death; but it was ſtipulated by the ſame Decree, 
that all his Ordinances ſhould ſtand. 

This was, as it were, to declare him at the 
ſame time Guilty, and Not Guilty ; fince it was 
inconſiſtent for the Senate ro confirm what he had 
done during his DiQatorſhip, and at the ſame 
time to decree, that his Murderers ſhou'd not he 
proſecuted. Antony was very ſenſible of this 
Contradiction; but he durſt net oppoſe this De- 


cree of the Senate, for fear of Decimus Brutus, 
one of the Conſpirators, who was Governor of 


Gallia Giſalpina, and Commander of a. powerful 


Army. He thought it proper to conceal his real 


Sentiments, till he were able to cope with him, 
or till ſome favourable Opportunity enabled him 
to ſnatch his Government from him, and to en- 
tice away his Soldiers, who moſt of em had 
ſerv d under him in Cæſars Armies. Theſe were 
the Reaſons that prevail d with him to ſubſcribe 
to the Senates Decree. The Provinces were 
diſtributed at the ſame time; Brutus got the 
Government of the Ile of Grere, Caffivs of Afri- 


ca, Trebonius of Aſia, Cimber of Bythinia; and 


that of Gallia Gſalpina, given to him by Cz/ar, 
was confirm'd to Decimus Brutus. Antony even 


conſented to ſee Brutus and Caſſus. There was 


2-Sort of a Reconciliation made between thoſe 
Heads of the Two Parties. But no body took 
this to be fincere. Their Hearts were too much 
ulcerated to continue in thoſe Terms of Modera- 
tion; and it was not long before Antony ſhow'd 


openly, that he defign'd to be reveng'd on all the 


Conſpirators. Ce/ar had truſted his Will to P:/o 
his Father-in-law. The Time was now come to 
open it, and at the ſame time to celebrate the 
Funeral of the DiCtator. Caſſius oppos d it, and 
was therein upheld by his Adherents in the Se- 

; | . nate, 
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nate} who fear d that the Sight of thoſe Obſe - 


quies wou d renew the Affections of the People, Flut. ibid. 


and cauſe new Troubles. Antony and Piſo with 
that very Deſign, inſiſted, that one who had been 
Pontifex Maximus ought not to be depriv'd of 
the Honours of Sepulture. © Thoſe who boaſt 
« of having kill'd a Tyrant, ſaid Piſo, treatgus. 
« themſelves like Tyrants. They are very wil - 
« ling, that whatever Ce/ar has done in their 
behalf ſhou'd be ratiſied; and at the ſame time, 
* in an imperious manner, demand his Laſt 


- 


« Will be ſuppreſs'd. The Senate, added Piſo, app. l 2; 


« will regulate what they think the moſt fitting c. 40. 
* to honour the Obſequies of that Great Man; 
* but as to his Will, which he depofited in my 
“Hands, I will not betray his Truſt; and unleſs 
am depriv'd of Life, I am reſolv'd to read it 
before the whole People. The Affair was de- 
bated by both Parties with much Warmth. At 
laſt Brutus, who perhaps did not foreſee the 
Conſequences of this Step, oblig d thoſe of his 
Party to give way to the other. It was decreed, 
That Ceſar's Will ſhould be executed, and his 
Funerals performed at the publick Charge. 


The Will, being produced, was read in Pre- App. I. 2. 


ſence of all the People. There it was found, c. 42. 
that he had adopted Ofavius, Son to his a 3 
Daughter, for his Son and; Heir; That in Caſ® 

he died without Heirs Male, he had nominated 
for. his next Heir Decimus Brutus, one of the 
Conſpirators; that he had nominated ſome others 
of Brutus s Accomplices, to take care of Oda- 
uus Education, he being yet but Eighteen Lears 
old. - By the ſame Will, he left his Gardens to 
the People of Rome; and to every individual 
Citizen the Sum of Seventy five Attic& Drach- 
mas, or Three Hundgeſterces, The People 
5 I 1 n 


Cæſare. 
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Plut. in - 


were extremely mov'd, when they heard that 
that Great Man, of whom they had receiv'd 6 
many Favours during his Life-time, had extend- 


| ed his good Will towards them, even beyond his 


Life, by new Liberalities. Sentiments of Grief 
and Gratitude forc'd Tears from the whole A. 
ſembly ; and this general Affection was converted 
into an Indignation againſt the Conſpirators, and 


_ chiefly againſt Decimus Brutus, who had plunged 


his Dagger into the Boſom of him, who in ſo 


honourable a Manner had Juſt before appointed 


him one of his Heirs. 

Antony, perceiving this Diſpoſition in the 
Minds of the People, ſent for the Corpſe into 
the Place, to increaſe their Refentment ar ſo mo- 
ving a Sight. He himſelf pronounced his Fune- 
ral Oration. He began it with the Recital of his 
ViQtories and Conqueſts. He next enlarged very 
much upon that uncommon Moderation, which 
the Dictator had ſhow'd towards his private Ene- 
mies, during the whole Courſe of the Civil War. 
From this he proceeded to rhe extraordinary Ho- 
nours which the Senate had decreed him, as an 
Evidence and a Recompence of his Virtues. He 
repeated aloud the Decree, by which he was de- 


. clard Father of his Country, and his Perſon ſa- 
7 and inviolable. As ſoon as he had ſpoke 
this laſt Sentence, he made a Stop; and turning 
Himſelf towards the Corpſe laid on the Funeral 


Pile *, and ſhowing it to the People: See there, 
<< fayshe, how well we keep our Oaths, how grate- 
* ful we approve our ſelves. A perjur'd'and un- 


e grateful” Crew, continued he, have dared to 


<* aſlaſſinate the Greateſt of Men; even that very 
Nan, who after having generouſly given them 


_— 


* After the Times of Sylla, ey uſed to burn the dead 
Bodies inſtead of burying ting © © 
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u their Lives in the Plains of Pharſalia, and af. 
« terwards raiſed them to the higheſt Dignities 
„ jn the Commonwealth. And then, as it 
were, introducing Ceſar himſelf” ſpeaking and 
complaining of their Ingratitude : ©* Wherefore 
« did I preſerve the Lives of my Murderers > 
„Shall 1 not find one Friend among that great 
* Number, on whom I heap'd and accumulated 
my Favours, that will revenge me of the Per- 
« fgdiouſneſs of thoſe Traytors? Then raiſing 
his Voice, and ſtretching forth his Hands towards 
the Capitol, he cry'd out, Oh Jupiter! Here I 
« 2m ready to revenge him, I ſwear it in the 
* moſt ſolemn manner; and ye Gods, Protectors 
& of this Empire, I conjure ye to favour me in 
the executing ſo juſt a Duty. And ſtill the 
more to aggravate the Grief and Reſentment of 
the Multitude, he takes Ce/ar's Robe, and holds 
it up to their View all bloody, At the ſame time 
he ſhews his Image, which he had for that pur- 
poſe caus'd to be made of Wax, and on which 
the Artiſt by his Order had expreſs'd the Three 
and twenty Wounds, which the Dictator had re- 
As both in his Face and all other Parts of his 
Ae this ſad SpeQacle, all the People melted in- 
to Tears; Each celebrated his Praiſes. Some 
cried up his uncommon Valour, others his Sweet- 
neſs and Clemency ; all equally abhorr'd* the 


Cruelty of the Aſſaſſins: And Rage ſucceeding 


to Compaſſion, a Body of Plebeians haſten d to 
the ſeveral Houſes of the Conſpitators to ſet fire 
to them. But they had provided againſt it, 


ſtrengthning themſelves with the Aſſiſtance of 
their Friends and Domeſticks. Thar Multitude 
without any other Arms, beſides their Grief and 


Anger, was eaſily beaten off. The People not 
a C 2 proving 


% 


App. l. 3. The Conſpirators, and even the Senate, were IM ic 
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T̃he Senate, without declaring themſelves openly, 


with the Roman State, promis d them powerful 
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proving the ſtrongeſt, retreated, making bitter I pa 
Imprecations mix d with Threats. The moſt th 
violent ſwore aloud, that they wou'd return the re 
next Day with Fire and Sword, to ſacrifice them i m. 
to Cæſars Gholt. _ 
equally offended at the artful Speech of Antony. ©; 
The Conſpirators complain d, that the Conſul, P 
contrary to the Decree of the Senate and his own th 
Word, by which it had been agreed to bury all MW wi 
that had paſs d in Oblivion, had ſo patherically MW he 
enlarged. on the Praiſes of Ceſar with no other Ml ret 
View, but to excite the Rage of the People, and th. 
promote their Ruin. They ſaw very well, that for 
they cou d not much depend on his Oaths. The Pr. 
Conſpirators, now pretty ſure that he wou d of 
make the moſt of the Averſion which the People f 
expreſs'd towards them, to bring on their undo- 
ing, left Rome, where henceforth they cou'd no 
longer abide with Safety. Moſt of em upon 
7 Pretences retired to their Governments. 
hey underhand made themſelves ſure of the Le- 
ions and other Forces, which they found in the 
Provinces. Several ſeiz d on the publick Monies. 
The Kings and Cities of the Eaſt, in Alliance 


* 


Succours. Their Party became formidable. Bru- 
tus Caſfus, and the other Conſpirators, made no 
ill uſe of it. They on the contrary declar d, 
That they were ready to live the Remainder of 
their Days out of their Native Country, and in 
Baniſhment, provided that Ce/ar's Adherents did 
not invade the publick Liberty. 


— 


did however ſecretly favour their Undertakings, be- 
ing convinc d that the Preſervation of the Republi- 
can Government depended upon the Succeſs F. that 
Bren Py 5 5 =; ; arty, 
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Party. Antony was not ignorant of their being 
that way inclin d. He knew how odious he bad 
tendred himſelf to moſt of the Senators, by his 
moving the People's Anger againſt the Confpira-' 
tors, under Pretence of making Ce/ar's Panegy- 
rick. He. found that he had diſcover'd himſelf 
too ſoon. And whereas it was in the Senate's 
Power to crols his Deſigns, he reſoly'd to regain 
their Favour, or at leaſt to blind them for a 


while, by ſoftening in ſome other Speeches what 


he hag faid amiſs in his Funeral Oration. He 
remonſtrated in the Senate, that the Death of 
that Great Man ought more to be aſcrib'd to 
ſome of the Gods, jealous of and averſe to the 
Proſperity of the” Commonwealth, than to any 
of the Citizens. That all their Attention hence- 
forth ſhould be how to reunite the People's Minds 
divided on this fatal Accident, and to prevent a 
Ciyil War. And, as a Seal of Peace, he propos d 
to recall Sextus. Pompeius, Son of Pompey the 
Great, who, fince his Father's Death, had ſtaid 
in Hain; to indemnify him at the Publick Charge 
for all his Eſtates that had been confiſcated, and 
which Ceſar had divided among his own Crea- 


tures. He added, that it was his Opinion, he App. J. 3+ 
ought to have the ſupreme Command of all the © 1, 


Naval Forces of the State; in the ſame manner 
as his Father had before him. y— 2 

The moſt reſolute Commonwealthſman durſt 
not have propos d ſuch a thing in the preſent 
Circumſtances, The Senate was equally ſur- 
priz d and over joy'd at it. Some attributed this 
Change in Antony to his Fear of the Conſpirators; 
others ſuſpected, that he did not care to draw 
the Hatred of the Senate upon himſelf, by ſetting up 
for the Avenger of Cæſar's Death, whilſt young 


Odauius, the Dictator s Heir, was preparing to rea 
* a 
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it were, © 


App. J. 3 
* 


all the Advantages of it. All the Senators, | ha: 


ever, .extoll'd him upon it; and beſtow d Praiſes 
ſo much the ſinceter, as they found in the Re- 
ſtoration of young Pompey, the Condemnation, as 

F Cefar S Memor x. 
- Antony, to perſuade them entirely of the Sin- 
cerity of his Intentions, and of his Diſpoſitions 
towards maintaining the Publick Peace, caus d 
one Amat ius openly to be kill'd in Rome, for pre- 
tending to call himſelf a Son of old Marius; 
and by favour of that Great Name, and by virtue 
of a Kindred with Ceſar, publickly demand- 


ing that his Death ſhould be tevenged. He 


had put himſelf at the Head of a confiderable 
Party... of the moſt ſeditious  P/ebeians. Thoſe 
Mutineers had erected an Altar to Ce/ar's 
Memory, on the very Spot where his Body 
had been burn d; and they 1 the Magi- 
ſtrates and the prime Men of Rome to factifice 
thereon. Antony, without obſerving any Judicial 
Form, caus d their Chief to be ſtabb'd. Several 
af his Accomplices periſh'd in this Tumult, and 
a, great Number of Slaves, who had embrac d 
that Party, were immediately hang d by Antony 
Orders. Tho the Senate no ways approv'd thoſe 
violent Proceedings, as being contrary to Law, 
they however thought themſelves obliged to diſ- 
ſemble on an Occafion, when ſuch a Procedure of 
a Conſul and a Friend to Ceſar, ſeem d tending 
to the greater Safety of the Conſpirators. The 
People, on the contrary, were extremely provok'd 


: 


at it. They openly reproach d Antony with Un- 


gratefulneſs towards the Memory of his Bene- 
factor, and his Incohſtancy in changing Sides, 
Antony faild not to make himſelf a Merit with 
the Senate of this Averſion and Reſentment of 
the People. He even pretended to be much 
n 
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afraid, leſt: Amat ius s Adherents ſhould attempt 
his Life; and, as if he was not ſafe, he required 
Guards of the Senate to arm himſelf againſt the 
People's Reſentment. The Senate allow'd him 
to be accompanied with ſome veteran Soldiers. 
But Antony having brought the Senate to what he 
intended, choſe for his Guards none but valiant 
old Officers, who had ſerved under him in Ce- 


ſars Armies, and who all paſſionately long'd to 


revenge the Death of their General. Antony, un- App. ibid, 


der ſeveral -Pretences, got a Body of near Six 
thouſand of them conſtantly to attend him. To 
ſome: he gave the Title of Centurions, and to 


others the Quality of Military Tribunes. They 


had Orders to make themſelves ſure, underhand, 
of the veteran Soldiers, in caſe there might be 
occaſion to compleat their Regiments. By this 
means he found himſelf in a Condition to ſet on 
foot a large Body of Forces in a very ſnort time, 
if his Intereſt required him to take up Arms. 
The Senate was frighten d to ſee the Conſul 
walk. the Streets of Rome always attended with 
that prodigious Number of arm'd Officers. His 
very Friends remonſtrated to him, how much fo 
extraordinary a Guard made him ſuſpected and 
odious in àa free State. Antony anſwer d them 
that he had deſir d them for no other End than to 
keep the ſeditious in awe, and would diſband 
them as ſoon as every thing in the City ſhould 
be reſtor d to its former Tranquility. And to 
remove the Suſpicion they might entertain, 
28 if he deſign d to ſucceed Cæſar in the Dictator- 
ſhip, he propos d to publiſh a Law, that ſhould 
for ever abrogate a Dignity, which was become 
odious by the Extenſiveneſs of its Power: And 
his Advice was accordingly paſs d into a Law by 
the Votes of the People. This. Step, and his 

| Ces Pro- 
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Promiſe of forthwith diſmiſſing his Guards, did 
ſeemingly free the Senate of their Fears; who 
perhaps did not think themſelves ſtrong enough 


to make him clear up their Doubts more, or to ap- 
ply a Remedy to the. 
And indeed Antony was advancing. inſenſibly 
towards the Sovereign Power, notwithſtanding 
thoſe Proteſtations. The whole Authority of the 
Government was in his ſole Hands: He was 
- already Conſul. One of his Brothers, Luci 
Antonius, was Tribune of the People, and his 
other, C. Antonius, was Prætor: He afterwards 
procur'd for him, as his Lieutenant, the Com- 
mand of an Army in Macedonia, compos d of 
Six Legions, all- old Soldiers, and who had fol- 
low'd Ceſar in all his Wars. So many Dignities 
united in one ſingle Family, made Aurony actually 
Maſter of the Commonwealth; ſo that without 
having taken upon him the Title either of King 
or Dictator, it may be ſaid, that he reign'd in 
Rome with an abſolute Authority, when he ſaw 
young Octavius, 'Ce/ar's Grand Nephew, arrive 
there, to take Poſſeſſion of his Inheritance. 


yell. 1. 2. He was Son of a Senator call'd Caius Octavius, 


who'had been Prztor, and of flecia, Daughter of 
Julia, Cefar's Siſter, who was married to Accius 


Bulbus. And whereas he had not yet attained 


the Age of Eighteen, Ceſar had ſent him to 4p- 
poloma, a City on the Coaſt of Epirus, to finiſh 
his Stud ies, and make himſelf perfect in his 
Exerciſes. He had not been fix Months there, 
when he heard, that his Grand Uncle had been 
gſſaſſinated by the Great Men of Rome, and even 
by, thoſe whom he had loaded with his Boun- 
tles. > ITY I 370 815 7941 . n 0 E. 
This News afflicted him moſt ſenſibly. At 
Frſt he knew not whether the whole — 
n "© 3 -# een 
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been in the Secret, or whether the Dictator fell 
only by the Conſpiracy of a few private Ene- 
mies. He knew as little what ſhare the People 
bore in ſo tragical an Event ; and the [etter he 


' received a few Days after from his Mother, and 


Marcus Philippus, his Father-in-Law, increas'd 
his Grief and Uneaſineſs greatly. Accia, and 
Philippus, her ſecond Husband, wrote him word 
how Cæſar had been murdered in full Senate by 
his beſt Friends; that more than Sixty Senators 
had been in that Plot; that even thoſe that had 
no ſhare in it, did however ſecretly favour the 
Conſptrators, whom they held for the Reſtorers 
of Publick Liberty ; that this Party was very 
powerful; that Antony, Lepidus, and other 
Friends of his Uncle, under Pretence of re- 
venging his Death, aim'd at nothing elſe but to 
eſtabliſh their own Power ; that the City was 
fill'd with Troubles and Commotions, occaſion d 
by the Oppoſition and Animoſity of the different 
Parties z conſequently that whilſt things ſtood 
thus, it behov'd him much not to declare his 
Pretenfions, nor his Reſentment ; and there could 
be no Safety for him, bur in an obſcure and pri- 


vate Life. Some of his Friends went even ſo far 


28 to adviſe him to renounce Ceſar's Adoption, for 
fear the Conſpiratorsſhould involve him in his Un- 
cle's Fate. Others, as fearful, apprehending every 
Moment to ſee Soldiets come to kill him, were 
of Opinion, that he ſhould ſeek for Shelter in the 
Army of Macedonia, whoſe Soldiers were one 
and all paſſionate Lovers of Cæſars Memory. 


Odavius at firſt view diſcover'd the Weakneſs 


and mean ſpiritedneſs of theſe Counſels, though 


varniſh'd over with the ſpecious Pretence of Pru- 
dence; and he anſwer d them only with a gene- 
rous Scorn, taking it very ill chat they ſhould 
R . think 


> 
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+ think him capable of following them. Ce/ar's 


Death had aMiCted, but not diſpirited him: He re. 
ſolv'd to revenge it, and to maintain his Adoption 
at the very Peril of his Life; and he ſhow'd in 
ſo nice an Affair, and in ſo early a Youth, an in- 
nate Courage and Greatneſs of Soul. All the 
Hiſtorians of his Time agree, that he poſſeſs'd 
an exalted Mind, always true and judicious in 
his Defigns, capable of the greateſt Undertakings, 
and of managing em with the utmoſt Skill and 
e . 

The firſt thing he reſolvd upon was to croſs 
over into Loy without Delay, to learn himſelf 
how People were diſpos d. As he had but few to 
attend him, he would not land at Brundaſiun, 
the uſual Port for all thoſe that came from the 


Eft, leſt the Gariſon, ſeduc d by ſome of the 


c. 3. 


Conſpirators, might have ſecret Orders to ſecure 
him. He went on ſhore near a little Town call d 
Lzpia, at a ſmall Diſtance from Brunduſium, 
whirther he immediately ſent ſome cunning Per- 


fons to enquire if he might venture ſafely into 
the Town. The Officers and Soldiers in Gari- 
fon there, underſtanding; that the Nephew of 


their General durſt not come near them for 


fear of ſome Snares, went out in a great Body 


to meet him; and after having given him their 
Faith, introduc'd him into the Town, of which 
they made him the Maſter. - Ocfavius thank d 
them for their Faithfulneſs and Attachment to 
the Memory of his Uncle. He facrific'd to the 
Gods, and in a ſolemn manner took upon him 
the Name of Cæſar, according to the Privilege 
of his Adoption. It is by that Name we ſhall 
for the future call this Man, who made it no leſs 
famous than his Predeceſſor, tho by Virtues of a 


* . 


different kind. 0 
A ct Young 
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Young Ceſar, after an Action of ſo much 
Splendor, march'd -boldly on to Rome without 
any other Guard than his own Servants, and a 
few Friends: But he was ſupported by the Great 
Name of Cæſar, which alone ſoon got him Le- 
gions and whole Armies to diſpoſe of how he 
pleas d. At the News of his Approach, the moſt 
conſiderable among his Father's Friends, his Rela- 
tions, his Freedmen, and even his Slaves came and 
join d him. The veteran Soldiers, whom Ceſar, 
after the Civil Wats, had given Lands to in Tah, 
haſten'd from all Parts to offer their Services to 
his adopted Son. Money was brought him from 


all Sides ; and when he came near unto Rome, 


moſt of the Magiſtrates, the Officers of the Army, 
and the People, throng d out at the Gates to meet 
him. It was taken N. 
Friends and Creatures of the Dictator, Antony 
alone neglected to pay that Duty to his Son, and 
did not deign ſo much as to ſend the leaſt of 
his Servants to compliment him in bis Name. 
Young Cæſar would not ſeem to take it ill, that 
he miglit not be oblig d to fall out with him on 
1⁰ willing an Account, having Affairs of much 
greater Moment to tranſact with him. And when 
dis Friends did not forbear publickly to condemn 
the Pride and Ungratefulneſs of Antony, Ceſar, 
with a ſeeming good Temper, excus d him on ac- 
count of his greater Age, and the Prerogatives of 
the. Conſular Dignity. He added, that being 
the youngeſt, he would make the firſt Advances, 
3nd wait on him the'next Morning. Burt that be- 


 fore_ he went to make that Viſit, he-defir'd all 


his Friends to come early, with as many People 


+ 3% 
» 


as they could any ways get together into the 


: 
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Forum, to aſhſt at a Ceremony and a ſolemn 


AS}, in which the Preſence of his Kindred and 


1 * | Friends 
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Friends would be no leſs neceſſary than honour; 
ble to him. TG 7 mane” | LE 
This Ceremony was n Ceſar's Adop- 
tion, which, according to the Cuſtom amongſt 
the Romans, he was obliged. to get authoriz d by 


the Prztor. Without this Formality it was not 


| lawful for him to aſſume his Name, nor take 


Poſſeſſion of his Eſtate. So bold a Step fright- 
ned equally his Mother and his Father-in-Law, 
They remonſtrated to him, that by declaring 
himſelf Ceſar s Heir, he took upon him to pro- 
ſecute all his Murderers ; which would draw the 
Hatred of the Senate upon him, who by a De- 
cree had ordain'd, that all things relating thereto 
ſhould be buried in Oblivion; that the Conſpira- 


tors, ſtrong on account of the great Number of 


their Adherents, the Governments where they 
had the ſupreme Command, and the Legions 
that obey d them, would all turn their Arms 
againſt him, as againſt the Promoters of Tyranny , 


that even Antony, who had now rendred himſelf 


Maſter of the Adminiſtration, would not be plea- 
ed to ſee him at the Head of a Party which 
10uld have any other Maſter but himſelf; and, 

that tho a Creature of Cæſar s, it ſeem'd as if 

the ro of that Great Man had wiped off all 
his O Eulen to him; and that his Son would 
perhaps find him as much averſe to his Fortune as 
his-Affaſſins, or the worſt of his Enemies. 
© Ce/ar anſwer d them, that when he had taken 
that Name upon him at Brunduſium, he had fore- 
ſeen all the Conſequences and all the Obligations 
it brought. him under; and that what he ſaw in 

Rome, far from inducing him to repent the doing 

of it, only contributed to confirm him in the 

Reſolution - which he had taken; that the 

Pardon which the Conſpirators had 3 

| rom 
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from the Senate, had been granted for no other ; = 
Reaſon, but becauſe no body had the Courage to ll 
oppoſe it; but that he did not deſpair of getting | 
it revers'd, when the Senate ſhou'd ſee him at 
the Head of his Kindred, of the Friends and 
Ancient Officers of Ceſar, upheld by the Autho- = 
rity of the Laws, and ſupported by the Love of THR 
the People. That the very Gods would declare 10 
for the Juſtice of his Cauſe; and Antony would 
perhaps be aſhamed at laſt, that he had not come 
into it before. That at all adventures he had ra- 
ther die, than give up an Adoption that was ſo 
glorious to him; and it ſhou'd never be ſaid of 1 
him, that he thought himſelf unworthy of that 4 
Name, which Cæſar had thought he merited. nn 
Accia, ſeeing him animated with ſo Noble a | 
Courage, and ſuch high Sentiments, embrac'd 
him tenderly ; and drowning his Face with Tears, 
which Joy and Fear did confuſedly force from 
her, May the Gods, my Son, ſaid ſhe, conduct 
you, where your high Deſtiny calls you. And may 
Heaven grant, that I may ſoon ſee you viclorious 
over all your Enemies. After this, Ceſar went to 
the Forum. He preſented himſelf, attended by a 
vaſt Multitude of his Friends, before Caius Anto- 
nus, Prætor for that Year, and the Conſul's Bro- 
ther. He declar d to him in a ſolemn manner, 
that he accepted Cz/ar's Adoption: And after 
having caus'd his Declaration to be regiſtred, he 
went to Pompey's Gardens, where Antony reſi- 
ded, and which he had appropriated to himſelf 
fince that Great Man's Death. 5 
Antony having learn'd that young Ceſar was at 


his Door, let him wait there ſome time, to _ 


make him know by that affected Diſtegard, 
how much he was above him by his Office, and 
what Degree of Authority he defign'd to main- ng 
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tain over him: He was a little time afterwards 
introduc d into his Apartment. Their firſt Meet- 
ing was cold, though attended with that Polite- 
neſs and Civility, which is uſual among People 
of ſo great Diſtindtion. Cæſar ſpoke firſt : He 
began with returning Thanks to Antony for his 
Attachment to the Memory of his Father, and 
for his Panegyrick made at his Funeral. Next 

he complain d bitterly, that, being Conſul, he 

had conſented to the general Pardon, which the 

App. I. 2. Senate had granted to the Conſpirators. Is it 
APP. ** 2* c poſſible, faid he with much Warmth and Live- 
* linefs, that Ceſar's Friend, that he, who aQu- 

* ally holds the Dignity. of Conſul from that 

_ © Great Man, has not only ſuffer'd his Murderers 

< to eſcape, bur has conſented that Governments 

& ſhou'd he decreed them, and has fince in 2 

4 peaceable manner convers'd with thoſe Aſſaſ- 

&* fins? Cou'd I have expected this of my Fa- 

e ther's Lieutenant, of him, who ſhared his 

Power and the Command of his Armies, and 

*© whom he rais'd to the chief Dignities of the 

Commonwealth? Take it not amiſs, that 1 

© conjure you by his Memory to alter your Con- 

e duct: Show your {elf to the Senate, the Peo- 

ple, and all Rome, the Avenger of my Father's 


(14 

Death: Join your ſelf tg me, join your ſelf 

* to Cæſar s Relations, and ſo many Officers and 
* Soldiers, who daily call for the Puniſhment of 
ce thoſe Allaflins. Let us unite our Reſentment, 
« as we do our Grief; and if we do not think 
* our ſel ves ſtrong enough, let us call the People 


& to our Aſſiſtance. You know it was none of 


„their Fault, that we were not reveng'd. But 
if the Fear of the Senate hinders you from 
4 concurring in {ſo juſt a Deſign, ar leaſt do rot 
_ ©-oppole me in it. And though 1 _ be 
Sg alone 
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« lone at the Head of the Party, and have yet 
« neither Legions nor other Forces, every thing 
« js poſſible to a Son, who undertakes to re- 
« yenge the Death of his Father: I only deſire, 
« as his chief Heir, that you will deliver up to 
« me all his Money, which you caus'd to be car- 
& ried to your own Houſe. I willingly leave 


“ and Silver Plate, or in Jewels of all Sorts ; 
« but I have Occaſion for the ready Money, to 
e pay off the Legacies which he left to the 
“ People ; and to begin to pay Three Hundred 
© Thouſand Men, who are mention'd in his Will. 
« And whereas what you cou'd let me have at 
« preſent of ready Money will not be ſufficient; 
7 F ſhall be much oblig'd to you, if you wi 


me ſome at Intereſt from the Quæſtors or Re- 
* ceivers of the publick Monies, that I may pay 
Hoff what ſhall remain due to the People and 
Veteran Soldiers; till I am able to raiſe Mo- 
* ney, by the Sale of the whole Eſtate that my 
Father left me, to diſcharge thoſe neceſſary 
« Daties. | 

The Boldneſs and Undauntedneſs of this Speech 
alarm'd Antony. He was ſurpriz d to find ſuch, 


ut Defigns in ſo young a Man, and one that 
It WW was yet but in a private Condition. Inſtead of 
75 anſwering his Complaints and Demands, he at 


firſt pleaded the Authority which the Conſulate 
gave him. He wrapp'd himſelf up, as it were, 
in his Dignity; and made uſe of it as a Barrier, 
to prevent Czſar's ſhowing him in too near a 
View, what was juſt and true. But perceiving 
he had to do with a Man educated in C(æſar 8 
Boſom, and accuſtom'd to look on moſt Conſuls, 
as on his Uncle's Creatures; he at laſt „ 
9 him, 


— 
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4 either lend me ſome of your own, or procure. 
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Great Man to be depriv'd of the Honours of 


him, That he was very much miſtaken, if be Il ©. 
fancied that Ceſar, by leaving him to inherit his &. 


Name and his Eſtate, had thereby left him the 


| 
ſame Claim and Right to the Empire: Thar his 4 
Death, which had been as the Puniſhment and ws 
Revenge of the Authority which he had uſurp'd, * 
ought to have taught his adopted Son, That the * 
Conſtitution of the Commonwealth allowd Ill © ' 
neither of Hereditary nor even of EleQtive Sove- Ml © i 

q 


- reigns; therefore that a Roman Conſul ow'd him 15 


no Account of his Conduct. That on his part, 1 * 
he acquitted him of all the Obligations which 1 


| he pretended to owe him; fince in all that he had T2 


done, he had no other View, but the Welfare of T4 
the State, and to maintain Peace among his Fel- 
low-Cirizens. © Yet it is me alone, continued 
«* Antony, who having eſtabliſh'd Ceſar's Me- 
«« mory, by cauſing him to be honourably in- 
ce terr'd at the publick Charge, have acquir'd you 
* his Name, the Right of his Family, his Inhe- 
© ritance and Eſtate. All this you had loſt, if 
* Ceſar after his Death had been treated like an 
% 'Uſurper : For his Will had not then been con- 
ce firm'd. There wou'd: have been neither Will, 
Adoption, nor Inheritance. No body would 
< ever have dar'd to have brought his Corpſe into 
« the Forum: But I choſe rather to expoſe my 
< ſelf to the Indignation of the Senate, and the 
* Fury of the Conſpirators, than ſuffer that 


„Sepulture. If I have made ſome Conceſſions 
© to the Conſpirators, I thought my ſelf oblig d a 
< to it from Conſiderations becoming my Age the 
and Dignity; Confiderations, which a young that 


Man, as you are, is incapable of diſcerning. to S 


As to the Sums of Money which you demand, to tl 
«* can you be ignorant, that that very Money be- ! had 
* | « long'd | 
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4 fag to the Commonwealth, from which your 
4 Father had taken it? It has been ſhared among 
the Magiſtrates ſince his Death, and they are 
« to lay it out on the ſeveral Occaſions of the 
“ State. But ſuppoſe it ſhou'd be reftor'd to 


« you, I would never adviſe you to conſume it 


e in Largeſſes, as imprudent as they are uſeleſs. 
* You know, that the People is a Monſter, who 
takes on all Sides, that is never to be atisfied, 
* and who never repaid the good Offices of our 
Citizens, but with the baſeſt Ingratitude. 
* And as for you, Young Gentleman, continued 
* he, who have read the Hiſtory of the Grecian 
Commonpealths, have not you obſerv'd there- 
„ in, that all the People's Favourites are ſhort- 
* livd ; and that it is building on a Bog, to lay 
the Foundation of one's Fortune on the tran- 
“ fient Favour of a vile Populace? 


„ Through the Diſguize of theſe Counſels young 
Jeſar eaſily ſaw, that Antony retain d his Father's 


Money from him ſor no other end, than to diſ- 
able him from buying the Love of the People. 
The Empire, as it were, was expoſed to Sale, 
the Multitude and even the Legions proſtituted 
their Votes and Services to the higheſt Bidder. 
Young Ceſar highly offended at a Refuſal, of 
which he rightly ua all the Conſequences, 
went out of Antony's Houſe piercd with Grief, 
loudly invoking Cz/ar's Name, and calling him, 
35 it were, to bis Aid againſt. the Injuſtice and 


Ingratitude of the Conſul. But as the grand 


air was to be before-hand with him in gaining 
the Love of the People, to ſupply the room of 
that Money which was refus'd him, he expos'd 
to Sale all rhe Houſes and Lands that belonged 
to the DiQator ; and publickly declared, That he 
had not accepted of Ls bur in order 
* * 33 to 
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to prevent the Conſul from Tone ſo man ji 
Families among the People of the Sums del tl 
them by the Will of his Uncle and Father. d 
Antom, on the other hand, to drain all the M © 
Springs, whence Yong Cages might draw Mo- IL 
ney, obtain d a Decree from the Senate, That an M A 
Enquiry ſhould be made into the publick Mo- © 
neys and Revenues. This Decree retroſpeCted al 
the Adminiſtration of the Dictator, whoſe Inhe- M C 
ritance Antony was reſolv'd to ruin, thereby to & 
put his Heir out of a Condition of gaining the . A 
People by his Liberalities: And he at the fime MW M 
time put a ſtop to the Sales, which he intended ha 
App. 1. 3. Of his principal Eſtates. Some private Citizens MW te 
c. 5. claim d them before the Conſul, as the Eſtates of MW he 
their Anceſtors, which Ceſar, as they ſaid,” had ap- fu 
propriated'to himſelf during the Civil Wars. Some 
Officers of the Revenue interpos'd at the ſame time M th 
to reclaim a Part of thoſe Lands, as being confiſca- M cu 
ted for the Uſe of the Publick, having belong d to hi: 
attainted Perfons. | Theſe important Debates M of 
were all catried before Antony, or ſome inferior M pa 
Magiſtrates, who depended upon him. It was 7 
in vain, that young Cæ/ar ſhow'd by the Deeds in 
_ of Conveyance, that his Father had bought thoſe MW Th 
Lands with his own Moneys ; and that, ſuppo- he 
| fing it to be otherways, that famous Decree, M the 
— pals'd by the Senate after his Death, ratified M cla 
every thing done under Cęſar's Dictatorſhip; W Co 
and that they ought either to repeal it whole in - cop 
all its Parts, or equally maintain all the Ads Ne 
done by Th Authority of his Father, and during Inc 
„„ EE 
Antony, who only endeavour'd to embroil gra 
this Affair in a Maze of Law-Suits, maintain d the 
on the contrary, That Time ought to be granted] 
to fuch Citizens, as had been depriv'd by ſupe-M thc 
"I rior 
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tior Force, to bring in their Proofs; and as to 
the Senate's Decree, it appear'd, rhar it was only 
deſign d to maintain thoſe "Magiſtrates in their 
Offices, who had been preferr'd to them by the 
Dietator, to prevent the State's falling into an 
Anarchy: But he doubted, whether that Decree 
extended às far as the Effates, which Ceſar had 
appropriated to himſelf : That an Affair of that 
Conſequence very well deſerv'd the Senate ſhou'd 
explain its Intentions therein by a new Decree. 


After all, he cou'd not believe, that a Body of , 


Men, fo retnarkable for their Equity, ſhou'd 
have pretended to authorize Uſurpations; tolera- 
ted only in thoſe unhappy Times, and which 
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hereafter wou'd be put to no other Uſe, than to 


ſupport_the Pride and Luxury of a young Man. 

Cow not ignorant that his kene Ag all 
theſe Stratagems only deſign'd to evade the Exe- 
cution of his Father's Will, did inſtantly put up 
his own Patrimony to Sale, beſides rhe Eſtates 
of his Mother and Father-in-Law, who willingly 

rted with them to contribute to his Greatneſs. 
Young C ſar paid Part of the Legacies mention'd 
in the Will out of the Produce of thoſe Sales. 
The People charmed with his Generoſity, cried out, 
he deſerv'd to bear the Name of Ceſar; and as 
they hoped more Favours .from him, they de- 
clar'd one and all for him againſt Antony. The 
Conſul, on his part, that he might be able to 


cope with that Party, pretended to have ſecret 


Notice brought him, that the Gere had made App. I. 3. 


grant him the Government of that Province, and 
the Command of the Army on that Frontier, 
Though the Senate knew perfectly well, that 


thoſe Barbarians had made no Inroads into rhe 


d 2 | Domi- 


Incurſions into Macedonia. Under that ſpecious © 5- 
Pretence, he deſired of the Senate, they wou'd 


$4 
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Dominions of the Commomwealth; yet they 
granted the Government of Macedonia to Anno. 
A, to enable him to balance the Power and Cre- 
dit of young Cæſar, who became ſuſpected and 
formidable by the Sums of Money he laviſh'd 
on all Hands. The. Senate, to maintain their 
own Liberty, uſed all their 1 to keep tlie 
Power of the Grandees in a Balance; and that 
Body of Men, formerly ſo powerful, was now 
reduc'd to truſt, the Forces of the State, and tlie 
Command of Armies, to ſuch as often turni'd 
them, againſt their own Country: So that it may 
be ſaid, that Rome in thoſe Days had ſcarce any 
thing at Command, but the Choice of her Ty- 
r Wen | 
Antony, having obtain'd that Government, ſent 
Cains Antonius, one of his Brothers, thither, to 
draw thence. as many Forces as he cou'd, and 
bring them over into Italy. His Deſign was to 
make himſelf Maſter of Gallia Cſalpina, as the 
Dictator had done, in order to extend his Autho- 
rity from thence to Rome, and, if poſſible, to 
drive young Ceſar thence. His Hatred and Jea- 
louſy. againft that Son of the Dictator did open- 
ly break out at the Games, which Cotonius gave 
the People during his Adileſhip. The Senate, 

as we have ſeen, had, during the DiQator's Life, 
ordain d by a Decree, That atall Pe Oe. Shows, 

à gilded Chair and a Crown of Gold ſhou'd for 

ever be placed there, ro make the Memory of 
that Great Man immortal. Young Ceſar feld 


not to ſend the Chair and Crown thither. But 
Cotonius, probably gain 'd by his Enemies, wou'd 
not admit it, under prerence that it was not juſt 
another ſhou d carry away the Honour of thoſe 
Games, ot which he bore the whole Expence. 
The affair was carried before che Conful. An- 

. tony, 


zn 1 LICK- 
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905 on ly. to 8 18 it at dae Games of Cratonius, 


hut ohm at 
own E 1990 oy 11 755 4 Paſſg ni eatry 11 him bey on 
his Bounds, . eaten im to/Pfifon, 


K he een ſeduce fed. che People 
by his Rims ities. 1 ar, of a more-{bbtil 
and moderate Temper an "the" Conful, wiſely 
concealed- his 1 ate enen But he knew: 
how to make baff cient Advantage of *antahy* 8 
Threats: Andth; It he Mig turh againſt him the 
6 rac oft e People pot So jery, he uſed; 
0 addr Sbeech 1400 bi in the publick 
fla cas if ve "had bee [cnt there himſelf. 
Aber, aving #8, Jed all a uch Obſtäcles he had 
form dt d evade the Execution of Ce/2r's Will, 
and the bo probriops $ trnanner in Which the Conſul 
had exe} m 3. * When fore, "jd" he, dot 


? Mojo a the + 


Man, 
* nity and, Rick ES? Suffer . leaft, O Ann 
* that his, Bb "ma ed "thoſe Lace 
« A h by a is, W I 1 bee to his Fellow? 
ens; 1a 95 u ro en jay all the felt; F 
all be tog k rich yet, SN T Sin! but inherit his 
1 25 and; that Love which the People bore 
7 Aw Such Diſcourſes, repeated artfully on 
different Occafions, rais d' the Populace agaiiift 
the, &, Conſul Every one dereſted his Ingratirude, 
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and his gn Guards,” Who had all ſery d under 
Ceſar, threaten'd to abandon bim, ' if he conti 
mied to perſecute the Son 10 their General. 
However e 90 "Ant 3 45 Faſſion againſt your dung 
eſar was, hne 0 behov' h $7 to diſſem - 
ble. He aasee th dat N that he was in 
capable of providg, utegraceful 0 the Memory of 
his Benefactot, that Re even preferv'd 4 render 
Friend(] Pp for his Son! "yen. that that & young Man, 
proud af Ceſar” N Dat 6, offering. to put himſelf 
on a Leye wich 4.4 Conſul, lie thou nt himſelf 
bound. fo Giles im 12 nfible O Th | ordination 
there. was, .betwi 5 vate Citizen, . 0 the chief 
Mapiſtrate of 60 wangen Hut that he 
as, ready to 049 ent ain into is Friend. 
ip, provide wou TY r the future know 
aa a 15 TL 11 5 1 55 5 5 to- 
War 1 t elpe and Co plaiſanc 
phich, Hi S. Dig 195 Ae 1 chim 0 
8. Co a F h ah Interview,” 
which the. 5 est on "Antony 
ee mis 7 7 each 
other with 7 5 and go 
Hand 55 195 1 pb. Eligns. 
ems 11 of him 
75 oor the Govern- 
at « 55 ol 0 ö cht of Ma- 


| E 4 9191 ok: of 4, had 
| en 175 Fas tot to. 0 55 war Brutus, 


i 
one. 5e aß the chicf Confpt Irators:: 5 Aud the Senate 
had confirm d it inch Ceſar's 1 eath. Antony, 
pho knew the. © Goyerament 
in reſpect to..all. , 'remont ſtrated | FT 


revenge the Death © ather, he ought hott 
fate that one of his of ARES 

Enjoy the Fruit of his. Crime at the very 2 
9 


* 
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of, Rome: Ceæſar approv'd of his Deſign, and 
pf mis'd to back him with all his Credit with 
the People. Antony forthwith propos d the Af- 
fiir to the Senate; but he mer with a great Op- 
zofition from tlie Majority of Senators, who faw 


with. Grief, that Antony by turning one of the 


upon the Senatus Conſultum, and the General 
Pardon, by which they had ſecur d the Lives and 
Fortunes of all that had a hand in the Dictator's 
Death. There were even ſome in that Body, 
who obſerving that Antony was going the ſame 
way, which the Dictator had taken, to attain the 
Sovereign Power, propos d rather to make that 
Province a Free State, than to truſt the Govern- 
went of it to 2a Man, who was ambitious, a 
Great Commander, and who wou'd uſe it na 


Conſpirators out of his Government, broke in 
n. 


. than as a Place of Arms, and the Seat 
of his Empire. Several of that Body adviſed 


Decimys to fortify himſelf chere betimes, and 
ſent, tym Sucrours underhand. So that Aztony's 
Propoſal having been rejected there almoſt una- 


nimoufly, he 'addre'd himſelf to the People, 
hoſe. Tribunes he had bribed. It is eaſy to ſee 


rom what we have faid, that the Senate was 
2painſt undoing the Conſpirators, whoſe Party 
they took to be the ſame with that of Liberty. 
and bribed by Ceſar's Gifts, went headlong with 
him into all his Deſigns. They granted the Go- 


But the People, always ſhort in their Foreſight, 


vernment to Antony, In hojes to fee à ſpeedy 
at 


Me a taken of the DiRator's Aſſaſſins, with- 
ut tonfidering that their Death would be imme: 
lately followed with che Loſs of their own Li- 
berty. They decreed Gallia Cſalpina to Antony, 
who, by virtue of a Plebiſcitum, and againſt the Will 
of rhe Senate, ſent thither a ſtrong Body of Forces 

_ 4s AT 7 "Dd 4 £771 10 
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to drive Brutus out of it, The Enemies of the 


Senate and the Conſpirators triumph'd on account 
of the Reconcilement of Ceſar and Antony. But 
it was very hard for Two, ſuch Men to continue 
long united, when their Intereſts were ſo widely 
rt Antony, thinking himſelf now Maſter 
of Laly, regarded young..Ce/ar. leſs; and the 
Death of a Fribune of the People, whoſe Place 
Ceſar deſign d to fill with Flaminius,) one of his 
Creatures, ſoon ſhow d, that all this ſeeming 
Friendſhip was only as it were an Opportunity of 
betraying each other afreſn. Antony, fearing that 
ſhou'd Ce/ar have a Tribune entirely dependent 
on him; he wou d make uſe of him to propoſe 
Things d che People wholly for his own Ad van. 
tage, :made:uſe of all his Credit and Authority to 
poltpone that Election. Ar the ſame time he 
made a Decree, as Coplul, for bidding Ceſar, 


"Wax 
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and them, by his continual Diviſions with young 
Ceſar, and that the Diftator's Aſſaſſins only 
would profit by it. You are not ignorant (faid 
« the Tribunes and principal. Officers to him) 
that the ſame Parties which formerly divided 
the Commonwealth berwixt Ce/ar and Pompey, 
© have et a B ing. | | 

of the, plauſible Pretence of defending Pub- 
< lick Liberty, and the other aims at revenging 
the DiQator's Death. We having choſen you 
4 to command oper us, as his beſt Friend, and 
in hopes that his | earth: and firſt Com- 
* mander of his Party would make uſe of his 
< own, and oux Courage to bhtain a full Revenge 


A - 


of thoſe; Villains. who haye aſſaſſinated him. 


* Theſe ate the Motives of, our Truſt and of 
zi r LD ab Four Safety and be . 

our Engagements. Your Saſety and ours both 
« f epend upon the undoing of. the Conſpirators. 
f their Party, preyails in che Government, we 
* muſt all expect to be proſcrib d as t he Accom- 
« plices of Ceſar, and the Miniſters of an Uſurper; 
and tho under his Command we ſpilt our 
„Blood to extend the Bounds of this Empire, 
Cæſur's Soldiers will be found guilty, if his 
Enemies get the better of them. Nothing 
«can; uphold” our Party but your Union with 
« the Fatty oppolſte to outs; let it not be faid, 


4% that Caf beſt Friend croſſes his Son in his 


« generous, Deſign of revenging his Father's 
ae SIP OS os, A 


» . 


5 Antony was not leſs deſirous of deſtroying the App. I. 3. 
Conſpitators than his Officers, but he could not c. 6. 


brook that it ſhould be owing, to Ce/ar ; and he 
fear d, that under Pretence of revenging his Fa- 
ther's Death, he would ſeize on the Sovereign 


Power by the Ruin of the Republican Party : 


This 


eing. The one always makes uſe 
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tunity of giving the 
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This. was. the ſecret Ground of their Differences, 
Antony would. gladl 70 have lent \ x Young Ceſar his 
Troops and his Credit to. deſtroy his Father“ 
Muxderers, if. he would have :cknowſedg” d him 
for his Succelor i in the Adminiſtration of the ke. 
publick. However, à8 it behov'd him much to 
Terain with . that Crowd of Officers who had 
10 low'd his ortune fince the NiQaror's Death, 
e anſwer dd thoſe who came woch that Errand 
from them, that he Was glad he had an Oppor- 
5 YT 80 1 unt pl. his ConduQ, 
4nd- to lay his very 0 them. He 
added, that he., Aitrer'd h ie fi [thi t after they 
had heard bim, they would find. 10 hal wanted 
neither Courage. to, defend the. emory of their 
o lay hold of 


General, nor Prudence or "Skill 
caflons c of. revenging 


oh rightly to huxhand the Occa 
eat. 

e {hall net (ys he) remind ou of the Tu 
ww mult, Commorion and D ſRturbance . Fac 
Rope Was if immediately after the Dictator 
«had been allaſſinated in the Senate, The gene- 
< ral Cry was, that the Commonwealth was re- 
ae! "ſtored" and the Senate ſeem'd even diſpos d to 
« decree a Reward to the Murdeters, as to the 
4 Authors of Liberty. If this had been effected, 
« Cæſar s Memory had been attainted Iike that 


03 Tyrant, "AR we ſhould all have been in- 


2 901 din the ame Sentence. I was thorowly 


< ſenſible What would be the Conſequence of 


« „ ſuch, 2 Reward, and I alone ſtood it out a- 


gainſt all the Confpirators, their Kindred, and 

os Fir Friends; and if I may venture to ſpeak 
4 ſo boldly, 38 painſt the whole Senate it ſell. 
* But as theix Adherents did no fs foreſee, 
that if Ceſar was not declared an U ſurper, 
W <q Conſpiratars ought to be puniſh'd, 2 
Ti FI at 
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that ꝰ each Party was obſtinate in deſending 
heir oon Opinion; it was dt laſt apreed for 
the Safety of both Sides, inſtead of a Reward, 
to grent them a gnerab Pardon. By this means 


4 ſecuted Cee Memory, 3; I preſetved the 


Glory of his Name entire; ſaved his Eſtate 


c and Gods from: being ſorſeited; and prevent 


4d that Adoption from being cancell d, which 
4 ys the Fraits'of my Cares; andif to get his 
«© Father's Will confirmed, I have conſented. to a 
« Pardon/in favour:bf the Conſpirators, that does 
not argue that my Deſign was to ſecure their 

Lives. I e e IE as nos 
% my Fault, if they were not alb tore to pieces 
4e ee very Day of Ce ars Quſequies: I call 
to wineſs thoſe: who law it, in what man- 
© nef; under Pretence of deploring Geſi as Fate, 
0 Niſed the Fury of the People àgainſt his 
. Murderers, and put them under a Neceſſity of 
% ſtealing out of Rome. I no ſooner heard that 
«© they were railing Forces, but that I might not 
« "he"takeh unprovided, I got the Goverument 
«of Matedonia decreed: to me, which has made 
% ne Maſter of Six Legions which were in that 
% PfOVInce. I intend to make uſe of them for 

urs and my Safety; and it is to render us 


4ſt teurer, that L have beſides obtain d of the 


(0 
«whence. by your Valour, I hope to drive Deci- 
6. bes oe Suchchas hitherto been my Con- 
duet; ard I am very :ubwilling to ide any of 
my 6ſt ſecret Deſighs from my; Friends and 

«-thok Gentlemen who are to thare:the Glory of 
« them, as well as the Performance. I even 

+ pM, de you compalnicare thipto alt. 


«People; notwithſtanding the Oppoſition. of the 
1 * the Government ef Gallia (alpina, 


* 
” 2 . 
, 
2 
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Hate on- our ſide. I only except againſt Cee, 


4 whoſe Pride and Ingratirude T have ane 00 


et much experienc d. ie mod 40 5131 

This Speech of Antony; uherein it Lem das 
if he had wholly unboſom d himſelf, fatisfy'd his 
Officers in — manner. Vet chey required of 


him, that he ſhould be reconcibd with young 
| Cefar” _ He was fore d to conſent to an In- 


wherein, after mutual Complaints, Ex- 

cults e they parted rr as ſincere 
Friends us tttey were before. 

Cuſar was very willing that Hiro), as. his 


_ Father s Lieutenant and Creature, ſhould help 


him te revenge his Death; but he would: not 
put him at the Head of Party, which; after 
the Death of the Conſpitators; would be Miſter 
of the Republick: And dom, at the Bottom, 
very indifferent abbut this Revenge, pretended 
to be in earneſt with no other view than to make 
himſeif a Merit of ir with the Soldiery. The 
Sovereigu Power was'the only Mark he aim d at; 
whatever c, obſtfuct that ſecret View, was 
equally ddious to him ; and he hated: Ceſar no 


leis than Brutus or Caſius, rlioꝰ he was ſcxc'd to 


keep more Meaſures wick the firſt, becauſe of the 
Love which the People and thoſe Officers and Sol- 
diers pore him, that had ſerw d under his Father. 
It Was to -make him laſe that Affectiqn in 
which conſiſted his main Strength, that he causd 
ſeveral of his own Guards to be ꝓut under Arreſt, 
pretending they had ſuffer d themſelves to be cor- 
rupted by young C to make away with him. 


An Aecufation ot that Moment made a great Im- 


pteſſion on the Minds of the People, Mn their 
open Entnity made it the more probable. Every 
body was of Opinion, that it was -a horrid 
Crime! to attempt the Life of a Conſul. ache 

the 
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"the vety Adherents and Friends of young Ceſur 
thought they had occafion for a Commander of 


Antons Abilities, to oppoſe Brutus, Caſſius, and 


the other Chiefs of the Conſpirators. Ceſar, 


*enrag'd at thoſe Reports ſpread againſt his Ho- 
nour and Reputation, haſtens into the. City, 
ſhows himſelf in all the Streets, calls the People 
together, and remonſtrates to them, that ſò black 
à Calumny had been invented only with de- 
ſign to ruin him in their Opinions, and to make 
him loſe their Gœod- will. He calls the Gods to 
witneſs of his Innocence, and loudly demands to 
be brought to his Trial. From thence he goes to 


Antony s own Houſe, defying him to produce 


thoſe that were accuſed, the Informers, and the 
Witneſſes. But as Entrance was denied him, he 
made a thouſand Imprecations againſt Antony, 
whom he call'd a Cheat and an Impoſtor. I re- 
guire no other udges to condemn (ſaid he) but 
your own Friends, if they can find but the leaſt 
Glimpſe of Truth in the Charge againſt me, 
wherewith thou attempt ſt to blacken my Name. 


The People, according to Cuſtom, Judg'd of 


the Ground of this Accuſation by what they ſaw 
outwardly. ' He' that ſpoke with moſt Boldneſs 
and Fire, ſeem d guiltleſs to them. Some did even 
not ſcruple to ſay openly, that this Accuſation 


was no more than a new Stratagem of Antony, 


to have a Pretence of increaſing his Guards. 
Some ſuſpected both the Accuſer and the Accus d 
-of a ſecret Intelligence. They ſaid, they had 
made this Rout with no other view, than that they 
might rake up Arms without ' alarming thoſe 
who might have fear'd, they deſign d Jointly to 
turn them againſt the Publick Libertix. 
But their enſuing Conduct ſhow'd ſufficiently 
that each only ſought the other's W 
* an 
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and aſpir d to remain alone at the Head of that 
Party hic was oppoſite to that of the Conſpi- 
-rators. \\They rais d Forces both at the ſame 
time. Antony order d the Four Legions which he 
had drawn'from Macedonia, to march towards 
Rome, with which he defign'd to make himſelf 
Maſter of Gallia Giſa/ping, Ile flatter d himſelf, 
that Læpidus, who was in Spain, at the Head of 
Four Legions, Plancus, who commanded Three 
more in Gallia Tranſalpina, and Aſinius Poll, 
who had To at his Command, all Three ancient 
Lieutenants of the Dictator, would declare ſor 
-eruſh'd by his Enemy, rais d on his part Ten 
thouſand Men in Campania, and got two of An- 

tony A Legions, that of Mars, and the Fourth, tc 

come over to his ſide. But as he was inveſted 
neither with a Military Title, nor any Magiſtracy, 
\which: gave him Right to head an Army,  eſpe- 

cially againſt a Conſul, he endeavour d to get 

the Senate; of his ſide. He ſucceeded therein by 

Ciceros Credit, who always oppos d . Antony's 
Pretenſions and Party. Let he was his Enemy for 

no other Reaſon than that he believ'd him an Ene- 

my of ſthe Commonwealth, It is what he men- 

tions Himſelf in that vehement Speech which he 

11. Rinn. made aninſt him in Leere That great Ora- 
tor thawanttepid Defender of the Liberty of his 
Country, dſesing Antony ready to invade Gallia 
Gan perſuaded the Senate to ſet Cæſar up 

agninſt him: The ableſt of that Body, who 
moſt of them were related to ſome of the Con- 
Fpirators,,approv'd 2 Council which would ſow 
Diwiſion in che contrary Party; and they deſpair' d 

not of advancing the Ruin of: the Chiefs by their 
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Young Ceſar was not ignorant of their Deſign. 
He was Well appriz d of the ſecret Correſpon- 
dence the Senate kept up with the Conſpirators. 
But as in the preſent Circumſtances, Antony 
ſeem' d to him the moſt dreadful Ad verſary, he 
feſolv'd to diſſemble with the Senate, to ſuſpend 
his Hatred againſt his Father's Aſſaſſins, and en- 
deavour to rid himſelf of Antony, before he 
turn'd his Arms againſt them. It was from this 
Motive, and to dazzle the Senates Eyes, of 
whom he would continue to feign himſelf the 
Miniſter, that he refus'd the Title of Proprætor, 
which his Soldiers were for conferring on him. 
And when his moſt intimate Friends, and thoſe 
whom he conſulted chiefly in the moſt ſecret and 
important Affaits, remonſtrated to him, that his 
Army would ſcruple to obey a Citizen without 
any Dignity or Magiſtracy : © The Senate (ſaid 
“ he to them in private) has juſt now declar d 
for me; but this Declaration proceeds lefs from 
“ Frxiendſhip to me, than their Fear of Antony. 
They ſeem ſure of my Submiſſion, and it is 
« my Intereſt to give them no Cauſe to miſtruſt 
* me. I refuſe the Title of Pro-prztor, which 
& the Army offers me, only to engage the Senate 
« to eee 

And indeed che Senate was impos d on by that 
outward Modeſty: They thought it became their 
Intereſt to amuſe him likewiſe, and flatrer'd 
themſelves they ſhould dazzle him with Honours 
and Marks of Diſtinckions, which carried more 
Show than Power with them. By a publick De- 


cree they conferr'd that very Title on him which 


he had lately refus d; and to bind him faſter to 
their Intereſt, they order d a Statue of Gold to 
be erected for him in the Forum. By the ſame 


Decree they gave him a Place in the Senate, and 


Leave 
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Leave to put up for Conſul Ten Vears er thar 


the Laws permitted. But thro; the Diſguiſe of 


theſe ſignal Favours, it was not difficult for Ce/ar 
to perceive, . that the Senate was only intent upon 
diverting him from, minding his Father's Death, 
or, diſabling him to revenge it. Antony, on 
his part, by virtue of a Decree of the People, but 
againſt the Will of the Senate, had, as we have 
ſeen above, cauſed the Government of Gallia 
C ſalpina to be conferr d an him, tho Decimus 
Brutus, one of the Heads of the Conſpiracy, 
had been inveſted with it by the DiQator, and 


confirm'd in the Poſſeſſion of it by the Senate, 


after the Dictators Death. Antony, after having 
taken moſt of the Towns, of that Province, now 
actually held Brutus beſieg d in Modena. The 


Senate, provok d at an Undertaking againſt their 
Orders, ſent to acquaint him with a Decree, by 


which he was commanded to raiſe that Siege; to 
depart forthwith from Gallia C ſalpina; to march 
his Army over the Rubicon, à River that parted 
that Province from the reſt of Italy; and on the 
Banks of that River to wait for the Senate's far- 
ther Commands. All this he was order d, under 
the Penalry of being declar'd an Enemy to his 
Country. It was Cicero, Antonys Enemy, who 
had form'd that Decree. He could not have 


made the Senate ſpeak more haughtily, nor 


with more Dignity, if the Strength of the 


Commonwealth had been proportionate to her 
Majeſtick Stile. But Antony, ſeeing himſelf at 


the Head of à great Body of Forces at the 
Gates of Rome, laugh'd at the Decree. He 
anſwer'd proudly, that ſince they would deprive 


bim of a Government which he had obtain'd 
from the Good-will of the People, he ſhould 
find Means to render that Pardon uſeleſs, P 
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which he had conſented out of bare Complai- 
ſince to the Senate; and that be hoped in a lit- 
tle while to ſacriſice Decimas Brutus to the 


- — 


Manes of Great Ceſar. 


lis Anſiver. was taken for a Declaration of Tear of 
War. The Senate, incens d ar his Rebellion, or- Rome, 
der d Hirtius and Panſa, who were newly cho- 71 


ſen Conſuls, and young; Ceſar, to join, their 


Forces, and march to the Relief of Decimus. 


Panſa was at the Head of Four Legions, but 
made up entirely of new Levies; and Hirtius, 
by a ſecret Order of the Senate, who were re- 


ſolv d to weaken Cæſar s Army, required him to 


return the Legion of Mare, and the Fourth, 
which had quitted Arntony's Party. 
Ceſar, to give Proof of his DeBrence for the 
Conſul, ſurrendred thoſe Troops to him inſtantly, 
Tho' thoſe Tw O. Legions were come over to him 
from a Principle of Attachment to the Memori 
of his Father, he feign d not to ſee the Senate's 
Views ; and having occaſion. for its Aſſiſtance and 
Authority to get rid of Antony, he thought that 
to know how to loſe upon 2 proper occaſion, 
was no Loſs, but rather Gain. He afterwards 


join d the Remainder of his Forces to thoſe of 


the Conſuls; and the Son of the DiQator was 
ſeen to follow the Colours of his Enemies to the 


Relief of one of his Father's Aſſaſſins. 


Antony like xiſe advanc d at the Head of his 
Forces, They gon came to a Battel: The Eight 


was long and Opſtinate; 1 855 but the Night 
18 


put an End to it. The loſs was pretty equal on 
both Sides, if we except that of the Conſul 
Paxſa, who in the Heat of the Action was mor- 
rally wounded. Antony march d his Army back 
into his Lines. Hirtius aud. CAſar undertook a 
e Days after We en and as they w * 
IT. S ; | O 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolution: a 
of grear Extent, Hirrizas found out a Place weaker bp 
guarded than the reſt, which he carried Sword 

In hand. He fell next upon the Camp. Antony 
let two Legions againſt him, which, after a long to 
Reſiſtance, were cut to pieces; and the Conſul 
would have defeated the whole Army, if he had . 

not been kill'd whilſt he was fighting with too , 
App. I 3. Much Ardour at the Head of his Legions. His 
,, ö Fall Nackned their Courage, and Ceſar, who by 
the Death of one Conſul, and the Wound of the 

Other, was left Chief Commander of the whole 

Army, ' contented” himſelf” with ' preſerving the 

Advantage he had gain d. His Defign was to 

ſtarve Antony; or force him to another Battel 

Antony, weaken d by theſe Loſſes,” and fearing the 

Event of a Third Battle, rais d the Siege. As 

he was not in a Condition to keep the Field be- 

Fore à victorious 715 ſuperior to his own 

in Numbers,” he march'd towards the Mountains, 

-wherice he took the Road to Gallia Tran ſalpina, 

An hopes to get Lepidus to declare for him, be- 
fides Plancus and Afnius Pollio, who ih thoſe 
e 


= The Senate, ovefjoy'd at Anrony's Defeat, 
*whotn they now conceiv'd to be utterly undone, 
ſent Orders to their Generals to oppoſe his Paſ- 
ſage, and took but little Notice of Cæſur, from 
whom they 5 henceforth they ſhonld have 
nothing to fear. /ithout any 


* * 


af What he 
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im the true and ſecret Spring of all their Deſigns 
ae being ac the Point, of cath, fene 
for young Ceſar to him; and when he was come 
to. his Bed-fide, ſpoke to him in this manner, 
T always low d your Father more than my ſalt: 
Tho ſome prudential Reaſons, to which even 
you have fob your ſelf, have tetain d me 
„ in the Party, of the Senate; J never laid aſide 
* the Deſire nor the, Hopes, of keene his 
Death. My own, juſt at hand, | 
* of that Comfort; but before I expize, I, will 
at leaſt acquit. my, {elf towards. the Son of 


hey hate you e, . thing 


eprives me 


4ig 


| 767855 that had ſo latel 
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Martial and the Fourth; Leglon. Torguatus, b 
ce mmand, del ont the reſt of a 
Army up to Pelimas Brit 70 5 , who eme 
match'd in Putſuit of A draw him 0 
2 Battel; and he delete Mb of overtaking 
Hil "before he had reach d tlie He 
1 State had made choice" Decimus for 
no oth Reaſon, than to have àn Army entirely 
dependant upon its Orders. Ceſan refented tha 
Preferente highly. He faw'wirh Grief, that the 
Senate, ö) putting one of the Conſpirarors af the 
Jead of the Corhyrionwealth's Forces, ſeem d to 
phy fy his Crime. V 'This Aff inclin d him to 
Recon katie wich Anton, according to Pan. 
Fas" Ad ae S his oon Intereſt was the 
le R duct, and chat he aſpired no 
e hr the Heir of the Dietarr 
2 chan F his Natne and Eftate, he af 
ended, "that Ir joining with" Amony, that 
woul etend to be acknowile d the Hen 
ty, and would take uſe of thoſe very 
defeated him, ·0 tmake 
Himſelf Waſte of the Government. 
Glen, in this Uncertainty, reſdlt'd to keep in 
1 with the Senate aud Ambny, and to de 
tay derlunng himfelf till he was fare which Par 
*Lepidus* and Plancus would take, and then he 
cut uſe, which Enemy. to attack the firlt 
That he might give a Gueſs at the Diſpoſition of 
[theſe diſterent 
-manded' in his Name, that he might be choſen 
*Confal in the room of Hirtius and Panſa, de. 
cas d; and at the fame time ke ſent a great 
„Number of Officers back to A „that had 
been taken Priſoners in the laſt Hart 
of thoſe Officers, aud A2. 
, alter having thank d 25 
4 x 
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rties, his Friends at Rome de- 


for his Liberty, ask'd him how he was inclin'd. 
towards his General. Ceſar did not think fit 
at firſt, to lay himſelf quite open, and anſwer d 
him only, that Antony might eaſily judge of it 
by his Conduct. This was to oblige that General 

to make the firſt Overtures. But underſtanding 
that the Senate, far from decreeing him the Con- 
ſlate, were only meditating how they ſhould 

reduce him to a private Life, he ſaw clearly, 
that his Intereſt required he ſhould unite him- 
felt with Antony. He began to communicate 

his Mind to Leprdzs, Plancus, and Aſiuius Pollio, 

all old Officers of the Dictator, and with whom 

he had always maintain'd a ſecret Correſpondence. 
He wrote to them, that the Senate, all made up 

of Pompey's Adherents, oppoſed his Riſe, only 
becauſe he was Ge/ar's Son; that (themſelves 
ought not to expect a more favourable Treat- 
ment; that they ſtudied only how to divide 
them, in order to .cruſh them afterwards more 
ally one after another. That this Conduct 
ought to ſhew them what ſhould be theirs, and 
that he intreated them to unite firmly with him 
to maintain the Party of their late General. By 
the way, he added ſome Complaints againſt A- 
tony; but in ſo fine a manner, that it was eaſily 
ſeen he was not averſe to a Reconciliation. He 


pave a new Proof thereof by letting Ventidius, a 


Lieutenant of Antony, eſcape, when he might 


eaſily have defeated him. That Officer having 


rajs'd Three Legions, was endeavouring to join 
his. General's Army. Ceſar overtook and ſur- 
priz d him with ſuperior Forces. He had ſurely 
been defeated, if Ceſar would have fallen on, 
but he contented himſelf with ſhowing him, 
that his Deſtiny was in his Power. He gave him 


the Choice either to embrace his Party, or to 


Ee 3 con- 
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continue his March; and Ventidiur having told 
him he was not capable of relinquiſhing An- 
tomy's Intereſt; Cæſar giving him Leave to retreat, 
order'd him to tel him in his Name, that he 
— directly contrary to their common Inte- 
n i 

All this while Antony, preſs' d hy Decimus Bru. 
tus, Who Coch nde the Army of the Com. 
monwealth, endeavour'd to gain the A/ps. He 
met in his Paſſage Culeo, a Lieutenant of Lepi- 
dus, who guarded the Paſſes: He muſt have 
— 8 with his whole Army, if Cleo had been 

ithful to his General. But he ſuffer'd himſelf 
to be brib'd by Antony, who with a good Sum 
open d himſelf a Paſſage, and continued his 
March. Pecimur having drove him out of Iraq, 
wrote to the Senate, that he had diſpers'd his 
Army; that Antony himſelf was hiding and 
ſeulking ſomewhere in the Mountains, and he 
hoped that he would foon fall into his Hands, 
The Senate heard this with an uncommon Joy. 
The Senators of Pompey's Party cried out, that 
the Commonwealth had at laſt recover'd its Li- 
berty ; and as if Antony had been actually taken, 
the Senate named Ten Commiffioners to try 
him. The leaſt thing that was talked of, was to 
repeal all rhe Laws he had made ſince Ce/ar's 
Death; and they even by degrees aim'd at in- 


cluding in this Repeal all the Ordinances of 
the Dictator, to reſettle the Commonwealth on 
its ancient Foundation. n 
Antony the while, after having paſs d the Ahe, 
was entred into Gaul. He immediately wrote to 


Lepidus, Plancus, and Aſinius Pollio, to remind 


them of their ancient Friendſhip, and deſire them 


to join with him againſt the Conſpirators, and 
the other Enemies of Cæſur's Memory. Lepidvr, 
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gntony's Arrival. He was a Man more regarded 
for the Merit of his Anceſtors, than his own 


Uneaſineſs to Faventius Laterenſis his particular 
Friend, to whom he ſhow'd Artony's Letters. 


ted nothing to diſſuade him from joining Antony; 
but in order to conceal his Attachment for the 


im emonſtrated, that having Seven Legions at his 
Diſpoſal, he was look'd on as the molt power- 
, ful General of the Commonwealth; and that he 
His wou d always rule, which Side ſoever he choſe, 
nd But that, if he join d Antony, he cou'd not avoid 
he W ſubmitting to the Authority of a haughty and 
is violent Conſular, who wou'd ſcarce leaye him the 
Rank of one of his Lieutenants in his own Ar- 
at W my. The Jealouſy about Command determin ' d 
Lepidus to reject Antony's Propoſals, though 
they were both Friends and Creatures of the 


8 he cou'd not join his Forces to his without draw- 
ing on himſelf a Decree of the ſame Nature: 
of But he aſſur d him at the ſame time, that what- 


carefully avoid coming to any Engagement. Aſi- 
vius Pallio on the contrary more ſteady, and ever 
faithful to the DiQator's Party, ſent Antony 
word, he ſhou'd always find him diſpos d to join 


Plancus, ever double and wavering, kept at the 
ſame time a ſecret Intelligence with both Parties. 


who had the Government of Spain, was fill in 
Gaul. He was equally ſurprized and puzzled at 


Worth; of a narrow Mind; ambitious without 
Courage; enterprizing and yet timorous at the 
fame time. He communicated the Reaſon of his 


Juuentius, who was a zealous Republican, omit- 


Senate, he artfully ſtirr'd up his Ambition: He 


Dictator. He ſent him word, that ſince the Se- 
to nate had declar d him an Enemy to his Country, 


ever Orders he receivd from Rome, he wou'd 


with him to revenge the Death of their General. 
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The Hiſtory of the Revolut ionr 
He flatter d Antony and Decimus Brutus by turns, 
that he wou'd join them; but he always deferr'd 
declaring bimſelf till he ſaw how things went. 
Antony, on his 8 ſaw his Ruin unavoidable, 
if the Senate's Authority ſhou'd prevail with 
thoſe unſettled Minds, and move them to a in 
Harmony with Decimus Brutus againſt him. 
During this Uneafineſs, which ſhow d him all 
the Danger without any way to eſcape from it, 
he took a Reſolution worthy of his Magnanimi- 
ty, but which was perhaps alſo cans'd by the 
Extremity to which he ſaw himſelf reduc d. He 
march'd ſtrait to Lepidys's Army; he mark d out 
his Camp juſt near his, but without fortifying 
it, as if they had been of the ſame Party 
and Intereſt. He ſent immediately to him; bad 
him conſider, that the Senate aim'd only at de- 
ſtroy ing all Cz/ar's Generals one after another, 
by obliging them to turn their Arms againſt each 
other : And; putting him in mind of their for- 
mer Friendſhip, he conjur'd him by Cæſar's Me- 
mory to contribute his Share in revenging the 
Death of that Great Man. 3 
The Affair was taken into Conſideration, and 
a Treaty ſer on foot; but whilſt ſome Officers 


> 


were going backwards and forwards, Lepidas's 


Soldiers, who {lighted him as much as they va- 


lued Antony, being beſides bribed by thoſe of 


that Conſular, receiv'd him by Night into their 
Camp, and own'd him for their General. Some 
even ofter'd to kill Lepidzs, if he wou'd com- 
mand them to do it. Julius Laterenſis, who 
had ſo much diſſuaded him from uniting with 
Antony, ſeeing his Friend abandon d and betray'd 
by his Soldiers, kill'd himſelf with his own 
Sword. Some Hiftorians infinuate, that Lepidys 
threw himſelf at Amony's Feet, begging he ow 
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ſpare his Life. Antony did not miſuſe his good 
Fortune; he treated the unfortunate Lopidus with 
a great deal of Humanity: He even left him the 
Title and outward Marks of Generalſhip, though 
he alone perform'd all the Functions of it. Fra 
nius Pollo came about the ſame time to offer him 
his Two Legions. Munatius Plancus, always 
govern'd by Events, did then openly declare 


_ againſt the Senate and Decimus Brutus: And 


: 


Ventidius, whom young Ceſar had g 
ſuffer d to make his way to Gaul, join d Antony 
there with Three more Legions: So that that 


General, who a little before was driven out of 


raciouſly 


KY 
— 
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Traly by young, Ceſar and Brutus, now found plut. in 
himſelf in a Condition to return thither at the Anton. 


Head of Seventeen Legions. 

So ſurprizing a Change in Antony's Fortune, 
threw the Senate from an Exceſs of Confidence 
into the utmoſt Deſpondency. Upon the News 


Decimus ſent them, that he had drove Antony 


into the Mountains, where, he ſaid, he could not 
avoid periſhing either for Want, or by the Arms 


of Lepidus; moſt Senators had till now believ d App. 
that Party entirely ruin'd ; and they thought to - 2 18. 
compel young Cæſar, whom they no leſs ſuſpect- . 


ed, to disband his Legions, under pretence that 


the Republick had no farther Occaſion for them, 


the War being ended. Cæſar, to ward this Blow, 
which would have left him naked and defence- 
leſs, reſolved to put up for Conſul, with a View, 
that if he obtain'd that Dignity, he ſhou'd have 
2 Privilege to keep his Forces on foot, and to 
command thoſe of the Commonwealth; and 
that if the Senate {ſhould refuſe and oppoſe him 
in his Pretenſion, {ſuch a Refuſal would furniſh 


him with a Pretence of remaining armd, to re- 


yenge himſelf of thoſe that ſhould have declared 
oy "Ma / FM | againſt 
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| againſt him. It is ſaid, that from that very time 
e took Meaſures to be reconciled with Antony; 

bur, that he might not truckle to his Authority, 

he, put up for the Conſulate, that by means of 

this Dignity he might be the firſt of the Party 
which he ſhou'd eſpouſe. And whereas Cicero 

then bore a great Sway in the Senate, he intreat- 

ed him by fome common Friends to uſe his In- 

tereſt, that they might both be choſen Conſuls at 

the ſame time. To perſuade him to it, he 
remonſtrated, that he only defir'd the Title of 

that Dignity, of which he would leave him the 
Whole Power ; and that he wiſh'd to be his Col- 
league only to be his Diſciple, and learn the Art 

of Government under fo great a Maſter. 

Cicero, miſled by theſe Praiſes, of which he 
was very greedy, and: reliſhing the Pleaſure of 
governing Ceſar, declar d in his Favour. He 
remonſtrated to the Senate with his uſual Elo- 
quence, That he knew no ſurer way to prevent 
Ceſar's Reconciliation with Antony, than to 

C.,reate him Conſul : Thar as ſuch, he could not 
avoid maintaining the Senate's Decrees againſt 
- Antony; but as he was yet very young, he ad- 
| . . . moniſh'd the Conſcript Fathers to appoint him 
F ſuch a” Colleague, as by his Age and Prudence 
- might be capable to have an Eye on his Conduct, 
and be a Sort of a Governor to him in the Ma- 
nagement of Aﬀairs. Several: Senators, Friends 
or Kindred of the Conſpirators, and who fear'd 
that young Cæſar, when arriv'd to the Conſulate, 
would uſe his Authority to revenge the Death of 
Ap. ibid. the DiQator, rejected Ciceros Propoſal with much 
b. 28. Warmth, Some even laughed openly at his 
Vanity, and the indirect manner in which he ap- 
ointed himſelf to be choſen young Ceſar's Col- 
eague. Tiys Affair was warmly debated in the 
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Senate, Ceſar, to ſtrengthen his Party, caus'd 
his Army to advance near Rome. The Rumour 
of his March had a greater Ef than all the 
Eloquence of the Roman Orator. The Senators, 
frighten'd at his Approach, not only choſe him 
Conſul, but as he thought he had now no far- 


ther Oceaſion for Cicero's Credit, he caus'd Quin- 


tus Pedius, one of his Relations, and a Legatee 
of the Dictator, to be choſe Second Conſul in 
his Prejudice. | + 


_  Fhe fiſt Step he made after he had taken Poſ⸗ 


ſeſſion of the Conſulate, was to get his Adoption 
eonfirm'd in a General Aſſembly of the Roman 
People. This being determin'd, he caus'd thoſe. 
to be impeached by ſome of his Adherents, who 
had a hand in Ce/ar's Murder. Himſelf prefided 
at the Tryal : And he condemn'd all the Conſpi- 
rators to loſe their Lives for not appearing. But 
as Brutus and Caffivs their Chiefs, were at the 
Head of more than Twenty Legions, he rightly 
judg'd it would not be eaſy for him to deſtroy ſo 
powerful a Party, as long as Antony ſhould con- 
tinue to oppoſe him. Therefore he reſolved to 
be reconciled to him, under the ſpecious Colour 
of joining their Forces to revenge his Father's 
Death. To make the Difpoſition of his Mind 
towards hitn known, he got Quintus Pedius, his 
Colleague and Creature, to infinuate to the Se- 
nate, That ir was for the Ad vantage of the Com- 
monwealth to recal Antony, and not to drive to 
the utmoſt Extremity a Great Commander, who 
was no leſs to be dreaded than Sy//a and Marius 
had been. The Nearneſs of his Army, encamp'd 
at the Gates of Rome, gave his Counſels the 


Weight of ſo many Laws: And though moſt 


Senators clearly ſaw, that he only 9 to 
ſtrengthen himſelf with the Help of J Amony 
un " "hf againtt 
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againſt the Defenders of the Publick Liberty, 

Ber were no longer in a Condition to ad — 

ormably to their good Intentions. They were 

forc'd to yield ta a Power, which follow'd no 

other Rule for its Conduct, than that of its pri- 

ip. Yate Intereſt. The Senate folemnly repeal'd all 
I. 3. c. 21. the Decrees enatted againſt Auronꝝ and his Adhe- 
rents; and Ceſar offer d him to join their Forces, 
and march againſt Brutus and Caſas, 
Antony return d over the Alps into Taly with 
his Seventeen Legions... Decimus, not finding 
himſelf in a Condition to oppoſe him, medita- 
ted a Retreat into Macedonia, where Brutus was. 
he greateſt Part of his Army deſerted him: 
Four Legions ſubmitted. to Antony, and others 
Join'd Geſar's Army. Decimus, ſeeing ſo gene- 
ral a Dęſertion, endeavour d to ſave himſelf in 
the Mountains near Aguilea; but he was ſeized 
in, the Defilees of thoſe Mountains, and his 
Head was cut off by Aztony's Command. Thus 
periſh'd Dęcimus Brutus, the Confident and Fa- 
Yourire of Julius Ceſar. He had bęen General of 
is Horſe, The Dictator had got him choſen 
onlul for the enſuing Year, and Governor of 
Gallia G;/alping. The Civil War broke out, as 


ment, which Autony diſputed with him, under 
App. 1. 3 pretence, that he ought not to retain an Employ- 
c. 22. ment, which he had received merely from the 
N os Bounty of a Man, whom he had ſtabb'd himſelf 
e fer a Tyr, and che Ulurper of the Govern- 
„ r . fy 
. Ceſar, who willi d nothing more than to be 
reconcil d with Antom, ſent to thank him for 
having put Deaizws 10 Death, as a Victim to his 
Father's Ghoſt. This was the Motize or the Pre- 
tence of their Reconciliation. *, They were both 
itte 8 equally 


we have ſeen, on account of that very Govern- 
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equally inclin'd to it. Antony had lately expeni- | 
ned before Modena, har the Nane 55 
Commonwealth was yer capable of doing: And 
as he began to deſpair of making himſelf ſole 
Mafter of the Sovereign Power, he reſolvd to 
ſhare it with young C2far. Ceſar on his part 
fear d, that if he deferr'd any longer to unite 
with Ho, that Party-Chief would at laſt join 
with the Confpirators, as he had actually ſent to 
threaten him he would do, and that their united 
Forces would re-eſtabliſh the Republican Govern- 
ment. So rhar Peace was eafily ſtruck up be- 
twixt Two Enemies, who found an equal Advan- 
tage in becoming Friends. Some of their com- 
mon Friends made them conſent to an Interview: 
The Conference was held in a little deſert Iffe, 
which the River Panara forms near Modenz. 
Both Armies encamp'd upon its Banks; Bridges 
of Communication had been made from thence 
into the Ifte, upon which they had poſted Guards. 
Lepidus was preſent at this Inrerview; and tho? 
he had nothing left but the Name and outward 
Appearances of a General, Antony and Ceſar 
who were always upon the Watch againſt each 
other, were not ſorry that a Third, which they 
had nothing to fear from, ſhould interpoſe in the 
Diſputes which might ariſe berwixr them. Lep/- 
dus therefore enter d the firſt into the Iſle ro 
view, whether it was ſafe for them both to ven- 
ture into it. Such was the unfortunate Condi- 
tion of thoſe ambitious Men, who even in the 
midſt of a Reconciliation could not help mi- 
truſting each other. Lepidus having made the , f 
Signal char had been agreed on, the Two Gene- ome. 
rals enter d the Iſle each from the oppoſire Shore. 7 04. 
They firſt embrac'd, and without entring into 
any Diſquiſition about things paſs d, they - 
tos  vanc 
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| vanc'd towards the Place of Conference, which 


: 
* 


with no body elſe near them. 


and even by both Armies. es 2g fat down 
ar, 


took the moſt honourable Poſt, and fate betwixt 
the other Two. They then debated, what Form 
of Government they ſhould ſettle in the Com- 
monwealth, and by what Title they ſhould ſhare 
OUR In Power, and tetain their Armies to 
upport their Authority. The Conference laſted 
Three Days; The Detail of what paſs'd there is 
not known: Only by what follow'd it appear d, 
that they had agreed, that Cz/ar ſhould abdicate 


Ventidius, one of Anteny's Lieutenants, there- 
tvith. , But that Lepidus, Ceſar, and Antony, by 
the Title of Triamvir:, ſhould poſſeſs the Sove- 
reign .Power for Five Years. They limited the 
Time of their Authority to that ſmall Number 
of Years, to avoid declaring themſelves too open- 
ly at firſt the Tyrants of their Country. 
: Theſe Triumyiri did next divide the Provinces 
| betwixt, them, and alſo the Legions and Trea- 
ſures of the Commonwealth. And they went 
about this Diviſion of the whole Empire, ſays 


Flut. NMant. Plutarch, as if it had been an inherited Eſtate, or 


777 | 
Antony retain d the Gazls for himſelf, except 
only that Province which joins the Pyreneau 
Mountains, which together with both Sparns was 


i. Mediterranean. Aſia being in Poſſeſſion of the 
Conſpirators was not ſhared at this time: But 
* the Triumvirs agreed, that Cæſar and Antony 
ſhould forthwith join their Forces to drive them 
4 


28 Africa, Sicily, Sardinia, and other Iſlands of the 


as on the higheſt Ground of the Iſle, and 
whence they cou d equally be ſeen by their Guards, 


48 Conſul, ; 


the Conſulate, and for the reſt of that Year inveſt 


yielded to Lepidus. Ceſar got for his Share 
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thente; that each of them ſhould head Twenty 
Legions; and that Lepidus with Three others 
ſhou'd ſtay in Italy and Rome, to maintain their 
joint Authority there. His Two Colleagues al- 
Jotted him no Share in the War they were going 
to undertake, becauſe they entertained no great 
Opinion neither of his Abilities or Courage. It 
appears, that Cæſar and Antony had taken him in 
for a Partner in the Triumvirate with the ſole 


View 2 with him, during their Abſence, 
uthority in Truſt; becauſe they 
were well aſſur d, that they could at any tine 


the Supreme 


eaſier rid themſelves of him than of another Ge- 
neral, if ever he broke his Faith with them, or 
became uſeleſs. The Ambition of the Trium - 
virs was ſatisfied by this Partition. But as they 
had Occaſion for immenſe. Sums to ſuſtain the 
War, and that they left beſides in Rome and in 
the Senate a great Number of conceal'd Enemies, 
and ſome Commonwealthſmen yet zealous for 
Liberty; they reſolv'd, before their Departure 
from Italy, to ſacrifice to their own Safety, and 
proſcribe, the richeſt and moſt powerful Citizens, 
They drew up a Lift of them. Each Triumvir 
ſt down his private Enemies, and even the Ene- 
mies of his Creatures. They carried on their 
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cruel Temper ſo far, as each to give up their vell. pat. 
own Relations, and even ſome of their neareſt |. 2. c. 66, 


Kindred. - Lepidus ſacrificed his Brother Paulus * 


to his Colleagues : Antony, on his part, aban- 
don d Lucius Ceſar, his Mother's own, Brother, 
to Ceſars Reſentment : And the laſt ſuffer d Ar: 
tony to make away with Cicero, though that Great 
Man had ſupported him with his Credit againſt 
this very Antony. In ſhort, in this fatal Liſt 
were ſeen Thoranins,: Governor of young Cz/ar, 
the very Man who: had taken ſuch a PArricunar 
EIN are 


[ 


4 


* 
e 


. 
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Cue of his Education. Plorfws,) Conſul Elec vith 
and Brother of Piancùi oẽ, ο Antonys Lieu Ml Pita 
tenants and Qvintur his Colleugue in the Conſii. Ml inde: 
late had the ſame Fate; though this latter was . 4 
Fathait-law-to Aſiniur Polio, a warm Stickler fancy 
for the Tfiumvirate. © The moſt Sacred Rights ill S 
df Nature were violated; Three Hundred Sena. him 
tors, and more than Two Thouſand: Knights, . Arm. 
were invowid in this horrible Proſcription. By 
App. J. 4- this profitable Revenge the Triumvirate grew 
2 7: ie Aich; and leſſen d thie Number and Power of the 
R blicans. Nome was no more, or at leaſt 
Liberty was baniſh'd thence; and the Common- 
wealth had a Being no where, but in the Camp 
of Brutus and Caſſius, Cxſar and Antony, ac- 
. to their: concerted Plan, croſs'd over into 
Macedonia to go in Search of them. The Forces 
were ptetty equal in both Parties; and if Ceſar 
and Antony's Legions were more compleat, Bru- 
tus and Caſſus on the other hand were ſtronger 
in Cavalry. They had Twenty Thouſand Horſe 
in their Army, when the Triumvirs could hardly 

muſter Thirteen Thouſand in theirs. * 
Theſe Two Armies were encamp'd near the 
Town of Philippi, ſituate upon the Borders of 
Macedonia and Thrace. There were at firſt va- 
17 .” ” xjous Skirmiſhes, wherein the Troops of the 
__* * _ © Confpirators had always the Advantage. Ar laſt 
ona of came on the Day, which was to decide the For- 
rr. tune and Deſtiny of the Commonwealth. Theſe 
0 great Bodies mov d and march'd againſt. each 
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other with equal Fux. 
I hall not enter into the Particulars of 2 Bat- acuat 
tel, which has been related! by many Hiſtorians; 00 
becauſe it is foreign to my Subject. This Barrel I be aft 
decided tlie Fate of the Commonwealth, Liber- Who 1 
ty was buried in the Fields of Philippi, rogether  Joung 
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with Brutus, Culſius, and the Chiefs of the Con- 
ſpirators, and the laſt of the Romans. Brutus 
indeed defeated that Body where Cæſur was: But 


Antony got the better of Caſius. That General, 


fancy ing his Colleague had met with the ſame 


il Succeſs, oblig'd one of his Freedmen to kill 


him; and Brutus, having. hazarded the Fate of 


Arms a ſecond time, loſt the Barrel and kill'd 
himſelf, that he might not fall alive into the 
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Hands of his Enemies. The Triumvirs by this plut. in 
Victory ſettled the Empire on the Ruins of the Ant. 


Commonwealth. Such great Succeſſes were leſs 
owing to Cæſar's Valour, than to his Cunning 


and Management; having found the way to make 


uſe of Antony's Sword, whilſt for his Share, to 


carry on the common Cauſe, he contributed no- 


thing but Schemes, whole ſecret Springs he even 


conceal d from both his Colleagues. He was 
not aſham'd, on the Eve before the Battel, under 
pretence of I know enot what Indiſpoſition, to 


leave the Body he . commanded ; and deſerting 


his own Army, he hid himſelf among the Bag- j 


gage, Whilſt the Two Armies were engaged. 
Perhaps he flatter d himſelf, that the Danger of 
the Battel and Antony's Courage would free him 
from an ambitious Colleague, and that, without 


expoſing his Perſon, he ſhould alone reap the 
Fruits of the Victory. But don't we honour his 


Underſtanding too much in this Conjecture, 
when all this might eaſily proceed from his na- 
tural Fearfulneſs of Temper? What may incline 
us to believe, that on this Occaſion hg was only 
atuared by a lively and ſtrong Impreſſion of 
Fear, is that every body knows what Railleries 


he afterwards was forc'd to bear from Antony, 
who repro ich d him, that in a 'Sea-Fight againſt | 
young Pompey, he 8 the Courage to ſee 
bonn | F | 


the 


4347 
the Engagement betwixt the Two Fleets; but 
that, laid down in his Ship, with his Eyes lift 
up to Heaven like a Man in a Trance, he never 
ſhow'd himſelf to his Soldiers till News was 


Tbe Hiſtory of the Rævalution: | 


brought him, that his Enemies were fled. 


What a. prodigious and incoherent Mixture of 


2 Qualities in the fame Man! and eſpeci- 


ally in a Man, that aſpir d to render himſelf 


| Maſter of the whole World! In him we ſee an 
exalted, bold, audacious Genius, capable of form- 
ing the greateſt Projects, yet incapable of facing 
cooly the leaſt Danger, and that ſhows no Cou- 
rage but in Council, and where there was no 
need of venturing his Perſon in the Execution. 
He was very ſoon ſenfible, that this Quality, 
molt neceſſary in a General, was wanting in him: 
Yet tho he was conſcious of this Weakneſs in 
himſelf, it abated nothing of his Ambition. He 
contented himſelf with calling another Man's Va: 
lour to his Aid. He borrowd, as it were, 4- 
grippas Courage: He made him General of his 
Forces. But always intent on the 2 Ob- 
Jett of his Undertaking, he choſe for fo impor- 
tant and nice an Employment, a mere Soldier of 
Fortune, and conſequently one incapable of crea- 


ting any Jealouſy, or making himſelf Head of a 


Party. Of all the Republicans, there remain'd 
only young Pompey, who had ſeiz d on the Iſland 
of. Szcity , whence he very much infeſted the 
Coaſts of [raly. The Buſineſs was to force him 
out of a Retreat, which ſerv'd befides for an 
Afilum to abundance of Perſons proſcrib d, who 
might perhaps revive the Cauſe of Liberty: 
Bur Azgzſizs had no Shipping. 
firſt Miniſter, his Favourite, and the ableſt Ma- 
of a Treaty in thoſe Days, cunningly ob- 


nager 
Qin d Ships from Amory, although it was ſo 


much 


Mecenas, his 
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much that Triumvir's Intereſt to maintain young 
Pompey in that Iſland, to ſerve him as a Kind of 
Barrier againſt the Ambition of Avgzſtus, which 
he had always ſo much Reaſon to dread. Agrip- 
pa, on the other hand, equips a Fleet; goes 
in Queſt of the Enemy, beats Pompey's Lieute- 
nants', defeats him in ſeveral Engagements , 
and at laſt drives him quite out of the Iſland. 
But being as modeſt, or rather as ſubtil a Cour- 
tier as he was a Great General, he refuſes the 
Honours of the Triumph, which Cuſtom among 
the Romans uſed to decree to Victorious Com- 
manders : Convinc'd, faid he, as Dior relates, 
that a good General ought to neglect nothing to 
bring his Prince's Defigns to a good Iſſue; but 
that, when he mer with Succeſs, he ought to re- 
fer all the Glory to him, as his chief and the 
principal Author of the Undertaking. Auguſtus, 
now victorious over the whole Republican Party, 
thought it time to fall out with his Colleagues. 
He was reſolv'd to reign alone; and, in order to 
it, to rid himſelf of his Two Colleagues or Co- 
heirs; whom Fortune had forc'd him to aſſociate 
in this Inheritance of his Uncle's Power. 

He attack d them one after another. Lepidus's 


Ruin he purchas'd at the Expence of a few In- 


trigues. That Triumvir, little helov'd of his 
Soldiers, ſaw himſelf abandon'd by them in his 
very Camp. Auguſlus became Maſter of it by 
his Cunning and ſecret Negotiations, in which 
he outdid all Mankind: Under various Pretences, 
he diveſted his Colleague of the Sovereign Power. 
That Triumvir was afterwards ſeen reduc'd to 
lad a private Life, and ſo unfortunate, that he 
became an Object of Compaſſion even to his 
greateſt Enemies. — ador d by his Sol- 
diers, Maſter of the beſt Part of Aſia and all 

Ff 2 Et, 
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Egypt, and who had mighty Kings in his Party 


and for his Allies, gave Azuguſizs more Trouble. 
But his Ruin was occaſion d by what ſhould have 


S. * 


been his chief Reſource. That Great General, 


intoxicated with a violent Paſſion for Cleopatra, 
Queen of Egypt, and beingMaſter of herDominions, 
thought he ſhould find therein as many Forces as 
he met with Charms in the Embraces of that 
Princeſs. That Exceſs of Security made him 
neglect the Care of Rome and Italy, the Centre 
of the Empire. Auguſtus took Advantage of it, 
and ſettled his Authority there. The ſealouſy 
concerning the Adminiſtration, ſo natural betwixt 
Powers equal in Dignity, often made them fall 
out: Octavia, Antony's Wife and Czſar's Siſter, 
and ſometimes:their common Friends, at various 
times, heal d up their. Breaches. But at laſt 
they. took up Arms againſt each other : They 
came to a Battel; and the Naval Fight near 
Actium decided the Empire of the World betwixt 
thoſe Two Celebrated Rivals. Cze/ar, having 
gain'd the Victory, purſued Antony even into 
Epypt, and reduc d him to kill himſelf. By his 
Death, and the forc'd Abdication of Lepidzs, 


which happen d Six Years before the Battel of 


Aﬀium, that Prince ſaw himſelf at laſt at the 


Height of his Wiſhes, ſole Maſter, and ſole So 


vereign. It was not doubted, but he would 


build a New Monarchy on the Ruins of the An- 


cient Commonwealth But ſo great a Change 
made him very. uneaſy. The Romans Love of 
Liberty, and the Ides of March, were continually 
preſent to his mind. Julius Ceſar, his Uncle, 
murder d in the midſt of the Senate by thoſe 
very Men, whom he thought the moſt devoted 


to his Perſon, made him fear there might ariſe 


another Brutus, and ſome deſperate nne 
4 os _ | Who, 
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who, to reſtore Liberty to his Country, would 
murder him in his very Throne. The Paſſion of 
Fear, which was ſo natural to him, balanced in 
his Soul the Charms of a ſatiated Ambition; 
and in thoſe Agitations, which allowd him no 
Reſt, he deliberated, whether he ſhonld declare 
himſelf the King of thoſe, whom from the very 
Beginning of the Triumvirate he had made him- 
ſelf the Tyrant of. At laſt he held a private 
Conſultation with Agrippa and Mecænas, his 
Two chief Miniſters, and the principal Inſtru · 
ments of his Greatneſs; and he conſidered with 
them, whether he ſhould reſtore the Common- 
wealth to its Ancient State, or retain the Sove- 
re Los doing os 
The Hiſtorian Dion of Nicea, in the 5 2d Book 
of his Hiſtory, has preſerv'd us the different 
Opinions of thoſe TWO Great Men. Agrippa, 
ſenſible only of that Sort of Glory which is ac- 
quir'd by great Actions, openly declared for a 
generous Abdication. He ſet before Auguſius, the 
Dangers that attended an Empire inſupportable 
to Free People, and Men educated in a Common- 
wealth. The different Examples of Sylla and 
Ceſar were not omitted; and he encourag'd that 
Prince to ſhow: the Univerſe; by reſtoring Liber- 
ty to his Country, That the only Motive for his 
taking up Arms had been, to revenge his Father's 
Murder. . f, NTT 041 29099 e N 
But Macenas, without dwelling much on 
ſnowing to Agnus the molt ſhining Parts of a 
Crown, took him by his Foible, and remonſtra - 


ted to him, That he had done too much to go 


back; That after ſo much Bloodſhed, there cou d 
be no Safety ſor him any where but on the Throne; 
and that he would no ſooner have diveſted him - 
ſelf of the Sovereign Power, but he would ſee 
Dult Ff 2 him- 
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Tetaining that Power, beſides Self Preſervation, 


The Hiſtory of the Revoluttons 
himſelf attack d and proſecuted by the Children 
and Friends of ſo many Illuſtrious Artainted Per- 
ſons, whom the Misfortune of the Times had 
forc d him to ſacrifice to his Safety. 


wholly either Advice, took a third Courſe, which 
he thought the ſafeſt. He refolv'd, according to 


Mecenas s Advice, till to retain the Sovereign 


Power, but without taking the Title of King, ſo 
adious in a Commonwealch. He rejected that 
of Perpetual Dictator for the ſame Reaſon, as 
having coſt his Great Uncle his Life; and he 
contented himſelf with the common Title of In. 
perator, which the Soldiers, during the Times 
of the Republick, uſed to give to Victorious Ge- 
nerals, and which he took only to familiarize 
the Romans to a new and till then unknown Au- 
thority concealed under a known Title. He kept 
at the ſame Time all the Dignities and Offices 
of the State to himſelf. There were indeed 
ſtill at Rome, during his Reign, Conſuls, Pra- 
tors, Mdiles, and other Magiſtrates of the Re- 
publick. An Image of the ancient Govern- 
ment. Theſe Magiſtrates did even perform all 
the Offices of thoſe Dignities, though they all 
at the Bottom depended upon a ſuperior Power, 
which made them act according to its on pri- 
vate Ends and Intereſt. Auguftuc, to accuſtom 
the Romans by Degrees to his Government, de- 
clar'd publickly, That he did not intend to keep 
the ſovereign Power in his Hands longer than 
Ten. ears, and that he would lay it down with 
Pleaſure as ſoon as he ſhould have reſtored Peace 
and Quietneſs to the State. Under different 
Pretences he renewed this Declaration every Ten 
Years, proteſting that he had no other View in 


and 
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and the Fear of the Reſentment of his Enemies. 
However, that he might give them as it were 
2 Pledge, and a Foretaſte of Liberty, he divi- 
ded with the Senate the Governments of the 
Provinces. But in this Partition, he allotted 
them only ſuch as were in the Centre of the 
Empire and could be govern d without Armies 
or Garriſons. And to have a Pretence for keep- 
ing the Legions always under his own” Com- 
mand, he took upon himſeif to provide for 
thoſe Frontier Provinces, that were expoſed 


to the Incurfions of Barbarians. The People 


by his Care and Application ſaw Plenty flouriſh 
anew. Cæſar now and then, amuſed them with 
Games and Shows, which by Degrees ſoftened 
the too great Fierceneſs of the Roman Temper. 
Thus did that Prince by ſo artful a Conduct infen- 
fibly accuſtom Men free-born to bear with Slave- 
ty, and made a new Monarchy ſupportable to 
ancient Commonwealthſmen, _  _ 


The End of the Fourteenth and Laft Book, 
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286. 17. ſuch hes ; i Cauſes which, . 
ibid. 28. nwealdg., ms ots of the Com- A 
wealth. : 
313. . ues, ie himſelf, and his 
£1} - „ leagues. | 
316. 6. 8 ener Tribes. 5 
367. 8. nels, © EP 2 RE rcellus. | 
412. 16. 
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Letter a PE Tt 7 v. ol. the Fir, Letter 
. b Zo . ihe. 20 17-6: 
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6 B NN b = 50 
Cc link z Mini the Pabs 

A* lick b. Pag. 123. 4 

77 King of the Cecinians, Aud, a. 12. 
berbal, I, King of, Numidia, perſecuted. Y Ju- . 
> comes to Rome to implore did 1 
of the Senate, n ae WA. Cirtha, * 


f 


Kill d, b. 151 2 
alan (Furs) General * the. Gnfulerae 
ar, b. 199. -n 3 
A1 grarian . (Laws), 15 A 8 nik 
AZ Abe General 17 gel LAS 
2 P Jo 4 oe e- 
A 75 1. 5 Auguſtus 


ſes th e Tr 
10 obdieare the ramen, b. 434, _ 5 436, , 
9 


iP " 
vanguiſhd. bi gh the Romans, e e 
. 5 arms againf} Iugurtha; b. 122 


K 3 


The INDE X. 


Albutius ( Poſthumus ) Conſul, a. 366. 

Albinovanus, Carbo Lieutenant, abandon'd by 
bes Soldiers, , . murder dat an Enter 
_ tainment by. the Lieutenant N N orbanus, 
b. 254, %] H! 

Allia, the Romans beaten there, b. 22. : 

Allobroges, their —— concern d in Cata- 
line's Conſpiracy, = da: cover i it to Cicero, 
b. 327, &&. 

Ambigatus, ng Celtic Gaul, b. 18. 

Ancus, Martius, hie Reign, a. 20. 

Antfflius (Quintus) Lifor 10 the Conſul Opi- 
mius, Kill d by the Rabble, b. 137. 

Antioch us, the Great, conquer d, b. 90. 

Antiſtius, "Tribune of o_ Prop, Propoſes bis 
Son to be Luefter, 2 

Antiſtius (Publius) wird 5 Order of Marius 

the younger, b. 253. 

Antony ( Marc.) the mr, afſaſfinated by or- 
der of Marius, b. 2 

Amony, (Marc.) Ben, of the People, Cxſar's 
Friend, = declares again the Mur- 
derer of CGxfar, — makes Cxlar's Funeral 
10ration, — rakes a Guard f Veteran Of- 
" fieers,, i= in Love with Cleopatra, 
b Drarb, b. 382, &c. 

Antonius, 0 Titus) one of the Decetnyiri, a. 291. 

Antonius (Caius 5 Conſt with Cicero, — fa- 
vours Rullus, abandons him; marches 
againſt Catiline, and worſts him, b. 304, Kc. 

* (Claudius) "oppoſed to Valerius Publi- 
—_ 5 Fee his Origme, if f a Tribe, be, 43. 

inf Ne Jed to the People, —— 

4 21 — 2407 Manius 
Vac _—_ 1 7 the remiſſon of . Debts, 
inn tht Eedion N Thibunes of the 
Teri, - b afuinſt the _— Va- 

eria, 


The IND E X. 
leria, and againfl the Tribunes in Bebalf of 
Coriolanus, —— his Opinion on the Agrarian 

Lato of Caſſius, 4. 43, KC. 1 
Appius Claudius the Second, his Son, excluded 
rom the Conſulate by the Populace, —— his 
Advice concerning the 'Iribunes (otros, 
—— choſen Conſul, and ſet up by the Senate 
_ againſt Volero, ——— his Character, —— he 
incenſes the People againſt the Senate, 
—makes War againſt the Volſci, ——2s 
beaten through the Revolt of bis Soldiers, 
he decimates his Army,. exaſ- 
perates the People, —— oppoſes the Cunſuls, 
and the Agrarian Lato; his Speech, ——— ſum- 
mon d before the People, —— his Steadineſs, 
—— Cauſes bimſelf to be kill d, = bis 
Son makes his Elogium againſt the Will f the 
Tribune s, a. 174, &c. | | | 
Appius Claudius III. Sg C. Claudius. 
Appius Claudius, Fourth Conſul Elect, —— fa- 
vours the Tribunes in the Nomination of the 
Decemviri, choſen Decemvir, — grows 
popular, —— continu'd Decemvi bis 
ambitious Aim,  ——— Stlences a Senator, 
Maſter in Rome, —— occaſions the Ruin 
of. Siccius Dentatus, 28 in Love with 
Virginia, — . his Inirigues to debauch ber, 
. — rmpeach'd by the Tribune Virginius, — de- 
fended by bis Uncle, dies in Priſon, 
n 1 
N Claudius Craſſus the 6th, Son of Appius 
be th, Military Tribune, makes War on the 
Veientes, —— his Speceh againſt the Sedi- 
tious Tribunes, — made Diftator againſt 


the Hernici, and: conguers em, b. 5. 


Appius Claudius Caudex, the 7th Conſul, goes 
Ver mo Sicily, — Triumvir — Yor the 
n | vi- 


7 . 


244 | | =_ 5 N DE X. 
Divi ion of —— Min in defending 
Rome 84 — us, b. 77. 

Apronius G05 Tribune of the People, a. 324, 

dd ſpices, what they were, — Ire ded at Ele- 

Fons, à. 4, 5. 

Th of the Roman People what it was, 1. 
16. Ihe Difference of the Aſſemblies by 
Curiæ and Centuries,” T 8 * by Tribes, what 

mt t#0as, 190." 

-Attitins Cimbir Phhrs FRE  Cfir, b. 379. 
Attilius (Lucius) Military] ribune, a. 363, &c. 
4 At urs, what they were, N one "Put Pa- 
Mirian capable thereof, 1 | 

A guſtus, ſee" Oct. Cxfar, | 

Rules "" Kiewtenant of Albinus, ſen by Ju- 
' gurtha, bY $62," Ke. 

vAvintive li Mount) b. 331. L 

Authority of Fathers over their Children, 4. 5. 

Autronius, (Publius) en Elelt,  efterward 

"3 depot d, b. 296. * Genn , 

pA W NWrünmt Near 


* N vm £;' i — - Jag 
ad eo {moos Waris -— 
* 3 Elloveſus; wy — Generel, en- 
tere Italy, b. 18. 
Beſtia, (Luc. Calpurnius ) Conſul, Modeler 
ee Jugurrha, ==— ſuffers bimſelf to be 
»"corrupted,” —— treats with him, b. 155. 
Bocefiusp: an Aly of Jugurtha, —— Sue fer 
Peace, —— gives up" 15 1 f T0, ulla, b b. 
407 n N 
Brennus, Ping of the Gail Jays Cent 70 Clu- 
Frum, bir Anſwer to the Roman Ambaſ- 
ſadors, — demands that the Fabians be 
deliver d up 70 him, — worſts. be Romans, 
enters Rome, ———= beſieges 7 Cir 
oe Pa Adefeated by Camillus, b. _— 
rutus, 


2 


The IN D EX. 
Brutus (Luc. Jun.) revenges the Death of Lu- 
cretia, a. 31. Fir Conſul, 32. Puts. his 
Children to Death, 33. Is kill d in the Field of 
%/ͤͤ ⁰ qm r nde 
Brutus (Decimus) conſpires againſ: Cæſar, 
——— Governor! of Gallia Ciſalpina, b. 
"37 93: NSG. W 9. 


, 1 0 
4 


Amillus, (M. Furius) Military Tribune, 
makes War againſt the Ve ientes, is choſen 
 Diftator, —— overcomes the Faliſci, and the 
Carpenates, — undermines the Town of 
Veij, ——— tales Veij, re-enters Rome in 
Triumph, ——— Camillus 2 againſt the Peo- 
ples going to inhabit the Town of Veij, 
—— condemn'd in a Fine, baniſhes 
himſelf voluntarily, and why, —— comes 10 
the Relief of the Capitol, — is made Diclator 
the Second Time, — ſurprizes Brennus, —beats 
him, —— hinders the Romans from going to 
 Veij, ——D#ator the Third Time, ſaves 
the Roman Army, Diftator the Fourth, 
his Piety, - Dictator the Fifth defeats 
the Gauls, inſulted by the Tribunes, 
cauſes the Gonſuls to give way to the 

People, a. 4, KC. 


Cannz, the Battel there. b. 85, &c. 


Canvlejus, (Caius) Tribune of the People, raiſes 
4 Diſturbance about the Abolition of the Law 
concerning Marriages, b. 191, &c. 


Canuleius, (Caius) the Tribune, ſides with Me- 


tellus agarnſt his Colleague Furius, a. 390. 
Capitol, by whom, and at what Time built, a. 29. 
. tbe Romans tale Shelter therein after the Bat- 

tel of Allia, beſieged by Brennus, — de- 

ended by Manlius, b. 28, &c. Crabo, 


146 


cds "Conſul, defeats the Cimbri, 


The INDEX 


Order of Marius the Younger, b. 253. 


Carbo (Pap oj Sl Lieutenant Cinna. Gn. 


Jud againſt Sylla, goes to relieve Pre- 
is beaten, ——— retires into Africa, 

| — by Pompey, b. 224. 

Carthage, its Power, - deſtroy d, b. 76, Nc. 

Carthaginians overcome by Lutatius, by 
Scipio, b. 83, &c. 

( ſca gives Cæſar the firſt Wound, b. 379. 

Caſſius conſpires againſt Cæſar, —— Governor 
of Africa, his Death, b. 370, &c. 

Caſſius Vifcellinus ( Spurius ) his Character, 
- aſpires to be King, his Conduct againſt 
tho Hernici, in hir Firſt and Second Conf, Pe 
es the Firſt that propo = the Diviſion of 

the Lands. - propo opoſes the Agrarian Law 10 

the 3 bated by the Tribunes, 

be Senate, ——' compar d with Cori- 
olanus, ſends for the Latins and Hernici 
ro alſiſt the Romans, —— impeach'd by bis Fa- 
ther, —— impeach 4 by the Wueſtors, — de- 
ene himſelf, condemn d to die, lamented, 
159, KC. 
Carlin, (Lucius) puts his Brother to Death, 
Kills M. Marius; bis Inpiety, 
Chief of a Conſpiracy," b. 261, &c. 


| Cato, againſt putting to Death Catiline's Accom- 


plices, b. 332. 
as ( (Vetius) General i in the EE War, 
199, Kc. 


ſerib 4 by Marius, cauſes himſelf to be . 
ther d to Death, 183. 
Catulus, (Quintus) Conſul, ſent againſt Lepidus, 
beate bum, —— — againſt Pom- 


BY, b. 230 Kc. 
; | Ccei 


Catbo, (Caius) Brother of the Conſul, Rilld by 


1 reer t 1 03. = 2 
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The IN DE x. 
Cecilius, (Titus) Alilitary Tribune, a. 262, sto. 
Cenſus, when, and by whom, eftabliſh'd' a. 29 
Cenſors Erefted, — their Buſineſs, a. 364. 
Centurion, Chief of a Curia, a. 7. a 


Cethegus, (Caius) à Senator, enters into Ca ti- 


line's Conſpuracy, 
| b. 297, KC. By 
Cæſar, (Julius) withſtands the Orders of Sylla, 
—— # for uſing Clemency. towards the Adbe- 
rents of Catiline, —— hs Character and 
Origin; reſtores the Statue of Marius, 
- accus d of Ambition by Catulus Ludtatius, 
—— makes bimſelf Popular, z Chief 
Pontifex, Prætor, Governor of both 
Spains, Conſul, revives: the Agra- 
rian Laws, perſecutes Cicero, ob- 
' tains the Government of Gaul, his 
Viffories, — defeats Pompey, de- 
_ d perpetual Dictator, — aſjaſfmated , 
332, . | | 
Ceſo, (Quintius) breaks up the Aſſembly by Vio- 
lence, —— bis Charafter, - ſummon d by 
the Tribune Virginius, his Puſillinamny, 
— bis Relations interceed for him, ac- 
cus d by Volſcius, baniſb d, conſe- 
quences of his Baniſbment, recall'd, 
A. 2, s 
Cicero pleads for the Lex Manilia, in Favour of 
Pompey, - Conſul, gquaſhes Catiline 
1 oppoſes a Lam prefer d by 
P. Serv. Rullus, — 7s the cauſe of puniſhing 
with Death Cataline's Adberents, at- 
tacſ d by Clodius in a judicial Way, con- 
denm d to Baniſhment, recall d, — af- 
ſaſfmated by Order of Antony, b. 302, &c. 
Cimbri enter Gaul, heat Three Roman Armes, 
——defeated by Marius, b. 181. &c. 


is put to Death, 


Cinna, 
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Cinna, — choſen Conſul, —— his 
Character, —— an Enemy of Sylla's, —— en- 
 deavours - o get  Sylla's - Laws 5 d, 

d iven from Rome, and 1 his 
Speech to bis Party, — beſi, Fees Rome 
with Marius, Sertorius and Carbo, 

re- enters Rome, Kill d by his own 
Soldiers, b. 213. | 

Claſſes, the Roman People divided i into Six Caf 

"F908" 19, 
Guis, (Caius) Brother of. fk the Second 


_ Conſul, 1495 the Tribune Virginius, 
8 er the People impos'd upon by that 
Tribune, he eludes the Lam for form. 


ing a Body. f Laws, — is againſt increaſing the 

Number Tribunes, ä - excluded the 

Decemvirate, bis Remonſtrances to the 

Decemvir, bis Nephew, his Opinion 

concerning the Decemviri, leaves Rome, 

undertakes to defend his Nephew A ppius 

_ againſt the Tribunes, his Speech againſ} 

the Conſuls Valerius and Horatius, ——oppoſes 
the Tribune Canuleius, - declares againſt 

the Peoples Pretentions to the Conſulate, 
L294; , 

Claudius ( Marcus ) a Creature of Appius, 

ſerves him in his Deſign upon Virginia, 

- accus d by Virginius, and condemn d to 
2 a. 316, RC. 

Cielius, (Quint.) Conf, al, Difburliances on Ac- 
count of the Debts, &c. a. 40. | 

Clients, their Duty, a. 10. 

Clodius, (Publius) Tribune of. the People, his 
_ Amours with Cziar's Wife, —+—— impeaches 
Cicero, gets. him Baniſh d, attacks Pom- 
pey in e e:. b. 330. pf t 


* Cluſians 


e e er 


T tum 55 d, 
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Sees 4 25 un jr, 33. 12702 
Cor an Giles! we 015 
Conſus, the God of Quaſgls, e Teihple 


D ro hh. norm: 3 


— 1 Caius Marcius,)_ bis Extraftion * 
vice agathſ} the People, im. 
1 5 # Tribunes, veſiſte them. hil 
"rene condemn'd by Sicilius, 
demands to know why he's accus't, 
VL ohrabtts u Reſpire, —— defended by his 
Soldier's und 0 ents, . bote he took An- 
retires among 
- makes" Speech ch' in the Senate 
is General of the Volſci, 
— many Towns, beſreges- Rome, 
receives Froe of the Senators deputed to him, 
| receives another Deputation of Prieſts, 
Nr cd wer 10 his Mother, —— raiſes 
"".2þe- "Siege, is, condemn 'd to Herz, 


* . 
ws 2 * * 1 * 8 —— 
Her 


* 4. $5 

Cori6li raten, a. 94. 

Cornelius Beipio * * ublins) Sabel of the 
' Horſe under Camillus, ft Edile Major, 
8 << Conſul, eaten near Teſinum, 

ud in Spain, b. 13, &c. 

Cortelits:* (Servius) Conſul, a. 247. 

Cornelius 'Malugin. (Lucius) Conſul, a. 247. 


a, 


Cornelius Malegul. (Sergius) Gene eral of the 


- Horſe, b. 66. 


Collar { Cornelius) Military Thibune, p- 


toſes the' Eleion of a Difator, is Dita- 
tar againſt Manlius Capitolinus, cauſes. 
Manlius 7» be red, 3 the Speech he- nes 
2% g to 
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Cuſiase ad dhe Rogue ti again "the 
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Sete hi, Ser- engere _ he Sante 
a. 399, Nc. b. 238, Kc. 
Corta, (Corelios) - Plunderer\of the Publich 
b. 423. Ne. W nn A 


Grlls, (Pol bus) Laine 10 Tiers Gar 


iN chys, b. 114. 
&, (the Fort a) ) raken fron 4 Romans 


A. 179. 0 nat 170.0 
Curiatii, their Fight A 1 een 


Curiz, fut it aut, a. 7 [heir Privilges 


e S ne ed ach! e 94 

Gurio's, Prigſle, 2. 85 * 

Curio, 4 trend of gate, moves, iber both 
Cxlar and Pompey daun thei heir Command 
«as 366, Kc. 8 


Guzius (Quintius) an 3 in Cariline s 
; Confpuracy., which he reveals | OR F ulvia, 
Nee — — 1K nne f 


* " L 
DF > i E. 3 4 1 S. 
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| renn why HR raed, 2 or 
5 their Reales, 1 Eledted, e. 
Buſineſs , - propoſe the Jen Tables; 
ed ed anew, heir Union, rale 
0 Ou. Hundred and Twenty Laiftors to attend 
en, their Hrannicul Government, 
Pabl iſh Two nem p 1; continue 
themſelves in Ofice, are fore d 10 af 
Semble the Senate, -— carry it in the Senate, 
agaiaſt the beſt Heads there, ruin Siccius 
- Daman, forſaken by their Soldiers, 
ſummon 4 by the Tribunes, baniſb d, 
And their Eſtates confiſcated, a. 283, Kc. 
Deco Tribune of the People, —— Harangues 
- the Senate upon. Occaſion of the Lex Valeria, 
and agarnſt ** 4, 106, KC. 
. DiQator- 


D 


Authority annex d to id, a. 45, 46, &c. 
Druſus. Livius) Tribune, 1 des with the Senate 

ain C. Graechus, —— Aatbo- of the 

Social War, —— „u e, 'b. 126. | 


Da, what they ere, — ordain the 


LeQiſternium, a. 5. b. 11. 
Duillius, (Gtacchus) Gert of the Equi, 
8. 0 4 by Quintius Cincinnatus, 4. 2 59, 


Puillius, 0 Cnus) 2 Plebeian Decenivir, 4. 291. 

Duillivs, (Marcus Tribune of the People, 
2 zelfores Pence in the Sate, 
dert the Conſuls and Tribunes from continuing 
ben. Wer! in Offce, a. 324 


Wh 


Diles und — kale Major So 
their We — cheſen from 
l Among the People, a. 85, Kc. 

8 ( Marcus ) General in the Social | or 

nfederate War, b. 199, Kc. : 
Wl Lucius) Cnſul, a. 172. 
Emilius Mamercus, nſul, —— 4 PR of 
5 enen Law, a. 184, &c. 


e amercus ) Dictator, — limite 78 ; 
p is a 22 and an 2 —= de: 
2 the Cenſors, Dickatur ſeni 


aint. the Vientes, whom he triumphs. over, 
715. 


Eſq TAs Firmanus, (Lucius) a Slave, Tribune | 


25 the Pevple, b. 189, &c. * 


Eurnius 5 Aylus wy "TOP, A, 277. 
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Fabius Ambuſtus, (Caius 2 2 Nueſſor, 
is 4 Ale 7 ri- 


The; 1 * E 8 
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Ablang ehe ie) ent again the Gauls be: 
5 fore Cluſium, viglate the pits tions, 


20. KC, | 
Fabi Maximus, BY Opintus) Ae wo 
Baonibal, - Surna d the Lee i 


Fabius (Marcus) Conſul” a. 172. 


Fabius, (Ceſo) Queſtor, * Caſ- 


* frus... Viſcellinus , ie made Conſul, 
— Hludes the: Agrarian Law, - orders 
bie Tribunal to be carried out - of Rome, 
"=== cauſes great Devaſtation about Rome, 


Fights againſt the Volſci, = again 
Conſul, a. 171. 7 | 
Fabius Vibulanus ( Quintus) nf, with 


Hands the Execution of the Agrarian Law, 
and fights againſt the Equi and Veientes, 
s Governor of Rome, eee 
_ the Terentillian Law, .—— 7s again Conſul, 
4. 176, &c. — 
bunes all the Time of bis Conſulate, — is made 


* 


, one of the Decemviri, b. 13. &c. N 


ib Sabins, —— is beaten, b. 30, 


in- 
terceeds for. his Sons, 
bune, a. 397. 


_ 


Fabius Ambuſtus 1 G Ambaſſador. . 10 the 


Gauls, Violates the Law of Nations, —— im- 

each 4 by the Tribunes, Kills hinſelf, 4. 394. 

Fe ali 3 Jake Arms in aa F. ME. Pres 

7 | | 
Feciales, their Bufineſs,” 4. 21. 

Ficinius, ( Caius ) a .. fr is People, 


4 354» 


— 5 


Fimbria, 


Ha nen 


- his Conteſts with.the Tri- 


* AJ 
* 


- 


Fimbeia. -* "TRE i. of fer nj Valeri ws 


F laccus, —— kills the Conſul, —— the Ad. 


vantage be obtains an ates, —s 
himſelf, b. 236, &c. 
4. files ay Cinna, 


Flaccn$ (Valerius) n 2 

i, Character, ſent again Mi- 
-thridates, Kill'd by Fimbria, b. 184, &c. 
Flaccus ( Fulvius) Tiumui with Caius Grac- 


chus, his. Charatter', ' ſeizes Mount 


Aventine, raked ſends his Son to the Coriſul 


10 Negotiate. an Accommodation . — 
And, bi, Nc. 

Flaminius beaten at Thrakimene; b. Ay wn) ws. 

Eregelle deſtroy d by Opimius, 5 

Fulvia concern d in the Mar f Catiline, dife £0- 
vers the Conſpiracy to Cicero, _— "302, 71 Sc. 

Furius, (Sextus) Conſul, a. * Arent 66 


Furius Medullinus, (Spurius) a — Tri- 


zune, —— Conſul, === puniſhes the Mur- 
are or 0 rothe, a, 389, Kc. 


7 " 6 0 ” ( 
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G = Alls, at 8 Time ey * 3 Italy, —make 


themſelves Maſters of Bohemia, — build 
Towns in Italy, lay Siege to Cluſium, beat 
the Romans at Allia, — take and fack 
Rome, are routed by Camillus, re- 
tirn into Italy, are again overcome ” 
Camillus, b. 18, &. | 
Geganius, ( Proculus ) Conſul, a. 366. . 
Geganius (Marcus) Gnſul, ——— 15 N 
. 3 ce. 2 R 

nius, (Titus) Conſu 
to the Mons Sacer, 
2 a. 86, Nc. 


Gg 3 Gega- 
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The LN DE XY 
Gempning, i Iacius)i/22s ima Sicily 70, an 
ere A. 87. Ia Mm 
Gelg, Kizg e Sie — Preſent, of Gr 
to the Roman People, a. 93. 
Ge 8 Fo Tribune Fi the Penn 1 
ine as has Conſul Mensnius, 4 179, &. 
Glaycia, 4 . — om Marius, —— #5':Pretor, 
4a⁴ Faure M²etellus ———= projeribd, 
knock d on the Head, b. 184, &. 


a $ ( 1 5 his OE 9 
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Ane, his Brojedt of the 
Agrarian 94 the Events a rbut far, | 


his Death, b. 52 NS Ba 0 
Gracchus, (i CaiusSgmpronius ) his Original, his 


character, his Adiamea, —+—1s 4 Triumvir 
for the Partition , Lands, . retires af- 
ger his Brother's Death. defends Vectius, 
is Nueſtar in Sardivia, — bowour'd by 
Mich, ———bss Diſintereſtedneſs, —— cho- 
ibune, ——— tbe Meaſures 'be takes to 
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of that Affair, hi Death, his Equi- 
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Carthage, 4 Price ſet on _— Head, 
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A Speech againſt the Decemviri, —— ſirenet 
E gy the Deremvirt, 2 52 
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Tulius, (Caius) Conſul, eputed he tbe 

Senate to go to the Soldiers on Mount Aventine, 
Conſul, a. 132, &c. 

Julius Julus, (Caius) a popular Conſul, Mi- 
Han Tribute, er Raſt: the electing a Difator, 
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vereign du. hority, << Character, ro- 
poſes the abolj ſhing Sn s Laws, — Go- 
vernor of Gallia Ciltypina ; takes 
Arms, defeated by nn. — dies 


in Hardinia, b. 269, Kc. 1 
Licinius Craſſus, Lieutenant in the Sock Wot: 


joins: Sylla, . 126; ſent . General Again 


2 with P. e e. recancil 


Pompey, - l profuſe e — Cow 
petitor again, —_— and Ceſar, b. 265. 
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Lucretia, d. 30 Al 
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Mantivs, (Aulus Ct —— esch d for 
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imo Greece for Laws, a. 282, &. 
Mantius; (Marcus) 2 Miliuary Tribune, A. 183 
Mantius, (Lucius) Conſul, gots over into Africa, 
beate the Carthaginians, b. 78, 
Marcellus, Conſul, an Adberent | of 
. 63, K. A 
Marius, ( Caius) bs Churafer, — - bi Vari. 
ance with Metellus, cheſer . 875 
bis Speech againſt the Nobles, eats 
 Jugurtha, his Triumph, defeats the 
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Onſet #he Sixth Hime, goes into Aſia 
againſt Mithridates, . Jealous of Sylla, 
I Lieutenant in Fe Social War, * 
clar d General a againſt e put 
to Plight by Sylla's Pa ice ſet 25 
his Head, makes his Eſcape, — aud 
from Dearh by bis baughty Deportment, 
Joins Cinna, —— Beſieges Rome wrb Cinna 


and Sertorius, ——7e-enters Rome, —— his 
2 ty, died W a drunken Sarfeit, 
164, VC, 
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Menius, (Caius) 1 5 Fa the People, aphoſe 


the Conſuls Fabius and Valerius, a. 173. 
Menenius, (Titus) GJ, the Ambaſſadors come 
back ren Greece, Puts. of the * 
nation of Decemviri, 2. 283. 
Metilius, Tribune tbe People, revives the 
Agrarian Laws, a: 390, &c, 
Metellus Pius, Joins Sylla, b. 191. a 
Metellus „ent . azainft  Jugurtha , defeats 2 
Te par his ®uarrel with Marius, perſe- 
'euted by.the Faction of Marius, baniſh'd ; 
recall d, b. 163, Kc. 
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riline's Army, b. 3 


Merula, (Lucius) 4 12 Conſul, 2 


* the Room of Cinna, Octavius, 
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Autivs, (Caius) Gnſu, dence snes 
N24. 248. WE * 
Nantius (Spurius) Conſul, a. 5 vo b 
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Norbanus, (C. Junius) Cuſul,— com- 
mando the Army. againſt Sylla, ae } 
flies to Rhodes, kills himſelf, b. 245. 1 


Numitorius defends his Niece Virginia, — 
the Revolt of the Army under Fabius Vibulanus, 
—— choſen Tribune of the People, a. 326, 
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Ctavius Cæſar adopted by Julius Cæſir, 
0 his Original, — returns into 

Italy, —— tales the Name — Cxſar, h 


Differences with Antony, 75 reconcil'd 
to 


Numa . Pompilius , bit Election, a. 16. Cha- 
n 9 N hah iſhes Rehgion, dem 3 
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#0 . "Was on eder, 
of Cæſar, and qgainſt Antony. Jorme 4 
5 Triumuirate with Antony and Lepidus, — his 
mem Spirit, - his Churuſter, — makes 
 arvay with Lepidus, fearful of Death, 
has '4 mind ro quit the Sovereignty, | 
var wer the er tl bo 392, 
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Octwius, Conf ul an Adberent of Sylla 65 driver 
the Latines or of Rome, n bis 
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by 9 Defigns "of: "Tiberius Gracetus 
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Oreſta, Conſul in Sardinia,” b. 1 16. fr. 
Opimius, the Pretor, deſtroys Eragella, en- 
deavaurs 10 bring Caius Gracchus under Sſ. 
ons #s Conſul, an Enemy of 
7 bebt, — perſecutes Caius Gracchus, 
ruins him, bis Cruelty, ——>— builds 
4 Temple 10. Concord,. brib'd by Ju- 
gurtha, hani d Rome b. 118, Nc. 
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Inter-rex, a. 264, &c. 


—— Cenſe tor, 


Patricians, a. 8. Ingroſs.\o themſelves the con- 


quered Lands, 39, &c. 


Papirius C bo, Triumvir with Lucius Gracchus, F 


i Charter, by: 129, &C. 


Perpenna, an Adherent 'of Marius and Lepidus, 
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b. 224, &c. 


Pomponius, (Marcus) Tribune of the. Peopte 


f. 224. 
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Fronius to be Fined, a. 389, &C. 
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0 — . — = Eleffed among" the 
Plebeians, u. 3.38) K on! 
Quintus Capitolinus, (Tus Cunſul, with: Ap- 
N us Claudius; hir Charitfer, — thwarts 
Colleague, — endeavours” 10 "appeaſe 
*" the Tumalt, — 'by\ the Nigour of his Col. 
| wage, aber War on the Equi; Con- 
5 ful, —— mates War on the Volſei, —=rakes 
Antium, ade 4 Triumvir for elgu- 
© lating he Colony. of Antium, — praiſes 
Q Ceſo, —=—= berakts himſelf to Flight, 
4 ir condemmd in a gievous Fine, "pp. 
poſes the Decemviri, Cnſul, 2 


8 Diſcourſe on the Civil Diſſentions, —-defears 


. the Equi and Volſci,. favourer f the 
.  LawYfor'exalting the Plebeiaris' to the Conſulate, 
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Quintius Capitolinus, General of the Horſe to 
A. Cornelius Coſſus, Fi rſt Edile Major, b. 
38, KC. 

Quintius Cineinnatus, (Laps) interceeds for 
Ceſo his San, 7s (choſen Conſul, re- 
ceroes the Senate's Deputies behind his Plough, 
 ——reproves the Senate and People, — his 
_ Anſwer” to the Tribunes, his Menaces, 

| - paſſes" away his Conſe wlate in admini- 

fring Fuftice, — refuſes to be continued in 
Office, — 1 made Dickator, the Honours 
that are paid him, delivers the Conſul , 
and makes the Equi paſs beneath the Vat, 
f receives ; ol the Soldiers a Golden 
- Crown refuſes a Grant of Lands, —re-enters 
Rome Triumphant, — exhorts the Nobilty to 

, Take Arms in Defence of the People, ap- 

"proves the creating Five New Tribunes, 

7s againſt the Decemviri, 16 made 

8 Ditaror, — cauſes Sp. Melius to be Jun 

mon d, a. 225, &c. 

Quintius Penus, (Titus) Difator uin the - 

Gauls, b. 66. 
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Ren (Marcus) 4 Decemvir, a. 291 
Regulus, (M. Attilius) Conſul, Paſſes : 
over into Africa, deſires to be recall 'd, 
ond 0 — inveſts Carthage, van- 
quiſh 
the Senate from making Peace, 
Death at Carthage, b. 78, &c. 
Religion of the Firſt Romans, a. 5. 
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Romans, a. 6. | 
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Republick (Roman) ſettled, 2.32 
Romans, who they were at firſt, a. 3. Their Re. 
1 5. Arts, . 5 wum | 
ome bai/t, a. 3. Attac d by. the Sabines, 23. 
By Tarquin, and the Latins, 40. 
Romulus, who be . was, a. 3. Firſt King of 
Rome, 4. Prime Pontiff, + Supreme Ma- 
giſtrate, 5. Augur, 5. Kills the King of the 
_ Cecinians, 12. Triumphe over the Antemnates, 
- thoſe. of Cruſtumium and tbe Sabines, 12. 
Romilius, (Titus) Con/e1, his Severity, —charges 
tbe People, and their Tribwnes, with the Pa- 
. tricians, ———  aakes a Speech in the Senate 
80 4 the Tribune s. pad an againſt 
dhe i, —— gzarrels with Siccius, 
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before the Pecple, and ſin d, a. 261, &c. 
Rule (Pub. Ser.) his Ambitious Ain, 
, Nr. ee 
Rutilius Lupus, (Publius) Conſul during the 
Social War, b. 200, 8 5 + 1 J 
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Abines, who they were, a. 10. The Anſwer 
bey wake to the Envoys of Romulus, 12. 
Their Daughters carry d off, 12. *. 
and Incorporated with Rome, 14. League 
againſt Rome, 40. hr 
Saguntum atracù d by Hannibal, b. 8 4. 
Samnites znite with the Latines and Tuſcans 
againſt Rome, — the Romans make War 
"OR em, —JoIn ith Marius's P arty, Come aud 
lay Siege to Rome, are beaten. off by Syll, 
b. 67, 70, &c. 1 
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Senn h. ( Nafiea) | dee, aint Tiberius Grac- 

Chus, 

Scipio "Africahus, 7 Publius) ſaves b; Father, 
eee 1 de Republick, En roc ful, 

es t th ors ot 0 pain, — goes 

ee oo 1 e Ebel 


GT Atntimis, mo_ ) 22 Tri- 
5 Military Tribe a nag Time, 
4. 363, 


| Ke. | 
of Semproniu . (Lucius) Conſul, Cer: | 
64. 
Spc (Tiberius) beaten by. Haonibat at 
ebia, b. 85. 

Senate, when and How Aa bd, 4. J. bs . 
4 Heſs, 8. Gets rid & nr, bh i! 
1 out the Regal Authority, 15. Ane 5 7 
e | 


EE 


Lage n the F ft, 21. Is exctifve Pad 
Vc. 36. 
Sergius, (Marcus) 4 drag Tribune, beaten 
ore  Veij, ——obligd 10 ahdicate the 
. ibu nbſbip, is fined, b. | 
7 Sertorius, ” Gvintus) ) Partiſan of eins, — Be- 
5 ER Rome with Cinna, —— @hdraws into 


Alitania, at the. Head of the EMRS of 
＋ 1 q by Perpenna, 


— 


attus' 8 . k 
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——defeats Pom IPey.. . Alliance courted: 
Y Mie — affinated by his own 
People, b. 223, &c. 


PR Tullius, lg Reign, 4. 22. He eftabl ſes 


., the e _Droides the People into 
\. Claſſes, as a' mind to abdicate.. the 
Crown, 1 . Kill 'd by bis. Son-in-Law, Idem. 
Servilius, Conſ#! b. Appius Claudius, 4 
Friend. of the People, —— marches againſt 
*7he Volſei, —— impeach 'd before the 2. 
His ee N Seech, ace 
. quitted,” a. 47, & 
Servilius' Ahala „ General . the Hſe. Ale 
| tius, # made a Military Tribune, 
OLED oppoſes his Colleagues, and nominates a 
Diftator, —— who makes him General of the 
Horſe,” — 7 again a Military Tribune, 
Mock _ Audaciouſneſs of the Fbunes 
the People, —— Conſul, a. 395, &c. 


Seſtius Capft. | (Pa) Conſul, ——during. his” 
: Conſt She 4 e Ambaſſadors return from Greece, 
2. 289. 


Sextius, (Lucius) Tribune if the People, pro- 
. Poſes ' ſendin ing 2 Colony. to Bolæ, —— his Speech 
againſt the Pride of the Patricians, — Ji 
bun of the People, —— unitèes with Licinius 
Stold in oe Affair of the, Conſulate, - —— fo- 
45 th : Anmoſity of, Me, Patricians, Cn. 


a (Publius) Ouefhor, inſulted * the Sal. 


diery, 2. 395. 
Sicinius Dentatus, (Titus) Popoſes. to, the Peo· 
* ple td remove from Rome, and go and inhalt 


the Town Ag b. 143 
- his 7 of 


9. 22.59 
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culum, — = quarrels with the Conſul Romilibs, 


| - cortributes to the Defear of the Equi, 
— be Cauſe that the Triumph is refus' 
the Conſul, elefed Tribune, —— ex- 
. poſes the Faults: of the Decemviri, 
70 the Army by Appitis, —— hee 'by 
Order of the Decemviri, a. 266. : 
Sicinius Bellutus, he People”: s Chief on the Mons 


acer, his Character, his Con- 
dul, = Firſt Tribune of the People, 
i, N Coriolanus,. againſt 


the Senate, a. 59, &c. | 
Sicinius, i( Caius ) the Tribune, revives the 
"Agrarian Law, a. 204. 
8 8 the Gauliſh General, ſeizes Bohemia, 
18 
Sylla, (Publius) cn Ee aftermerds, de- 
pos d, 5. 296. | 
Sylla, ( Cornelius) Pueſtor of Marius; in Africa, 
his Charader, odious to Marius, 
Lieutenant of Catulus, —— Liew- 
tenant during the Social War, Conſul,. 
—==Gpvernor of Aſia Minor, hunted- 
by the © Fadtion' of Marius, —— advances to- 
wards Rome againſt Marius. — Mar be- 
tween him and Marius, —— drives Marius 
From Rome, - makes War againſl Mirthri- 
dates, proſerid'd by Marius, - writes . 
10 the Senate, — hig C Cnqueſir over Mi- 
- thridates, ——— hi Treaty with Archelaus, 
an Offer belonging to Mithridates, cor- 
rupts Fimbria's Ar]. repaſſes into 
Italy: defears Marius the Tounger, 
enters Rome, — delivers Rome, be- 6 
fieged by Telefinus, and wins a famous Bartel, 
"=> perpetual Difator, — makes ſe vera 


* 83 8 Hh 3 | | Laws, 
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b. tis , 


quences, b. 195, Nc. 


Spartacus, 4 Gladiator, , roiſes « vil "I 


—— defeats Two Pretors, ad Two Conf? ads, 
b. 280, &c. 


Fulpitius — (hu vim) Jes ſent into Greec 


£0 455 acquainted with Laws of - 
Cou | IIa wed 97 the Senate 40 £0 


ers o Maunt Aventine, a 282, 


(Publius) Tribune, au Enemy of 
95 4 Lam in fvaur of the 
2 wy ay e for Marius againſt 


. intus Gl. a. 132. 
5 21 d treats with Brennus, 


1 { "EY * p : 
. 
4 . © 1 * 69 0 


Tupel, (Selig) df, — 4. 
| fated from the Senate, 10 * Soldiers on 
wnt A * — Tribune of the People, 


4. 277 & 


Tarquin he Erl, bis Reign, — in his Time the 


(Guuls enter Italy, 8.21, . &c. 
ae the Ar 4 nates Ck Tullius 


457 FEES * 1 a- 

er, 2, 'F be e laem. His 

Dran, 30. 2 4 Rome, 31. Stirs uf 
Lins, Volſci, c, g. Rome, 40. 

11 95 (Sextus "makes the. Horſe D/ 

, and 7 — the Cunſul Serapronius, 
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the Tribunes, ——— Hofted Tribune of the 
People, a. 382, &c. 

Terentillus Arſa, — Caiy 5) Tribune of hy Peo- 
pie, —— propoſes to draw up and eſtabliſh a 
Body of L. —— hs Remonſtrances , 
aint to reduce the Authority of the 


* 


Conſuls , = bs Law again propos'd 
a. 115, Kc. 
Teſinum, the Romans beatin there, b. 84. 
Teutones, who they were, —— defeated by Ma- 
rius, b. 182. 
1 (Marius) — of the People 


a. 334. 
Tore uatus, 2222 n b. 296. 
T be * Hanniba ears the — rbers, 
J 

Trebia, (River of) b. on. | 

Trebonius, (Lucius) Tribane of the Peopls, 
Surnam d Alper, n. Law, a. 348, 
CC. 

Tribunes Military, (Ten) nominated on Mount 
Aventine, created with Conſulur Au- 
thorty, ſubſtituted in the room 7 Con- 
uli, a. 362, &c. 

Tribunes 1 the People demanded, — treated, 
— their Power, —— aduerſe o the Senate, 
—— accuſe Coriolanus, pretend to 
preſide at the Eleflien of Conſuls, ——— op- 

_ pafe one another, — demand Commiſſjeners 
2 the Execution of the Agtarian Lam, 


 ——— convene the Aſſembly of the People with- 


out a Senatus-Conlultum, reſolve to 
deftroy the whole Senate, —— ſpread falfe Re 
porte againſt the Patricians, — the 


raiſing of Soldiers againſt Sardonius, en- 


desu no render their Office perpetual, 


| Sober Number i mneroard, ——=require the 
4 _ 
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1 Senate: o give the People Mount Aventine, 
their Union in that Affair. -ufurp 


4 4 Rübe \of ar: yt yy tbe Senat 6, —— Pre- 
ſumne to 9 5 the Conſuls, — are put to 
"Flight by the Patricians, — reſtor d on Mount 
. Aventine; + incens'd at the Death of Sp. 
Melius, de with the degraded Emilius, 
againſt the Cenſors, enraged at the Peo- 
ple for e the Nobles in the Eleftions, 
mad at the Senates a{figning Pay to the 
Troops , make Speeches againſt the 
Fele and againſt the Siege of Vei) „ a. 81, 


Tullus, (Lucius Vocatius) Conſul, b. 256. * 
Tullus Hoſtilivs, 54 Character, a. 18. 
Tullus, General of the Volſci, 
Coriolanus, he Nc. n 
Turpilius Silanus, Governor of Vaca, peri 
unde ſervedly b. 167, &c. b v 
r their Government, &c. b. 5 
an) 


. dae \\' oy LA) WIS \; 


= 4 WW Ka 
Aleria, her Speech t the Mother 01 Co- 
.«Fiolanus, a. 147. | 
Valerius \Publicola, (Marcus Hy Conſul, 2. 33. 
Ile cauſes. bis-own Houſe to be pulled. down, 
34. Eſtabliſnes the Appeal to the People, 
Idem, would haue or Debts of the Plebeians 
rarven, 41. 
Valerius, 2 ſet into Sicily to buy Corn, 


a. N * 
Valerius, anius) Dillator againſt the Volſei, 
* * - beats them, r- 
es the Senators, TX abdicates. the: i 0 
tenſhipe gives his Opinion in Favour. 
e We ;_—— deputed to ihe Be 


FLY, 


receives | 


— — 


Ne 
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, the Mons Sacer, — hi8 popular Aluice in! 
D "the Affair of Coriolanus;; 09.261. 

: Valerius; ( Publius ) defeated, oy: Spartacus,” Wm 
0 e | | 

t Valerius Potitus, (Lucius) oppoſes. th Decen: 

. viri, Appius ſilences him, his An- 


, Jo wer, his | Speech againſt the Decemviri, 
eee bimſelf againſt the Decem- 
5 viri, — ofpeſes Appius after the Death of 
? Virginia, mediates between the People 
7 | then retir d 10 the Mons Sacer and the Mount 
, Axentine, Conſul, defeats. the 
Equi, the Senate refuſes him the Tri- 
9 and the People grant it him, 2. 297, 
. 
Valerius, (Publius) Conſul the Second. Time, 
pronif es to name Commuſſioners for eſtabli ;ſbing 4 
T Laws, — attacks Herdonius, ——— 18 
F Pry a, 236. ü 9 
Valerius, 5 Lucius ). Grandſon of. Public. 


- Deftor, - impeaches Caſſius Viſ- 
cellin us, C vnſul, eludes the Agra- 
ian, Law, —— cauſes. bis Tribunal to he car- 7 
"Tied out / Rome, ——— makes War on the 
AE. ——- h Advice touching Volero's P; 
| . — Conſul, — favours the Agrarian 


1 

van Wee defeated by. Spartacus, b. . ; 

Vejentes, in Alliance againſt Rome, —— mate 
War, carry off Plunder in Time of Peace, 

| > drive away the. Roman Ambaſſadors, 
give themſelves 4 King, Beſiaged 
by the Romans, —— the Siege laſie Ten 

Tears, .— their Town taken by Camillus, 

and deſi En 4 to be made a Second Rome, . 

| A, 49, Wh: 17 | 17 
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| Veto; the" Uſe of that Word, 
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= bow 5 PR 'd 
by the Tribune Dulllius, a. 57. 

Veruria, Morher of Coriolatus, her 42. 
Iwwer to Valeria, —— goes to her Son, her 
"Diſcourſe 10 Coriolanus, 4. 147, Vc. | 

veturius, (Caius) 28 Occurrrnces 
in his Conſulate, beats the Equi, 
— bipeached, -— Fired 4. 261. 

verge (Publius) Genefal in he Social War, 

. 199. 

Vetufius, (Titus) Conſul, 4. 5 | 

Youre. (Publius) Biba f ihe Fel. 


Vit 5 expor'd to the. Meds of te Decemvir 
bs peek a - fall d by ber own Father, 


15, & | 
Virgins, Fache of wen, = pleads for 
ha Daughter to Appius, ——— Ralls his 
Daughter goes back to the Camp, and 
Moves 4 Fun, — bis Modeſty, ——tleft- 
= Tribune of the . E zmpcaches 
ppius, 4. 316, &c. 
_ (Aulus) Conful, ——— inſulted by 
Popalare, a. 3, &c. 
vie nius 4 Tribune of the People, receives the 
erentillian Law, — cires Ceſo, —— pro- 
Secates him, TECEIVES a forg Leiter 
 harangues the Senate on a pretende 
_ Onſpiracy, —— 18 the Occaſion that 2 Tribu- 
Ante is continu dl... demands a Creation 


of Froe Tribunes, A. 


Virginius, Conſul with Gus e = 5 


ehime againſt the Agrarian Law, and Tant 
his Colleapue's Conduct me the Latins 
ont of Rome, a. 166, &c. 

Viſcellinus, ( Sp. Caſſius ) chief Generil of the 


Horſe, Kc. a. 2 
2 Volæ, 
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Volz : the ie L . 5 to ſend 

4 Colony thither, a. 392. 

Volero, (P ublius ) a Centurion, revolts againſt 

the Conſul, raiſes a Tumull, is 

elelled Tribune of the People, offers to 

_ the Method of chuſing Tribunes of the 

le, and why, - is continu'd in the 

12 uneſhip, new Propoſals concerning 

the Fliles and all otber Offers depending on 

_ the People, a. 187, &c. 

Volſius, (Titus) Tribune of the People, —— his 
Speech againſt Ceſo, gets continued in 

the Tribuneſhip, | convited of Forge 

in the Affair of Ceſo, baniſh 7 

a. 226. 

Volumnia, Wife of Coriolanus, — ſues to ber 

Husband, a. 152, &c. 

Volumnius, (Publius) zakes the Place of a Un. 


ſel who was fines in Battel, a. 240, 
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